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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE sstenacamaenniioanh SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 








Birds of Passage. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


I sit alone at midnight, 
And dream of many things, 

Till I seem to hear in the darkness 
The beat of distant wings! 


If they are birds of passage, 
Crossing the land and sea, 

They are going on to others, 
They are not coming to me! 


Why should they? What they are seeking 
I have not,—shelter, rest; 

I have only longing to follow them, 
And share, if I may, their nest! 


New York City. 


The Story of the Leaf. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





I was alittle leaf on yonder tree, 

And with my fellows spent the summer days, 

The boughs were stedfast and they held us close. 
We filled our veins with sunshine, drank the dew 

In moonlight; in the canopy of leaves 

Birds nestled fearless, when their fledglings chirped 
And strove to fly, the breezes prophesied 

A flight to lands, and freedom over sea. 

Mist veiled us, wind-swept clouds towered over us, 
Or the blue heaven, an aerial gulf 

Lay vast above us. But below our crown, 

By bole and bough, men trod forever on, 

Whose eyes are never lifted to our hights, 

Whose feet pursue the unattainable. 


But one who loitered by the woodland paths, 
When trees were moaning in the autumn blasts, 
Saw, flying from the depths of yonder tree, 

A little yellow leaf, that fell beneath 

Where men had trod, crushed in the withered grass, 
Parting, unheeded, perishing alone! 

A sigh, or whisper from the sodden ground— 
That told the story of the little leaf! 

And he who loitered by the woodland paths, 
Made question if the days of man were one 

In Nature’s wisdom, with the yellow leaf? 


New York City. 





The Spire. 
BY MARTHA G. DICKINSON, 


In dumb perfection stands the spire 
Lone watcher ef the night; 
No frozen vigils ever tire 
This stedfast acolyte. 
Baptized in Dawn’s supernal fire, 
It serves the Great White Throne— 
And all the stars in Heaven’s choir 
Pray for their saint in stone. 


Amuerst, Mass. 


Lessons of the Election. 


BY THE HON. 





THOMAS B. REED, 
SPEAKER OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


It is, perhaps, too early, at this distance from sure 
information, to deduce from the election which has 
just taken place all its true lessons; but some of them 
are apparent on the surface, and others can be easily 
disclosed. 

It seems strange that any one should have had any 
doubt of the result. Two years ago the verdict was 
pronounced upon the only subject which could be 
passed on, and that was the competency of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, as constituted in 1894, to govern this 
country. Ifthe verdict was then overwhelming, how 
could it fail to perch on the same standard after Chi- 
cago and its deplorable convention? It is true that 
the greatness of the disaster, if it should happen, was 
SO apparent that we were all anxious. Nevertheless, 
the good sense of the American people has been usu- 
ally so sure that not even the mistake of 1892 ought 
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to have induced us to doubt. Yet that very doubt 
prevented any relaxation, and so caused or increased 
the favorable result. 

There has been one striking feature of the cam- 
paign, and that has been the attitude of the business 
men. They have been united without much regard 
to previous political opinions, and have been the 
most earnest workers, and reaily the primary cause of 
the victory. They could see more clearly than the 
rest of us the existing and the impending disaster. 
Only once before within my recollection have they 
so bestirred themselves, and even then their efforts 
were less eager and determined. Garfield, in 1880, 
would never have been chosen had it not been for the 
concentrated effort of the business men who clearly 
saw that if he were not elected no man could tell what 
would happen, and modern business abhors most of 
all things uncertainty. 

It would be very ungenerous not to acknowledge 
the patriotic efforts of the leading and influential 
Democrats who broke away from their party and did 
great service in the righteous cause. 

If it turns out that the result is as marked and de- 
cisive as it now seems from what we learn here, the 
election will be a great help to business, and will aid 
the country in its recovery from the unenviable con- 
dition into which it has been forced by the discord 
and unbusinesslike methods of the party now in 
power. 

The fact that so large a vote has been given to the 
Chicago candidate indicates that there is much of 
mere partisanship still left in the United States. 

The doctrines of the platform at Chicago were not 
those which met the approval of the founders of this 
Republic, and are not those which commend them- 
selves to the judicious among the living. 

The vote would rather seem to indicate, that we 
have tried to assimilate those from abroad too rapidly, 
and that in offering them so generous an asylum 
against oppression have run some risk of oppression 
by alien ideas ourselves. 


Demonte, CAL. 


The Dangers Escaped. 


BY THE HON. J. STERLING MORTON, 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE Presidential election, held November 3d, 1896, 
proclaims the American people conservative and hon- 
est. It shows the whole world that nothing savoring 
of repudiation or dishonesty can be made popular by 
any sort of fallacies, however eloquently they may be 
advocated. 

The purest and most refined self-love in the indi- 
vidual evolves patriotism in the masses. The citizens 
who have homes of their own, who have something to 
conserve in the way of firesides and families, together 
with good name, are generally intelligent, thoughtful 
and capable of reasoning. Just so long as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is fortunate enough to 
have a majority of its voters influenced by reading, 
reasoning, honesty of purpose and love of home, just 
so long it may prosper materially, develop intellectu- 
ally, grow morally, and maintain high commercial 
standing among all the peoples of the earth. 

Never before in the history of this country was 
there a campaign conducted entirely upon the asser- 
tions of falsehood in finance, fallacies in economics, 
and villainous appeals to everything envious, mali- 
cious and mean in human nature. This country has 
not suffered because of the gold standard, but under 
it has thrived, expanded its agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests with wonderful vigor 
and celerity. 

Mr. Bryan and his frenzied followers have pro- 
claimed the gold standard a curse of the American 
people. They have declared that it is the fixed 
ratio between the coins, enacted by statute, which 


enhances the relative value of the metals in the bul- 
lion. 

Fhe honest money men of the country—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—have asserted that it is 
the relative value of gold and silver in the bul- 
lion which governs the relative value of the coins, 
Everywhere thoughtful, gold-standard men have de- 
clared that if a single nation cannot maintain a 
fixed, legal ratio between the metals when coined in 
unlimited quantities, then an international conference 
or agreement among all the principal mercantile coun- 
tries of the world cannot maintain such a fixed ratio, 
These propositions contain the blood, bone, marrow 
and meat of the whole contention of the campaign of 
1896 between those who favor honest money and 
those who advocate dishonest money. 

Neither individuals nor nations realize the magni- 

tude of dangers which they escape. The American 
people will never comprehend the catastrophe which 
impended when President Cleveland and Secretary 
Carlisle, on February 8th, 1895, made the so-called 
‘*syndicate loan” of gold with which to maintain the 
credit, integrity and honor of this Republic. Had 
they failed to secure that loan the United States 
would have been at once precipitated to a silver 
basis. Panic, ruin, miseries untold, would have fol- 
lowed. But those innumerable sorrows were avoided 
by the courageous and sturdy patriotism which in- 
spired the President and his financial Secretary to do 
that act for which demagogy and loud-mouthed igno- 
rance have so viciously condemned them, And so 
this election, this declaration of millions of voters, 
ratifying and confirming that act and all other finan- 
cial transactions of the present Administration which 
aimed at the maintenance of the national credit and 
the honor of the Republic, has prevented a monetary 
panic, industrial paralysis, destruction to capital and 
wage-earners, and desecration of all those things 
which honest men and women are always struggling 
to conserve and cherish. 

The calamities which have thus been so providen- 
tially averted are immeasurable, and the imagination 
of man is incapable of depicting the innumerable woes 
which the result of this election has turned away and 
prevented. Every ballot of the vast majorities against 
repudiation seems to have been directed by that 
Higher Power which kindly cares for and wisely or- 


ders alike the courses of the nations and the planets. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Judgment of the Nation Sound. 


BY BISHOP S. 





M. MERRILL, D.D. 


THE Presidential campaign, just closed, clearly 
shows the advantage of having candidates for office 
whose personal character will stand the most rigid 
scrutiny. The slightest attempt to impeach the in- 
tegrity of Wm. McKinley, or to slur his uprightness 
as aman and citizen, would at any time during the 
campaign have brought upon the assailant the indig- 
nant rebuke of all intelligent people in both of the 
great parties. 

Whatever may be said of the superficialness of Wm. 
J. Bryan, or of the unwisdom of one so young and 
inexperienced as he in being willing to accept the 
grave responsibilities of the Presidency, or of the 
dangerous tendency of the doctrines of his platform, 
it is a gratification to all Americans that this gifted 
young orator has passed the ordeal of his candidacy 
without causing any one to blush for his personal 
conduct, or to feel humiliated because of any lapse 
from the strictest propriety of deportment. 

It is due to the personal character of the candidates 
that the people can recall with pleasure the fact that 
the campaign was free from unbecoming vituperation 
and impugnment of motives. It was a clean cam- 
paign, altho an unusually intense one. 

We also observe with satisfaction that the most 
effective agency in conducting the campaign is the 
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printed page, rather than the oratory of the public 
speaker. The latter is not to be despised or dispar- 
aged, but the former addresses the dispassionate 
judgment, and reaches the understanding unswayed 
by the play of the impulses. For the purposes of edu- 
cation in the exact issues to be decided at the polls, 
the printed page is preferable to any other instrumen- 
tality; and it is probable that never before did the 
American people read so much or so carefully as 
this time in preparing to cast an intelligent ballot. A 
valuable lesson to be gathered from this election is 
the fact that the masses of our people can discriminate 
between the sound and the unsound in political ar- 
gumentation. There has not been at any time serious 
danger that the voters of this country would know- 
ingly sustain a policy of repudiation, or one that 
would bring dishonor to the fair name of our nation; 
but there has been some apprehension lest the falla- 
cies of free coinage might bewilder enough to turn 
the scale against the advocates of sound money and 
adequate protection to those of our industries 
which need protection, and not a few have dreaded 
the disasters likely to follow an outcome contrary to 
that which has happened. 

The return of confidence in business circles may 
now be reasonably anticipated; and this confidence 
will not only relate to the principles and policy of the 
chosen Administration, but it will extend to the 
trustworthiness of American voters, giving assurance 
that the judgment ofthe nation will always be in fa- 
vor of the truest interests of the people, and opposed 
to mere adventuresomeness in finances, and to sec- 
tional strifes, and to the creation of antagonisms be- 
tween classes which are mutually dependent, and 
whose interests must be forever found each in the 
prosperity of the other. 


Cuicaco, ILv. 


A New Day of Judgment for the Nation. 


BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D., 


Presipent or Hamivtron CoLviece. 


NOVEMBER 4th, 1896, and a//’s we/// With a mighty 
voice America has spoken. It is the brightening of the 
morning watch. Wire and press, cannon and whistle, 
flag and bell, cheers and tears of joy, make known 
the tidings. Dawn and deliverance! 

Ido not yet know all; but enough I know with 
trembling gratitude and wet eyes, to say, Jehovah 
Nissi! It is already sure that, with definitive purpose 
my country has rejected the program of frenzy and 
shame, and by a stupendous popular condemnation, of 
unmatched majorities, has laid the portentous specter 
that scowled upon our substance and our souls. 

The story of the strong delusion, and the signifi- 
cance of the slow but giant uprising against it uf this 
land of Washington and Hamilton and Lincoln, will 
be increasingly appreciated as the years go by. 

At last, after two decades of dreaming, the strong 
man wakened out of his sleep. Delilah has failed. A 
prodigious fallacy, aligning with itself ignorance, 
envy, spite and a huge local greed, attracting to its 
cheap and florid pretensions every myopic fatuity and 
habitual crank, scrupling at no mean and false appeal, 
sowing broadcast the tare-seed of social prejudice, is 
collapsed. The advocacy of national and interna- 
tional bad faith is silenced by the stern wrath of a 
peopie refusing to be allured by the Absalom promises 
of adventurers, and to be seduced by the dishonesty 
of a half-civilized coinage. The well-blown bubble 
is burst. The volcanic eruption of words is ceased. 
Refuted at every point by fact and by principle, the 
credulity which sought to impose upon us the cast-off 
clouts of other commercial nations has ended its 
monolog. 

To all the baser sort, to rancor against government, 
to those who love free bombs and free bombast, to 
the feather-witted, the fretful, the impatient of law, 
to the would-be-fraudulent debtor, to the crude and 
the careless, the shallow appeal has been made; but, 
thank God, our great yesterday proved these all to be 
in vast minority. Burlesque and buffo finance has 
sawed quite through the bough whereon it sat, and 
the contention that it is the function of legislation to 
invent rather than to register value has been reduced 
to a surd. 

The pottage has not bought the birthright, and 
this our America (ours and mankind’s!) declaring it- 
self *‘too good a land to be thrown away,” has de- 
clined to venture from the rugged but substantial 
highways of honesty toward the Dismal Swamp of 


fiat and the bottomless quag of repudiation. Farm 


and factory, labor and thrift, producer and consumer, 
scholar and preacher, the good sense, the Yankee 
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humor, the sound heart—all these have refused the 
hypnotic ubiquity which has so blended lavish prom- 
ise of miracle with lurid flippancy toward that chief 
court of justice which is the last resort and anchorage 
of our constitutional freedom. 

Magic and menace have practiced like the frantic 
Baal priests on Carmel; but the God of Elijah has 
answered by fire! 

This year 1896 has driven in to stay some spikes of 
truth. 

An American campaign of education has shown our 
susceptibility to invincible ideas. We must distin- 
guish between the slow-thinking and the shrewdly 
evil. With a little more time other large realms of 
citizenship could have been lifted from the miscon- 
ceptions in which the apostles of trickery had en- 
tangledthem. Truth is strong. It must be patient 
and persistent to withhold popular government from 
frightful tyranny. It is salt and smarting in order 
that it may be saving. The empire is the sequel to 
the barricade. That neither part of the word De- 
mocracy may obscure the other, liberty and law must 
be, and must be shown to be, one and inseparable! 

Hopelies in the evidence that America is still respon- 
sive to moral argument and to the deep motive of 
honor. A cunning temptation has been withstood. 
Brave votes by the myriad have chosen the homely 
and toilsome ways of fidelity rather than the tran- 
sient rewards of treachery to trust. Wanton 
assaults upon those whose consciences stood firm 
for the sure sanctions of divine law which can neither 
be repealed nor thwarted, did not deter great ranks 
of every-day men from following righteousness and 
refusing to set up ‘‘a mint in every town’’ for the 
manufacture of metal falsehoods. If we have had 
our eyes opened with amazement to realize the forces 
in array against our peace and permanence, we have 
also learned a mighty lesson from the undebauched 
patriotism of the plain people who ‘“ maintain the 
state of the world.’’ 

We have been taught the substantial homogeneity 
of these United States. The attempt to divide the Re- 
public into classes and sections has largely failed. 
Those who raise the issue of cleavage, whether verti- 
cal or lateral, largely augment what they denounce. 
It is a slander that this election has done much to 
refute. 

Immense revelation has been made of the growth 
of principle over mere partisanship. * Fealty to organ- 
ization is only good as a means to those ends for which 
parties exist and in the forgetting of which they fes- 
ter. A citizen of New York State, I am thankful that 
its vote is so flexible and fearless in response to the 
demands of a given crisis, and so capable of resent- 
ing tricky men who hate its independent strength. 

It is a lesson of large hope, that Chicago could so 
strongly rouse herself to shudder off the malign and 
sinuous influence who has been the true Svengali of 
the performance which is now withdrawn. 

We have walked upon the crumbling edges of 
fathomless dangers, yet we live! As we breathe freer 
and deeper, it behooves us to look toward a construct- 
ive future in which many a real reproach shall be 
seen and removed. We have newly created a solemn 
trust, and we are morally sworn to see that under it 
the security and peace of the many is increased, the 
rights guarded and the duties enforced, of every citi- 

zen of this ‘‘company of nations.”’ 

This campaign of the flag shall be justified only by 
such pure results. It has been as momentous as a 
war. It is a reprieve and a renewed probation. We 
are entering upon a new day of judgment, and for our 
truth to the Eight Commandment, of which we have 
now made so much, for our truth to it as it includes 
all rights of all men and all the rights of the All-Ruler, 
he who has mercifully heard our protestations and our 
prayers, sparing us from the shame of wilful bank- 
ruptcy, will hold us (let us learn it in time!) to an in- 
evitable accounting. 

Curmrton, N. Y. 


Foreign Views of the Election. 

EUROPE appears to be greatly pleased that Mr. 
Bryan is so signally defeated. There was an imme- 
diate boom in American securities in London, in Ber- 
lin, in Paris, and a good effect was also reported in 
Rome. Trade with the United States revived at 
once, and large orders were received from American 
customers. 

We give some opinions of leading journals and 
prominent persons: 

This is from the London 7imes : 

‘* The people of the United States have earned the 
congratulations of the world on the proof they have 
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given of loyalty to National honor. The whole stock in 
trade of self-seeking politicians and flatterers has been 
spurned and swept aside by the plain honesty and sim- 
ple common sense of the countrymen of Washington 
and Lincoln. While we recognize to the fullest extent 
the admirable temper displayed in this severe trial, we 
are not altogether sure that McKinley’s victory can be 
regarded as finally quenching the Bryanite movement. 
The elements of discontent to which Bryan appealed, 
will continue to exist and even increase, and much will 
depend upon the use which McKinley and his party 
make of their unique opportunity. A blundering course 
of policy, disturbing legislation, and a disposition to 
use the non-party majority for partisan purposes, would 
soon produce a state of things which would encourage 
Bryanism to reraise its head. The exuberant sense of 
relief arising fromthe removal of the great danger may 
produce an exaggerated effect. Cleveland, in 1892, had 
a majority about as great as that of McKinley, yet the 
party which was then victorious is now divided, dis- 
organized and despairing. It will be McKinley’s inter- 
est, not less than his duty, to abstain from pressing 
measures which may alienate from him the gold Demo- 
crats, whose support has contributed so much to his 
victory.”’ 


The London-News says: 


‘‘Mr. Bryan committed the fatal mistake of attacking 
the credit of the United States. A man who runs amuck 
against the commercial stability of the Union simply 
breaks his head against a wall. Mr. Bryan assailed the 
foundations of commerce, and the commercial commu- 
nity has given him his reward. Major McKinley rep- 
resents, more than any modern President, the general 
judgment of the American people, regardless of a class 
or of party; andif he recognizes this fact he may bea 
great and will certainly be a successful ruler.”’ 

This is from the London Standard: 

‘‘The complete rejection of Bryan’s tempting pro- 
gram, addressed to indolence, incapacity and cupidity, 
shows that these qualities are less widely distributed 
in the United States than Bryan would have us believe. 
There has been a revolt of the honest and loyal citi- 
zens, who are solicitous for the fair name and fame of the 
Republic, and the Bryanites astonished the world by 
the comparative paucity of their numbers. The hope- 
lessly ignorant and savagely covetous waifs and strays 
of American civilization voted for Bryan; but the bulk 
of the solid sense, business integrity and social stabil- 
ity sided with McKinley. The nation is to be heartily 
congratulated. The victory has drawbacks for Eng- 
lishmen and, indeed, for every country in Europe en- 
gaged in manufacturing industries. It is a triumph of 
good faith, but also a triumph of protection.” 

The Westminster Gazette says the results show 
that, whatever their grievances, the American people 
will not accept repudiation, and expresses the hope 
that causes of Bryanism will be rightly gauged and 
cured. It regards Bryanism as ‘‘the handwriting on 
the wall at the Belshazzar feast of the triumphant 
plutocracy.’’ It adds that ‘‘if a second protest is 
made inevitable the blame will be upon those who 
caused it.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette pays this tribute: 


‘The decision of the American electors will be uni- 
versally accepted as most creditable, and implies that 
the Democracy when confronted with vital issues will 
rally in reality and repudiate shams. The magnificent 
way in which the Democrats who are Americans first 
and party men afterward sunk their differences in the 
face of the common enemy will raise their country to 
an incalculable extent in the eyes of the world.”’ 


The London G/ode says: 
‘*From an outside standpoint, the most satisfactory 


thing is the crushing blow which the result strikes the 
cause of confiscation the world over.”’ 


The press of Germany gives much attention to the 
prospect of increase in the Tariff as a result of Mc- 
Kinley’s election. The orth German Gazette says 
the success of McKinley means a high protective 
tariff in America and therefore does not possess the 
sympathy of Germany. But, it adds: 

‘If Bryan had been successful, Germany would not 
have been any better off. The victory of McKinley, 
however, need not arouse too great fears. There will, 
of course, be a very strong desire for higher tariffs, yet 
it is impossible that they can go much higher, consid- 
ering the needs of the population of the United States. 
Moreover, there are othér political factors which will 
sensibly limit the powers of the President.’’ 


The Vossische Zeitung is pleased with the result: 


‘*McKinley’s victory is complete, and Bryan and free 
silver have been annihilated. The workingmen de- 
serted Bryan because they would have felt the ill-effects 
of his policy upon their own bodies. The Bryan night- 
mare has been removed from the whole civilized world 
by McKinley’s triumph. The Democratic Party de- 
serted its principles and is visited with condign punish- 
ment,” 
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Herr Bleischréder, the great Berlin banker, ex- 
presses the opinion that the election of McKinley has 
made a most excellent impression in Germany. 

A banking firm in Berlin says: 

‘We are not afraid of any high-tariff campaign. The 
money that was hoarded through fear of Bryan’s suc- 
cess will now pour into the markets, benefiting trade.” 

Herr Guttman, director of the Dresden Bank, says: 

‘The result of the election has made a splendid im- 
pression throughout the commercial world and promises 
for some years to come stability and quietness, with a 
rapid revival of trade and commerce. As regards the 
question of protection, events must be awaited calmly.” 

Herr Gebhard, Councilor of Commerce and one of 
the leading exporters of Crefeld, believes that the 
‘«election of McKinley has done an enormous amount 
of good.”’ 

United States Ambassador Uhl says: 

‘The very emphatic popular vote polled on Tuesday 
in favor of sound money has tended to inspire greater 
confidence here in American properties and anincreased 
interest in our securities is already apparent.”’ 





A “Pleasure Exertion.” 
BY TUDOR JENKS, 


MARIETTA HOLLEy, the creator of ‘‘ Samantha 
Allen,’’ may be forgiven much that is in her books in 
consideration of her claims as the inventor of that 
painfully true phrase, ‘‘a pleasure exertion,’’ as ap- 
plied to occasions demanding forced enjoyment. 

Many pens will be busied in declaring what the 
Christman season should be; may not one be use- 
fully employed in warning against making it ‘‘a 
pleasure exertion”? As spring lightly turns the young 
man’s fancy to thoughts of love, so winter often 
turns the older man’s fancy heavily to thoughts of 
love, also, with the difference that the elder’s 
thoughts are weighted by the obligation of Christ- 
mas gifts. It is not that-he does not wish to make 
presents, the trouble lies in the conflict between the 
promptings of generosity and the dictates of prudence. 

In many a family, the giving of Christmas tokens is 
a burden borne by the parents and mature relatives 
forthe sake of the children; and as the family ceases 
to number its ages in the teens, there is atacit aban- 
donment of the interchange of gifts, usually with an 
unconfessed sense of relief. 

I have seen several instances of this, vesulting in a 
gradual omission of all that should mark the day, 
and a final conversion of at least the merely social 
side of Christmas into the regular American holiday 
—a lazy day of half-welcome rest. This result is usu- 
ally ascgibed to the ‘‘growing up”’ of a family, and 
regarded as normal and inevitable. I am convinced, 
however, that it is due to the- foolish conversion of 
what was meant to be a mere signification of good 
will and Christian fellowship, intoan attempt to fulfil 
mutual obligations. 

Whether my opinion is justified is easily tested in 
any given case. A simple experiment will decide. 

Let there be an understanding among the members 
of a family that there is to be no giving of presents 
that have considerable intrinsic value; but, on the 
other hand, let it be understood as well that each 
must give some trifle to every other of the circle. 
And in choosing the token of kindliness, there should 
be proof of the kindly thought which the gift typifies. 
In this way, I have been made sure by at least one 
experience, the true spirit of Christmas-giving may 
be evoked and made manifest. 

It is not easy to follow these suggestions. There 
is always the temptation to buy for the loved mem- 
bers of the family those things which they long to 
have and we long to give them. It seems such an 
excellent opportunity for all to club together and buy 
for the father that expensive set of books he will 
never afford for himself; or to order for the son 
the bicycle for which he is too unselfish to ask. 
But is it not true, and have you mot known it true, 
that the gift carries with it an obligation of gratitude 
or a realization of the unselfishness of the givers that 
robs possession of half its joy? 

It is not the spirit of the Golden Rule—the spirit 
of Christmas Day—to deprive ourselves for others to 
give them more than they desire, or to receive 
from them what we wish they would not give. Who 
has not seen a new meaning in ‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’’ when trying to find words 
of gratitude for a token of remembrance that must 

have cost the giver dear, willingly as it is offered ? 


Then there should be no expectation, no disap- 


pointment over Christmas gifts. Human nature is 
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ters of a Christmas tree, in spite of the best will in 
the world to receive in the spirit of the time what- 
ever might be offered. ‘Blessed are they who ex- 
pect nothing” in very truth, as well as in cynicism. 
If you are unwilling to confess the justice of these 
hard sayings, observe your children, if they are young 
enough to show their feelings. See the quick glance 
of comparison that is given by’one doll’s little mis- 
tress to hersister’s doll. Seethe quivering lip of the 
boy who wrote to Santa Claus for a ‘‘ real gun’’ and 
receives, Owing to some strange blunder on the 
Saint’s part, a rubber-tipped arrow gun _ instead. 


weak, I have had bitter moments beneath the glit- 


Consider the mocking sneer of the poor relative, as 
she finds herthimble a plated one—as some do, per- 
haps. 

If it be known that the gifts will be but thoughtful 
trifles, things which the poor relative and the miillion- 
aire cousin may exchange on even terms and with 
mutual good understanding, it seems to me that the 
Mammon of unrighteousness is exorcised. 

Perhaps you may give your friend, in these days of 
cheap printing, the periodical which he has meant to 
take for himself. Your brother receives the pretty 
ball of shaving paper which has cost you little trouble 
but assures him you have noticed his infant mustache; 
and he gives you, in return, for your chatelaine the 
silver pencil that you never remember to buy for 
yourself. A box of candy even, to those who have a 
sweet tooth, is quite sufficient to carry the message of 
peace and good willthat the day demands. 

If your heart will not be satisfied with a trifling gift, 
go and break open your savings bank and squander its 
coins lavishly upon the chosen one. But do not, I 
beg of you, make your presents Christmas gifts. Let 
the temple of that day be free of money changers. 
Otherwise the Christmas token will become like the 
French New Year's’ present—a tax exacted as of 
right, and evaded by the skilful as other taxes have 
been and always will be. 

This is hardly a Christmas message; but at no 
other time will the words so enforce themselves upon 
observation. And I speak in all earnestness, that 
the loving kindness of the day may belong not only 
to babes and sucklings, but to us all who are children 
of the Father. 
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The Sunday-School Problem. 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY, LL.D., 
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PRESIDENT OF THE TEACHERS’ CoLLEGe, New York City. 


AMONG friends of the Sunday-school there is dis- 
satisfaction with its present results and future pros- 
pects. It is felt that there must be a change or it will 
be the worse for the Sunday-schools and for the chil- 
dren who attend them. A veteran in Sunday-school 
work has recently said in effect: ‘‘ I have been for twen- ° 
ty yearsa worker in the Sunday-school, and I believe 
that the time has come when our system of Sunday- 
school administration, unless something is done to 
prevent, is going to smash.’’ Ministers are begin- 
ning to grow suspicious. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with the young people? Why are they estranged 
from the church?’’ was asked not long ago in 
a conference of ministers. ‘‘Sunday-schools,” was 
the earnest reply of one. Thoughtful parents are 
dissatisfied. It used to be the correct thing to send 
children to Sunday-school, asking no questions. 
Sunday-school was Sunday-school, just as church 
was church. But there are many parents who feel it 
necessary to investigate the kind of Sunday-school 
before they enrol their children, and who upon in- 
vestigation prefer, for conscience’ sake, to keep their 
children at home and teach them there. ‘‘ Do you 
know anything about Sunday-schools?” I once asked 
of an intelligent woman. ‘‘I am sorry to say that I 
do,” was her reply. : 

The causes of this condition are, in part at least, 
obvious enough. The times have changed, and 
children have changed, and methods and standards 
of school-teaching and organization have changed; 
but the great mass of the Sunday-schools have not 
changed. In secular education there has been little 
short of a revolution. 
the curriculum that regarded ‘‘the three R’s ” as the 
chief diet of the child has given way. Instead we 
have the conception which would bring the very best 
in literature, art, music and nature into the life of the 
youngest children. But while in Sunday-school 
theory and practice there has been progress, there 


has not been anything like so complete an adjust- 
And while in secular schools there is an in- 
creasing demand for teachers of higher education and 
better professional training, Sunday-schools, as a culture and in Hebrew temples, but in Christian 


ment. 





tude. 


The old-time conception of 
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rule, are taught by those whose consecration and 
self-denying spirit are greater than their aptness to 
teach. Add to these disadvantages thase difficulties 
inherent or seemingly so, in Sunday-school work— 
crowded and noisy rooms, ill-graded classes, irregu- 
larity of attendance and general lack of authority, and 
the fact that Sunday comes only once a week and 
Sunday-school lasts only an hour, and that the fires 
kindled and banked often go out between Sundays— 
and is it any wonder that many people distrust the 
present Sunday-school systemand others incline to 
give up the whole thing as an impracticable scheme ? 

For one, I do not share in this desponding atti- 
The mission which the Sunday-school (or 
School of Ethics and Religion, or, better still, ‘School 


of Bible Study ’’) has to fulfil in our American system 


of education is too vital to permit of abandonment. 
We may reform it, but by no means give it up. What 
means of reform are practicable? What course 
should one pursue who might be given the opportu- 
nity to organize a new school from the ground up? 
Many lines of reform suggest themselves. The cen- 
ter of the problem, however, lies in the training of 
the teacher. ‘‘As the teacher, so the school” is 
especially true of the Sunday-school, both from its 
end and from its limitations. A good teacher with a 
poor system of lessons, if allowed freedom, is better 
than a poor teacher with a perfect system of lessons. 
How shall teachers be trained most effectively? How 
can it be made possible for those who have native 
aptness to teach and the spirituality requisite for the 
teacher of religious truth to take time to become 
trained? These seem to be the earliest problems de- 
manding solution. The present writer has been una- 
ble to reach any conclusion regarding ways and means 
of solution that does not involve, sooner or later, a 
moderate outlay of money. Competent instruction 
cannot be provided without cost. A teacher who 
might be very willing to devote an hour on Sunday 
to teaching and two hours outside to preparation 
might be utterly unable to devote the longer time 
requisite for the work of training without some finan- 
cial remuneration which would enable him to provide 
a substitute for a portion of his week-day work. For 
the teacher in the School of Bible Study must ulti- 
mately be a professional teacher. He must not live 
from hand to mouth, taking in material on Saturday 
night and giving it out on the following Sunday af- 
ternoon. The teacher must have ‘‘tank pressure.’’ 
He must be a capitalist. He must have a bank ac- 
count of knowledge and principles of teaching upon 
which to draw. 
provide. 
Reasonable and necessary as it seems, the idea of 
paying for service that for more than a hundred 
years has been freely given is to most persons re- 
pellent. What becomes of the spirit of sacrifice for 
Jesus’ sake if the work is done for pay? Yet St. Paul's 
consecration was not less because he stood up for 
the principle that the ‘‘ laborer is worthy of his hire,”’ 
and took pay whenever he could do so without dan- 
It is the 
custom for those who preach to receive pay, why not 
for those who teach? Is teaching less important or 
less difficult than preaching ? 
the colts require less skill than the driving of the old 
horses? So it would seem, Martin Luther and Ig- 
natius Loyola and Felix Adler to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Can it be that our churches, some 
of them, are suffering from 
the ability of effects to get themselves produced 
without having been first hitched on to sufficient 
causes? So many things come to them, both from 
divine and human sources, without material com- 
pensation—do they forget that there isa line between 
free gift and ‘“ something f6r nothing,” 
‘“‘trust God” and expecting powder to keep itself 
dry? I have in mind at this moment one wealthy 
church in this city which not long ago, to its lasting 
shame, offered a young woman of special professiona| 
training, whose whole time was to be engaged, the 


And this it costs time and money to 


ger of bringing the Gospel into disrepute. 


Does the training of 


‘*over-confidence’’ in 


between 


sum of five dollars a week—a clear case of ‘‘ making 
one charity necessitate another.” 

Does not experience with service paid and unpaid 
warrant the conclusion that, 77 ‘the long run (which 
isthe kind or run we are making), unpaid service 
works injustice to some one, and tends to decrease 
efficiency, while paid service is not only more effi- 
cient than volunteer service but may be just as con- 
secrated, and if anything a little more so? 

At any rate one may be allowed to predict that the 
time will come when trained, and therefore paid, 
_ teachers will be found not alone in societies of ethical 
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churches, and that they will not be paid out of the pas- | 


tor’s pocket—on the sly, as it were, as some are to-day 
—but that the educational function of the church will 
be recognized as fully and provided for as adequately 
as any other of its activities. For the sake of the 
teachers and the children and of the cause of religious 
education, one may hope that this day is not far dis- 
tant. 

The following blank, which will explain itself, has 
been prepared in order to throw light on the Sunday- 
school problem. Readers of this article are requested 
to co-operate in collecting the desired information. 

To Sunday-school Workers.—For the sake of helping 
the cause of Sunday-school organization and teaching, 
you are earnestly requested to fill out the following 
blank without delay, and send your reply to President 
Hervey, Teachers’ College, New York. 

The results will be embodied in a report which will be 
sent to all who have contributed, and who send their 
names and addresses 

For economy and ease in filling out, the blank re- 
quires little writing; the crossing out or underscoring 
of words will in most cases suffice. For example, if you 
mean that your pupils ave well graded, cross out the 
word ‘‘not’; if you mean that your pupils prefer 
‘*stories of Old Testament characters,’’ either under- 
score these words, or cross out some or all of the others 
in the same group; if you cannot, or do nct wish to fill 
out all the group, fill some and draw a line through the 
rest. 

The replies will be considered confidential, so far as 
relates to names and places. For purposes of further 
investigation it is desirable that names and places be 
given. 

QUESTIONS ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 

I. Statistics.—I use the International Lessons; Bible 
Study Union Lessons; the Bible text; chiefly catechism 
(give its name, church history, Christian year, creed, 
collects). 

I have taught in Sunday-school years; my pres- 
Ido not attend a weekly (month- 
ly) teachers’ meeting. This meeting deals only (chiefly) 
with the subject matter of the lesson for the coming 
Sunday, with business, with methods of teaching. In 
preparing the lesson I chiefly use the following helps 
(arranged in order of helpfulness): 


ent class years. 


children, aged 
graded, not regular in attendance. 

II. Tastes and Interests.—My children aged pre- 
fer the stories of the Old Testement characters; par- 
ables, miracles, words and works of Jesus, of Paul, of 
other New Testament characters, literary, historical, 
doctrinal portions of the Bible. 

The Bible does not seem to have been spoiled for my 
pupils by use without understanding, by the foregone 
conclusion, that they ought to love and be interested in 
it. The pupils donot give evidence of having a sense 
of the reality of the Bible narrative and characters. 

III. Methods.—I do not teach the Bible as literature, 
as history. I do not make use of the telling of Bible 
stories. 


In my class there are ; not well 


IV. Memorizing Catechism.—My pupils do not like 
the Catechism, do not understand it, do not learn it by 
rote. I donot believe in teaching them more Bible and 
less doctrine. 

I believe in (and have tried) /eading up from the con- 
crete presentation or experience, to the abstract form 
of sound words, 7. ¢., story before catechism, induction 
(I believe in and have practiced /eading down from the 
form of sound words to explanations, illustrations, ¢. ¢., 
catechism first, deduction). 

I do not have the pupils commit to memory passages 
of Scripture, as ‘‘Golden Text,’ ‘‘memory verses,” 
Psalms, the words of Jesus. They do not asa rule like 
They are more interested in 
(and profited by) reciting alone (in concert). 


to commit to memory. 


V. Values.—My pupils are most interested in general 
exercises (singing, concert reading, praying, general 
summary or remarks); in class exercises (reading, ref- 
erence work, questions on the text asked in class, pre- 
pared at home; questions on other matters, descrip- 
tions, explanations, sidelights, stories, illustrations, pe- 
riods or characters as wholes, applications, appeals). 

My pupils seem to be most profited by social inter- 
course with teachers and fellow-pupils, personal influ- 
ence of teacher, general atmosphere, particular instruc- 
tion. 

VI. Results.—My pupils (pupils whom I observe) do 
not pay good attention, are not disturbed by the noise 
of other classes, are not interested, not reverent, do not 
make progress, do net give a connected idea of what 
they study. 

VII. General Results.—Regarding Sunday-schools in 
general I am not encouraged by the attendance, espe- 
cially of older pupils; by the attitude of all pupils 

‘toward the Sunday-school; by the testimony of former 
Sunday-school teachers as to their experience of Sun- 
day-school work, or its observed effect by the statement 
of pastors and others who have given the matter atten- 


tion. I should not agree with the minister who said, in 
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answer to the question, ‘‘ How should you explain the 
present coldness of young people to the Church a 
‘“‘ The fault lies in the Sunday-school.” 

VIII. Reforms.—If possible, I should like to have 
the following features in our Sunday-school: expert 
supervisors (teachers) paid; separate class rooms; 
graded classes; tests for promotion; teachers’ meetings 
to study the principle of.teaching in general, and meth- 
ods for current work; a change in the plan of lessons 
used; greater freedom whereby there might be differ- 
ent lessons and a different grade of progress for differ- 
ent classes; more consecutive work; more (less) inten- 
sive work attempted; richer, heartier, longer (shorter) 
general excrcises; better singing under expert direc- 
tion and training; co-operation with parents and home 
study of the works of God in nature as well as the Bible. 

IX. Aim.—What is your general and your special 
aim in Sunday-school work? In what ways do you 
consciously fall short of your aim? 

X. Progress.—If you have changed your way of 
teaching or plan of Sunday-school work, state how and 
with what results, both satisfactory and unsatisfactory, 

General remarks and suggestions. 

Teacuers’ Co.L_ece, New York. 


BY COL. B. F. WATSON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Knowing that THE INDEPENDENT esteems as pre- 
cious occurrencesin our early national career tending 
to reverence for the fathers and devotion to the insti- 
tutions which they founded, I venture to send you the 
story of an incident in the private life of John Adams 
which, tho unimportant, seems to have such a ten- 
dency. Away back in ‘‘the forties” a student of 
divinity and another of law, hailing from the region of 
Massachusetts Bay, projected a vacation trip of three 
hundred miles, including in its scheme a visit to the 
White Mountains. The day of bicycles had not then 
dawned, and railroads in their infancy had reached 
no nearer to the White Hills than Franklin, N. H., 
when we, prompted by scanty means, resolved to give 
the go-by to stages and taverns and take to the road, 
trusting to such entertainment as farmhouses would 
afford. After a long day’s dusty tramp along the 
picturesque shores of Lake Winnepiseogee, nightfall 
found us successfully seeking supper and lodging at 
an ordinary farm cottage in the town of Molten- 
borough, Carroll County, N. H. Our farmer host 
was a middle-aged man as unattractive to us as we 
doubtless were to him in our travel-stained condi- 
tion, until he felicitously matched our boyish brag by 
casually mentioning that he had been for several 
years ‘‘the body servant’’—he did not say the valet 
—of the elder Adams. Fresh from declaiming at 
school Daniel Webster’s rendering of John Adams’s 
glowing speech in the Convention of the Colonies— 
‘«Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart to this vote ’’—the announce- 
ment electrified us and awed us as tho we were close 
to greatness itself, and that humble farmhouse seem- 
ed to our youthful enthusiasm the very antechamber 
of a patriotic presence. The ‘‘ body servant” must 
have appreciated our awakened interest, for he kindly 
patronized us while we inquisitively sought to make the 
most of this chance association with one who had been 
personally so close to the great Revolutionary agitator; 
the bold Defier of Kings and Parliaments; the sturdy 
‘Pillar of Independence ’’; the nominator of George 
Washington to be Commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the Revolution; the man preferred by his country- 
men, next to Washington, for first President of the 
United States; the statesman twice elected Vice Pres- 
ident under Washington, and then elevated as second 
President of the Republic over such giants as Jeffer- 
son, Jay, Burr, Clinton, Samuel Adams, Pinckney, 
Ellsworth and Rutledge; the revered patriot in re- 
tirement, privileged for a quarter of a century after 
the termination of his Presidency serenely to witness 
the phenomenal progress and success of the nation 
he had been so influential in creating, and to enjoy 
extraordinary proof of its appreciation and gratitude 
in the election of his son to be sixth President of the 
United States over men so famed and so popular as 
Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay. 

Would to God that the present generation of 
American boys, many of whom are in danger of drift- 
ing away from the honest simplicity and unselfish 
patriotism of ‘‘ Seventy-six,’’ were capable of feeling 
the inspiration which filled us as we heard graphic 
reminiscences of the men whose wisdom and sacrifices 


established government by the people. No Delmon- 


ico banquet could have availed to extend our vigils so 
near to the morning watch as did that simple narra- 
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tive of lofty living which seemed to us a feast of patri- 
otism. 

As a ‘“‘nightcap’’ he told how John Adams received 
the news of the election of his son to the Presidency 
in the year 1824. No candidate in that canvass hav- 
ing secured a majority of the electoral votes, the 
choice between them devolved upon the House ‘of 
Representatives. The strife for this highest gift of 
the people was then, as now, intense, and as there 
was little disposition to yield the coveted prize, the 
result was long’suspended in doubt while the country 
was anxious to know whether the Republic could 
withstand the strain this controversy for office was 
putting upon it. The elder Adams at his home in 
Quincy, Norfolk County, Mass., on the border of 
Boston Harbor, watched the contest, keenly inter- 
ested for the triumph of his party. as well as over- 
whelmingly anxious for the success of his son who, 
notwithstanding his distinguished services as ambas- 
sador of his country, had received in the previous 
canvass for the Presidency only one electoral vote to 
two hundred and thirty-one cast for James Monroe. 
Mr. Adams gave peremptory orders that the final re- 
sult of the election should be communicated to him 
as soon as received, whatever the hour of day or 
night. The electoral votes originally for Henry Clay 
turned the scale, and finally John Quincy Adams 
was elected sixth President of the United States, 
Clay becoming Secretary of State. There were in 
those days no telegraphs, nor telephones, nor even 
railroads to cenvey the news over the five or six 
hundred miles between the city of Washington 
and the home of the Adamses; for tho Watts 
had fifty years before discovered the utility of steam 
and Stephenson had at about this same year of 1824, 
in England, applied steam to the uses of transporta- 
tion, it was six years thereafter before our country 
could boast of twenty-three miles of railroad, since 
expanded into more than 130,000 miles. In what 
manner the news was carried to New York City our 
host did not know, but from thence he said it was 
taken in a ‘‘ printed slip,’’ by a messenger on horse- 
back at great speed and with many relays. It was 
past midnight when the tidings reached Quincy, and 
Mr. Adams was then sound asleep. He, as well as 
the household, was promptly awakened, fires were 
kindled and lamps set a burning. He insisted upon 
being completely dressed with most scrupulous exact- 
ness in knee buckles, ruff and periwig, and was then 
assisted into the library and seated in his easy chair. 
When all the details of preparation were complete 
the messenger was introduced and allowed to read 
and requested to reread the printed slip. At the 
conclusion of the reading the aged patriot ‘‘ cried 
like a child,” and all in attendance cried in sympathy 
with the patriarch, whose cup of earthly honor was 
indeed full to running over. 

On July 4th, 1826, the anniversary of his nation’s 
birthday, John Adams departed this life, at the ripe 
old age of ninety-one years, revered by his country- 
men, honored throughout the world and mourned by 
universal sorrow. On the same day, by strange co- 
incidence, Jefferson, his Vice President, and his ju- 
nior by ten years, and third President of the United 
States, also died universally honored and lamented. 
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English Notes. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE papers are discussing the question of ‘‘tips” 
to servants at country houses. No doubt among 
sporting people the exactions of gamekeepers at this 
season—some of whom we are told will not even 
‘‘take gold’’ (in which case I should accommodate 
them by giving them silver)—are no doubt ridiculous. 
but, as regards other servants, I think remuneration of 
a moderate kind from guests is only right and rea- 
sonable. The argument is advanced that if their 
presence puts an additional strain upon the servants, 
for which they ought to be compensated, the proper 
person to do it is not the guest but the host. This 
strikes me as taking a very ungenial view of the mat- 
ter. The guest rewards the servants for personal 
attentions, quite outside their ordinary service, and 
the extra pay rewards them for their extra trouble. 
As to the matter of expense which, unless with un- 
necessarily lavish persons, is a small matter, it may 
surely be argued that since the guest is being enter- 
tained gratis he can afford to be liberal with his 
money. 

The scheme of a railway up the Jungfrau has for 
the present come to a standstill, which is not sur- 
prising since the cost is estimated at $300,000, and to 
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be remunerative the trains would have to carry 1,300 
passengers a day. Moreover, even when the ridge of 
snow on the summit is leveled, that would be only 
room for thirty touriststo stand at a time. There 
never was a madder financial proposal. One would 
almost think it the proposition of the same joker who 
stuck up the notice at the foot of the Matterhorn the 
other day: ‘‘ This hill is dangerous for cyclists.” 

There is no end to competitions nowadays out of 
which any gate-money can be procured. The latest 
and most ridiculous is the cock-crowing exhibition 
on the Continent, where one regrets to see an English 
chanticleer has won the prize, by emitting no less 
than a hundred and thirtp-four cock-a-doodle-doos in 
an hour. Such a competition is not only senseless 
but mischievous, since, if the idea ‘‘catches on”’ 
cocks will doubtless be trained to make as much noise 
as possible, the very contrary of which is desired by 
the whole human race. The crowing of a cock and 
the barking of a dog are probably the two animal 
noises which are most apt to ‘‘ get upon the nerves.’’ 
The striking of the quarters and half-hours of a town 
clock in the vicinity of one’s bedroom is another 
sound wherein madness lies; while, strange to say, 
the blows of a blacksmith’s hammer on the anvil 
have rather a soothing effect upon the would-be 
sleeper. 

An American humorist gives us, as an instance of 
extreme meanness, the case of the proprietor of a 
powder manufactory that exploded, and who deducted 
from the wages of his employés the time that they 
were up in the air. That is certainly hard to beat; 
yet the person who lost £25 in notes the other day, 
and gave nothing to the poor woman who picked 
them up and returned them to him, runs a good sec- 
ond. The magistrate to whom the woman applied, 
very properly observed that such a creature was but 
half a man—he might have added ‘‘and that the 
worst half’’—but he was unable to reward her. 
What seems a great mistake is that his name and 
address were not given; their publication perhaps 
would not shame him, but it would teach his ac- 
quaintances whom to avoid. There must be a great 
deal of this sort of meanness in the world, for in the 
same newspaper that records it I read that an East 
London lad, who has on various occasions saved 
seven persons from drowning, has‘been only once re- 
warded for his exertions—and then with one shilling. 
Morally, I suppose, these stingy wretches are not 
quite so bad as thieves, but to my mind they are much 
more offensive. 

The people who wish to live on, and at the same 
time torealize their life insurances are numerous; but 
the putting this into effect is difficult. Itis also dan- 
gerous to their acquaintances, who coming face to 
face with them after their reported departure to the 
next world, are liable to have fits; this, however, 
never seems to cost themascruple. A curious exam- 
ple of this favorite fraud has lately taken place, I 
read, at Southend. An individual left his clothes on 
the pier with a farewell letter to his relict announcing 
his own decease, of the usual heartrending kind. The 
company in which he had insured his (really valuable) 
life had their doubts of the genuineness of his de- 
parture, which have now been corroborated. The 
firm that employed him advertised for a man to sup- 
ply his place, without giving their name and address, 
and the person supposed deceased had the extraordi- 
nary ill fortune to apply for it. This is probably the 
most extraordinary instance of a gentleman’s “‘ giving 
himself away” that -has hitherto been recorded. 

It has been discovered bya French statistician that 
the average age of doctors is much higher than that 
of any other calling—it is no less than fifty-six. 
When we consider that doctors are probably more 
reckless than any other diners-out—habitually take 
the things they tell other people are ‘‘ poison” — 
this is very creditable to the profession. The reproach 
‘Physician heal thyself,’’ would appear to be un- 
founded; for it seems they do heal themselves, or at 
all events manage to hang on to life longer than the 
rest of the world, they probably know more about 
antidotes and ‘‘ poisons” than we do. Where their 
great pull consists, however, is, no doubt, in their op- 
portunities of observing what treatment is most effi- 
cacious with their patients. A certain physician is 
said to have let this particular cat out of the bag to 
one to whom he was paying marked attention. ‘‘Iam 
very much interested in your case,’’ he said, ‘‘ be- 
cause I have the same complaint myself; and if this 
medicine really does you good I shall try it.” 

The passion for dainties is nowhere so strong as in 
dogs and boys. There is absolutely no end to the 
appetite of a puppy; if he ever ceases to eat biscuits 
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it is only because he has something offered to him 
that he likes better. His beautiful eyes, his mobile 
ears, are never more eloquent than in their expecta- 
tion of food. Indisposition does not affect them; 
they are never indisposed for a feast. With all other 
living things it is different. When Matthias, the 
canary, was stricken with illness neither sugar nor 
seed, we are told, availed to attract him. 
“‘ Poor Matthias! could’st thou speak 

What a tale of thy last week! 

Every morning did we pay 

Stupid salutations gay, 

Suited well to health; but how 

Mocking, how incongruous now! 

Cake we offered, sugar, seed, 

Never doubtful of thy need. 


Troubling with ourchatter vain 
Ebb of life and mortal pain.” 

But a dog would eat sugar ‘‘under the ribs of 
death.”’ Locker tells us of a cat he knew far ad- 
vanced in years, who, within ten minutes of her death, 
chased her own tail. ‘*‘ What a lesson,”’ he says, ‘‘ to 
us humans”! but she would probably have looked 
askance at her dinner; the dog never; and the boy is 
like him. A little fellow wrote a letter to his mother 
from school the other day: ‘‘I am very ill; my tem- 
perature is a hundred and five; a hundred and eight 
is death; please to send me a hamper.” 

It is not only under a monarchical government that 
persons in authority give themselves airs. An Amer- 
ican friend tells me of acommandant of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard who, late at chapel one Sunday morning, 
ordered the chaplain never, thereafter, to commence 
the service until he was in his seat. The chaplain 
duly obeyed the order, and on the arrival of the com- 
modore, would begin the Episcopal service: ‘‘ The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence before him’’—on hearing which, the old sea 
dog would gravely bow and acknowledge the compli- 
ment! 

The fancy value that is set on worthless lives in 
this country is most extraordinary. Whenever a 
particularly brutal ruffian is sentenced to be hung, 
there are numerous petitions that his precious breath 
may be preserved. If he murders half-a-dozen peo- 
ple and then cuts his own throat there are ‘fears’ 
expressed that he may not survive. This has very 
naturally caused the criminal classes to set an artifi- 
cial price upon their existence. One of them has re- 
cently developed a new industry in reliance upon the 
public weakness. He follows unprotected females 
into lonely places, and solicits alms under the threat 
of committing suicide if his demand is not complied 
with. They have not the courage to observe: ‘‘ Pray 
do,’’ or ‘‘ That would be a capital plan.” Nothing, of 
course, is further from his intention; but he trades 
upon their mistaken philanthropy. I was oncea wit- 
ness to a violent quarrel among some commercial 
travelers ina provincial inn; it was somehow con- 
nected with the custody of a five pound note, and 
one of them in a transport of rage exclaimed: ‘‘ Then 
I will throw it onthe fire!’’ It made a great sensa- 
tion among them, for he held it close to the bars; 
but a voice drawled out: ‘‘I am quite sure he will 
never do it; quite sure.’’ I never saw resolution so 

‘* sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,’’ than 
in the angry gentleman’s face as he returned that 
fiver to its proprietor. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Christmas is Coming. 
1? 


BY MISS MARY V. WORSTELL. 


WHICH of us is not besieged at Christmas-time by 
perplexed friends who insistently demand suggestions 
as to what to give this one, that one, or the other! 
And after some dozen or two possible presents have 
been named, one finds a dozen or two objections ad- 
vanced against each suggestion. 

Every one offers different lists of articles and dif- 
ferent bits of advice. The following list is the best 
in the way of suggestions and advice that the writer 
can give; and they are here set down in the hope of 
filling a want that is widespread at the approaching 
holiday season. If none of the articles named proves 
to be exactly what is desired, yet reading over the list 
may possibly bring to mind just what is sought. 

Make much of the Christmas season. . Decorate 
with holly and evergreens as lavishly as your means 
will allow. On Christmas Day have a particularly 
nice dinner, and donot tail to rescue from a boarding 
house two or three people to whom a home Christmas 
dinner will be a welcome change. If both the triend 
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and the boarding house chance to be unattractive, let 
the invitation be especially cordial and urgent. And 
why not have a little gift, and a sprig of holly, at each 
plate ? 

Just a word concerning the unfortunate ones who 
live in boarding houses. Their friends are respect- 
fully urged to abstain from presenting them with 
books or bric-a-brac, save under .exceptional circum- 
stances. When a person has nosettled home, beware 
of adding to belongings that so often prove a burden 
instead of a pleasure. 

The matter of Christmas gifts should receive atten- 
tion long before the holidays. Make out a careful 
list of those to whom you wish to give presents, and 
consider carefully the sum you havetoexpend. Hav- 
ing settled these two important points, use your best 
endeavors to stick tothem. When stores are filled 
to overflowing with tempting articles, and one is 
spurred on by the laudable wish to give pleasure, con- 
siderations of economy are apt to be thrown +o the 
winds. Itis, indeed, hard to keep within the limit 
previously fixed; but, having once decided what the 
limit must be, keep to it, if only for the tonic effect 
upon your moral nature. 

There is room for an unbounded amount of tact 
and thought in bestowing even the least of presents. 
A Christmas souvenir ought tobe a little better than 
an ordinary gift, and in order to compass this result 
it may be well to follow a plan suggested by a certain 
family known to the writer. When each member 
wishes to give a Christmas present to the same friend 
or relative who is well supplied with ordinary knick- 
knacks, they find it a capital way to combine the 
money to be expended. Thus they are enabled to 
purchase a gift of more real value to the recipient 
than a number of smaller articles. Almost any one 
would prefer a piece of the beautiful Rookwood pot- 
tery to its value in gloves, handkerchiefs and stick- 
pins. 

People of large means can easily find beautiful and 
appropriate gifts at the stores of jewelers, booksellers, 
picture sellers, or furniture dealers. While, for these 
so-called ‘‘lucky ones” Christmas is merely the ex- 
pending of much money, who would willingly forego 
the pleasure of gently cudgeling one’s brains in order 
to compass some long desired object? Charles Lamb, 
in his later days, when money, fortunately, was quite 
plentiful, discourses thus charmingly of his early econ- 
omies. The words he credits to his ‘‘cousin,” the 
very delightful and cultivated 
named in his essays: 


‘* Bridget,” so often 


‘*I wish the good old times would come again when- 
we were not quite sorich. I do not mean that I want 
to be poor; but there was a middle state in which I am 
sure we were a great deal happier. A purchase is but 
a purchase, now that you have money enough and to 
spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph. When we 
coveted a cheap luxury (and oh, how much ado I had to 
get you to consent in those times!), we were used to 
have a debate for two or three days before, and to 
weigh the for and against, and think what we might 
spare it out of, and what saving we could hit upon that 
should be an equivalent. A thing was worth buying 
then when we felt the money that we paid for it.” 

First of all, the heads of the house—the father, 
mother, husband or wife—should claim especial con- 
sideration. There is a certain notiom, which is far 
too prevalent, that advancing years destroy one’s 
relish for gifts—that Father and Mother do not en- 
joy receiving presents as they did years ago. It isnot 
true. This point is wittily touched upon in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a delightful story by Miss A. 
G. Plympton: ‘ 

‘‘For Mother I am making a lovely pincushion. I 
began it for Aunt Jane, but that was two years ago, 
and I knew she had forgetten all about it. I told 
Mamie Whyte that I was going to give it to her, and 
she said it was lovely and thanked me for it; but that 
was before I dropped it in the coalhod, and I didn’t be- 
lieve she would want it after that. With Mother it’s 
different, because she says she values anything her 
children have taken pains to make for her.” 

While it is to be hoped that few presents reach 
their destination after careers so varied, there isa 
lurking spirit which hints that anything will be valued 
by ‘‘Mother.’’ While a loving parent-heart will 
glorify simple gifts into things very choice and beau- 
tiful, look to it that you give them your Jest while 
you have them with you. Give your best to those 
who are really dearest. 

There is still another mischievous spirit abroad. 
is the spirit of ‘‘ give and take’’ between friends. 


It 
So 


prevalent is it that the funny papers make it a target 
for jokes. 
following ; 


But there is more truth than jest in the 
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‘‘ Papa,’’ asked a small boy, ‘‘what is Christmas ?”’ 

‘‘ Christmas, my son, is a day on which we receive 
presents for which we have no earthly use, but which 
compel us to give in return things we can’t possibly 
afford to buy.”’ 

How often one hears a remark like the following: 

‘What can I give to Kate? I am pretty sure that 
she means to give me something.”’ 

When repayment is the motive for giving, don't 
give. Give only to those whom you hold in regard, 
or to those whose dull, humdrum lives need all the 
pleasure the Christmas season brings. 

A present of money would sometimes be the most 
welcome gift, yet the would-be giver is restrained by 
the knowledge that much tact is needed in making 
the gift; but often the difficulty may be gracefully 
overcome by giving a humorous turn to the making 
of such a present. 

A certain young man at college received from an 
unclea pillbox, which bore the words, ‘‘ Take until 
relieved.’’ Inside the box were several gold coins. 
A physician, writing to a favorite niece, inclosed a 
check, saying: ‘‘ Please accept from Dr. X the in- 
closed and apply wherever ,needed.” A 
check, for some inscrutable reason, seems a favorite 
and unobjectionable way of cutting the Gordian knot. 
One young lady received a large hatbox containing a 
sailor hat coquettishly trimmed with ten new one- 
dollar bills; another had acollar embellished with a 
large bow made out of bills. If the bills are of 
large denomination, none of the jaunty effect is lost. 

There is a useful hint in the following remark which 
a young lady was overheard to make: ‘‘I suppose 
Aunt Martha will give me a berry set or a gorgeous 
sofa pillow. If she knew how much-I need a nice 
new trunk to take away with me next summer, I am 
sure she would be glad to give me that instead.”’ 

it is a good plan to find out, months in advance, 
if possible, in a way not to arouse suspicions, just 
what a person wants; and if you can procure it, you 
may be certain that your gift will have a right royal 
welcome. Remembering that the most commonplace 
things are sometimes the most wished-for, no apology 
will be made for including in subsequent paragraphs 
articles of the most undoubted utility. 

Of late a charming fashion has been set of present- 
ing silver spoons, on Christmas and birthdays to very 
young children. There is much to commend in this. 
Each season brings many new and beautiful designs; 
and if each spoon is marked not only with the name 
(or initials), but with the date also, at the age of 
twenty-one there would be an interesting collection, 
Those 
bearing the earliest dates would have about them a 
delicate flavor of antiquity before their owner came 


plaster, 


and an interesting study in designs as well. 


It takes so little to amuse and entertain 
children that expensive toys are of little use to any 
one but the man who sells them; a few simple toys 
and some article of solid silver are far wiser presents; 
and be sure that, in the years to come, the children 
ther selves will appreciate the kindly foresight. 

In regard to Christmas cards—well, some of them 
are rather pretty, and there are people who profess to 
like them, just as there are people who profess to like 
crocheted slippers; but somehow I distrust their sin- 
cerity. It has been argued in their favor that they 
are easily sent by mail. Tothese misguided onesI can 
only say that they are no more mailable than dozens 
of other things no more expensive and of far more 
use. For about twenty cents one can buy many 
pretty little books, tastefully bound; and who would 
not prefer Mrs. Gaskell’s charming story of ‘*Cran- 


of age. 


ford’’ to a hectic rose entwined with the words 
‘*Merry Christmas” or ‘The Season’s Greet- 
ings.”’ 


The price of silverware is so low that numberless 
articles are made from it, and at prices that place 
them within the reach of many. There is no valid 
objection to substituting gold instead of silver, if de- 
sired. For instance, there are watches, chains, fobs, 
chatelaines, bracelets, bangles, teabells, earrings, 
seals, collar buttons, studs, sleeve buttons or links, 
rings, pendants for the neck, lorgnets (of gold, silver 
or tortoise-shell), lorgnet chains, eyeglass chains 
(gold or silver), hairpins (gold, silver, tortoise-shell 
or amber), hatpins (gold or silver), bonbonniéres, 
tea strainers and tea balls, beads (gold or silver), key 
rings (with chains or without), fruit knives, thimbles 
(gold or silver), button hooks, shoe horns, shields for 
pencil points, pocket tape measures, letter openers, 
manicure sets, glove menders, napkin rings, umbrella 
clasps, satchel tags, traveling cups, pocket flasks, 
slides for muff ribbons, pen holders, pencils, and scarf 
pins and stick pins in endless varieties. There are 
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brushes of all kinds‘mounted in silver—hair brushes, 
hat brushes, clothes brushes and bonnet brushes. A 
very nice present, costing from fifteen dollars upward, 
for a young lady, is a set of six gold buttons for a 
shirt waist. They are like ordinary cuff buttons, to 
be put in through two small buttonholes, and each 
button should be almost the size of,a cent. In fact, 
three pairs of ordinary cuff buttons could be used for 
the purpose. 

In large articles, such as teasets, soup tureens, 
trays, chafing dishes, syrup jugs and toast racks, 
triple-plate is very much cheaper, and will weara 
long time. 

In both solid and plated ware there are spoons for 
tea, coffee, dessert, table, soup, berries, preserves, 
sugar, eggs, mustard, orange, jelly, bonbons, and tea 
caddies, besides the ‘‘souvenir spoon.’’ There are 
forks for fish, oysters, olives, pickles and asparagus. 
There are knives for butter, fish, pie, cake, cheese 
and jelly; tongs for bonbons and grapes; scissors for 
grapes; knife rests, nutcrackers, nutpicks, soup 
ladles, sugar tongs and sugar sifters. 

In all sorts of glassware, from cut-glass down, one 
can buy water bottles, tumblers, goblets, wineglasses, 
finger bowls, spoon holders, celery boats, olive dishes, 
saltcellars, pepper boxes, cruets for vinegar or oil; 
and bowls for salads, berries, ice, nuts, ice-cream, fruit 
or flowers. 

In china one may select almost anything for the 
table, froma complete set of dishes to a set of butter 
plates. Between these two extremes are teasets, 
cracker jars, cups and saucers, bread dishes, dishes 
and plates of all sizes and for all purposes, besides pots 
for tea, hot water, coffee or chocolate. 

Those whose tastes are for athletic sports would be 
pleased with bicycles (with lamp, cyclometer and bell), 
canoes or rowboats, guns, pistols, fishing poles (with 
tackle, creel and trout flies), fencing foils and masks, 
skates, tennis outfits, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, foot- 
balls, boxing gloves, or ball and bat. A photographic 
outfit would be a very welcome present to many peo- 
ple. Most boys are anxious to own stamp albums, 
and there is much to be said in favor of this hobby. 
Young boys would appreciate scrapbooks, magic 
lanterns, tool boxes, blowguns, games, such as dom- 
inoes, parchesi and Halma. There are dozens of 
games to choose from. Older people would be 
pleased with checker boards, cribbage boards and 
chessmen. 

For children there is a great number of toys, old- 
fashioned and new-fashioned, from which to choose; 
such as tricycles, wagons, wheelbarrows, sleds, doll 
houses (these can be made very attractive with but 
little outlay of money), toy furniture, teasets, rocking 
horses, drums, soldier outfits (cap, belt and sword), 
doll carriages, dolls of all kinds, book slates, trans- 
parent slates, blocks of all kinds, dissected maps and 
pictures, paint boxes, rubber balls, kaleidoscopes, toy 
soldiers, boats, magnetic toys, tops of all kinds, mar- 
bles, music boxes, Noah’s arks, India-rubber toys, 
rattles and picture books innumerable. 

A potted plant is a welcome gift to many, espe- 


cially in winter, tho then the choice is usually limited . 


to palms and rubber plants, while by a real flower 
lover some choice bulbs would be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. In the way of live pets, besides dogs and cats 
there are squirrels, pigeons, canaries or goldfish, as 
well as the little Florida chameleons. 

Those who are musically inclined can find instru- 
ments at all prices, from a piano to a mouth organ. 
Between these two extremes are violins, guitars, man- 
dolins, zithers, banjos, auto-harps, and music boxes; 
while metronomes or folding music stands are wel- 
comed by those who already possess instruments. 

Optical goods of many kinds are valued presents. 
There are opera glasses, field glasses and marine 
glasses. A fine thermometer or barometer makes a 
nice present, while a Lorraine glass, which costs but 
a dollar and a half, is a source of endless diversion, 
showing ‘‘in little” every scene reflected ia it. This 
should be a part of the furnishing of every country 
home. 

A microscope is a present that will appeal very 
strongly to those having a taste for natural history. 
Where a person is deaf, and therefore debarred from 
many pleasures, a microscope is indeed a delight 
which may be enjoyed, with no sense of being at a 
disadvantage. 

To one who owns -a microscope, some choice 
slides would be most welcome. These canbe bought 
at any optician’s, and at all prices, from the wing of a 
common fly (which is very cheap) to a group of elab- 
grately arranged diatoms (which is dear), Those in- 
terested in natural history will be glad to receive all 
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sorts of objects of study, from corals and shells to 
geological specimens. , 

All sorts of pretty ‘‘ leather goods” are shown at 
the holiday season; among them may be named travel- 
ing bags, dress-suit cases, shopping bags, belts, pocket 
books and cardcases. The two latter might be 
marked with the owner's name and address, the cost 
being trifling. 

In the matter of desk furnishings, their name is 
legion. The desk itself, to be really useful should be 
large, and it should be covered with three or four 
sheets of blotting paper, fastened down with thumb 
tacks. Ink bottles come in many styles, so all 
tastes and purses may be suited. A fountain pen isa 
nice present, tho many prefer a plain gold pen. In 
presenting a pen, always buy it with the privilege of 
exchanging, for it is impossible to tell just the size 
and style that will suit the prospective owner; and a 
gold pen lasts so long it ought to be exactly adapted to 
the one who will use it. Then there are penholders 
of wood, cork, rubber, silver or gold; paper weights 
in many devices; letter racks; letter clips; mucilage 
pots of glass, or glass with a silver top; desk scissors; 
pen racks; pen trays; rolling. blotters (of olive wood or 
silver); letter scales; stamp boxes (or little books 
with leaves of parrafin paper; these can be made in 
any way the fancy dictates); penwipers (which should 
be made only of chamois skin or old kid gloves), and 
a basket for waste paper. An address book is most 
convenient ina desk, and, whether one possesses a 
desk or not, one can hardly have too much station- 
ery on hand. Ifthe paper bears the owner’s address 
or monogram (the latter is preferable nowadays) it of 
course has an especial value. Visiting cards and — 
card envelops must have their nook in every desk. A 
lap tablet, or portfolio, is useful in traveling, or where 
one does not own a desk. 

As to furniture, a visit to any furniture store will 
show you how little a person really wants compared 
to what he might want if he tried hard. Among single 
pieces may be named chairs and tables, bookcases, 
footstools, shaving stands, single low seats, wicker 
chairs and glass closets. 


New York City. 


The Problem of Spiritual Awakenings. 


BY JAMES L. HILL, D.D. 





THERE were 1,395 Congregational churches that 
received no accessions upon confession of faith during 
the last year for which statistics have been collected. 
Among our 5,482 Congregational churches more than 
one-fourth of the number gathered no sheaves out of 
that field whichis the world. There are 1,750 Pres- 
byterian churches which do not report any additions 
upon confession of faith. While some of these may 
have augmented by conversion the number of pro- 
nounced believers, still, as closely as the matter can 
be approximated by the last reports, it is perhaps safe 
to say that every fifth church among the 7,573 bodies 
of believers in that mighty denomination witnessed 
no confession of faith in Christ at its altar during the 
twelvemonth. Many of these unfruitful churches are 
evidently the lesser ones that are dependent upon 
home missionary aid. The inference which it seems 
desirable to have made from these figures is rendered 
more obvious when we find that the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society began its fiscal year with a 
deficit of $51,700, which has since been increased, 
and the debt of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions exceeds $299,000. Bringing the cold facts 
together, I addressed this inquiry to some of our 
most conspicuous and loyal and faithful superintend- 
ents and workers in home missionary fields: ‘‘ Do 
you not believe that, if by evangelists some dependent 
churches could be revived and enlarged it would re- 
lieve the Home Missionary Society of their support ?” 
The answers to this inquiry were all one way. 

One whose name would carry as much weight as 
that of any laborer in the field gives expression to 
this sentiment: ‘‘I know that evangelistic work 
would do most to relieve the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the care of dependent churches. It has proved 
so in this State.” Instances are given with much 
freedom. One church was brought from an ability 
to pay $350, as salary, to pay $900, and the same year 
gave the State Home Missionary Society $135. The 
Home Missionary Superintendent of a contiguous 
State names a church which was struggling along 
with twenty-three members when an evangelist, who 
is named, visited it and remained two weeks, and six- 
ty-three members were added at a singlecommunion. 
Another evangelist labored in a small community and 
161 members were added to its flagging communions, 
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The Superintendent in one State affirms that: “If 
the number of evangelists now in the field could be 
doubled, nearly all of our home missionary churches 
could be speedily brought to self-support, and a large 
number of the more than half-million people in the 
State who are now destitute, and even ignorant ofthe 
Gospel, could be reached and saved. 

It seems proved beyond peradventure from a mass 
of data, which, tho gathered with laborious corre- 
spondence, I push aside to save my space that, by the 
conversions and new vitality, by the spiritual and 
numerical enlargement that often attend the work of 
acceptable evangelists, some enervated churches that 
are keeping for a decade together just under the level 
of self-support could be liberated from their depend- 
ence on the Home Missionary Society’s treasury, and 
lifted up to a plane of permanent vitality. Certain 
it is that the year in which certain States, like Iowa, 
became responsible for the support of their own home 
missionary churches, was preceded by special diligence 
in the use of this evangelistic method; and it is also 
beyond refutation that the year 1886, which exceeded 
all earlier records in the item of net gain to Congre- 
gational churches, surpassing the average of acces- 
sions of the preceding twenty-five years by more than 
10,000 souls, the net gain to all Protestant churches 
being over 500,000 members, was the particular one 
in which evangelists were largely employed by our 
National and State Congregational Home Missionary 
organizations, the National Society sending over forty 
authorized and commissioned evangelists into the 
field, and in Illinois alone eighty-three communities 
were stirred, and the attendant conversions in that 
State were thought to be,1,299. The main lesson 
from such work was more directness in everything. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was once heard to say: ‘‘1 
needed an increase in my salary for my growing 
family. I knew that in the low state of the church it 
could not be increased. Therefore, I said nothing 
about salary but labored fora revival. It came, and 
the salary was raised without difficulty.’ We very 
properly recoil from such an unvarnished statement 
of a practical case. We insist on self-abnegation, yet 
we are taught that a minister should désire a revival 
for his own growth in grace and for his spiritual joy, 
for God’s glory and for the salvation of men. From 
the whole genius of the Scripture we are made to 
believe that there is such a deliberate thing as sowing 
to the Spirit. Those that enter this field and work ac- 
cording to certain spiritual laws have a right to expect 
results. He that reapeth receiveth wages. After a re- 
vival is over, mencan tell and do tell what conditions 
were supplied to bring iton. Mr. Nettleton refused 
to visit a place because there was no ‘state of things 
there.” The church brings about the ‘‘state of things.” 
After seasons of blessings have been enjoyed it is 
impressive to find what a prominent part human ac- 
tivity has supplied in speeding on the work of grace. 
The spiritual factcrs in a revival are not capricious. 
Once electricity seemed such; but it is obedient to 
laws, and we walk in its light. The wind that blow- 
eth where it listeth moves not except in accordance 
with fixed laws, and when the exact conditions are 
supplied there follows even a cyclone. All extraor- 
dinary means used from time to time to secure what 
common states of heart and work do not give us 
really illustrate the constancy in the operation of 
spiritual laws. They are not an eccentricity of‘the 

Spirit. They are not a sort of freak or holy accident. 
It is said that the lamented Dr. Goodell reduced the 
saving of souls ‘‘ almost toan exact science.” To him 
the Bible promises of blessing on wise efforts at soul 
capture were as sure as his own existence. Some one 
has shown that even human lenses adjusted by fixed 
natural law may draw down a star or a sun into the 
soul; and altho the light is from above, the adjustment 
is our own. While there are tides of the Spirit, yet 
tides are according to law. When stipulated condi- 
tions are supplied, the thing that is sought is obtained. 
In the world of Providence certain principles, habits, 
states of mind and courses of conduct have their ap- 
propriate result. It is so in the realm of grace. The 
proof is involved in the passage: ‘‘ Be not drunk with 
wine, but be ye filled with the Spirit.’’ To be filled 
with the Spirit is here made as much a matter of prac- 
tical admonition and is ‘hence as much a duty as not 
to be filled with wine. The blessings of the world 


are conditioned. So are those of the Church. If ap- 
parent, or even real, exceptions are found to exist, we 
must still determine our line of action by the general 
law; for in both natural and spiritual things it is 
worse than folly to live by calculating on the acci- 
dental and exceptional. Spiritual laws are constant. 
Otherwise no man would be accountable for not 
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being born from above. One would think, by what 
some men utter respecting revivals, that there is 
thrown around them a peculiar sanctity which seems 
to spring almost from superstition; and that they are 
a kind of miracle or arbitrary manifestation of the 
Almighty’s power, givenin his own time without 
the slightest reference to any action of his Church in 
the line of preparation. Whereas, such evangelists 
as Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman are greatly blessed of God 
in arousing and intensifying the spiritual life of a 
Church, and this does not fail to impress the masses 
outside of the Church. The Napoleonic is often the 
best method of spiritual warfare, where concentra- 
tion breaks through the enemy’s line; and while the 
revivifying of the life of the Church by the use of 
means is often criticised, still torpor, coldness and 
death are less honored. When an evangelist of this 
character is called, a spiritual” awakening is not re- 
garded as so distinctly and exclusively supernatural 
as tobe left toaninscrutable Providence, and to be 
viewed when we see unmistakable signs that God is 
about tocommence a work of salvation, with awe and 
surprise but rather as a result to be planned for, 
labored for and expected in answer to prayer. 


Fine Arts. 


The Metropolitan Art Museum. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


AGAIN comes the important almost pompous engraved 
card for the reception; again in the mellow fall weather 
one walks through Central Park over gold-sown paths 
to see the new treasures of the Museum of Art. A 
great throng come together for these semiannual recep- 
tions, including among the notables of New York espe- 
cially those cultured people of wealth who give this in- 
stitution their generous support. 

The day following this invited gathering was election 
day, a holiday; and the crowd was as great, but oh, so 
different in character! To stand by the entrance and 
see the guardian push the turnstile about for the little 
children and for the older people, to whom it opened a 
new experience, was a revelation. 

The already magnificent collection bearing her name, 
is again increased by Mrs. J. Crosby Brown by more 
than one hundred musical instruments. Rare antique 
organs from Italy, an ancient harpsichord from Naples, 
a clavichord with inlay of the Medici coat of arms; bells 
which the Roman legions left buried near Cologne, and 
quaint costume bells from France, prove the energy 
with which this lady is working to make this one of the 
great collections of the world. 

More than two thousand patterns of rich Japanese 
silks, given by Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, will 
afford an unusual opportunity to students of textiles. 
Mrs. A. B. Lazarus increases her collection of old silver 
in the ‘‘ gold room,”’ which is also enriched by a massive 
scarab necklace, the gift of Mrs. Lucy S. Scribner. An 
unusually fine collection of 160 pieces of antique armor, 
given by Mrs. J. S. Ellis and her son, is supplemented 
by the loan of two fine suits of armor belonging to Mr. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant, one of which, standing opposite 
the main entrance, is said to be the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini for Francis I. 

Madame Magnusson, whose heart is so filled with the 
needs of her countrymen, has lent her collection of Ice- 
landic silver ‘ornaments fromtwo hundred to seven hun- 
dred years old, wishing to sell it for their benefit. A 
subscription is on foot to buy it for the Museum. 

Other new loans are several hundred Japanese vases, 
from Mr. V. E. Macy; old Chinese idols in bronze 
and wood from Mr. Israel Putnam; old English silver 
from Mr. John Wells; Mexican antiquities from Mr. 
Petich, formerly Minister to Mexico, and from Miss 
Margaret Gilbert; and a particularly large and fine 
Gobelin tapesty, the ‘‘ Port of Marseilles,” valued at 
$50,000, from Wm. Baumgarten & Co., makers of Amer- 
ican Gobelins. 

Besides all these loans and gifts the trustees have 
bought many new Etruscan, Greek and Roman vases, 

- making the collection of classical antiquities one of the 
finest in the country. 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s loan of twenty-seven pictures 
will attract many persons to the Museum, because of 
the lovable personality of their owner, and because of 
the great beauty of some of the paintings. He is natu- 
rally attracted by portraits of actors, and we find here 
a good, large, richly colored portrait of John Philip 
Kemble, brother of Mrs. Siddons, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; and one of his brother Charles as a mere boy, 
the head resting on the hand above an open book, by 
Harlow. The portrait of Richard Brinsley Sheridan is 
a charming little canvas, and since attributions are in 
order,we prefer to mention Reynolds’s name in that con- 
nection, rather than Gainsborough’s. It is sketchy, but 
far more solid and full of quality than the portrait of a 
child, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Arthur Lawrence is a 
very large canvas, a picture portrait of the four chil- 
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dren of the M. Angerstein, whose collection of pictures, 
bought by Parliament in 1824, formed the nucleus of 
the present National Collection. The two Reynolds 
portraits of himself, in his prime and as an old man, 
are evidently posthumous works of the kind to be had 
in London for £10. Monticelli has left some glorious 
riots of colorto remind us of a life cut short by ab- 
sinthe, of the details of which one consults authorities 
in vain. This one is called ‘‘ The Signal.”’ It is not at 
all necessary to know what it is about, to enjoy it. Dau- 
bigny’s ‘‘ Dieppe ’’ has always been considered one of 
his great pictures. It seems to have been painted for 
the glitter of the water below the dike, as if the artist 
were seized by an overmastering impression and pas- 
sion. The little sketchy ‘‘On the River Oise,” by the 
same artist, is kindred to many others, but has a lovely 
sky. 

The big ‘‘ Departure of the Flock,’’ by Mauve, has 
always been esteemed one of his best. Mr. Jefferson 
has kindly lent this picture to other exhibitions, and 
every time one sees it it appears more lovable, grand 
and artistic. There never was quite such wool; the 
eager cropping ofthe flock afterits night of fast and the 
stiff-legged little lambs that totter in the rear are not 
less full of keen observation than the whole canvas is of 
tone. In ‘‘ Tired Out” the color is strong and the 
touch akin to Daubigny’s. The large ‘* Cattle with 
Landscape,” by Von Marcke, represents a herd being 
gathered bya horseman, their heads up with the com- 
ing storm. It is painted largely with the palet knife 
with great nervous energy. The tall.slim trees as well 
as the cattle are a-quiver with anticipation. Both tone 
and feeling are carried through with unusual unity, and 
itis one ofthe rare pictures of a great-mood. The 
Rembrandt portrait of Madame Cardon is an unusually 
fine specimen of the artist’s early style, very like one at 
Milan. ‘‘ The Madonna of the Cottage,’’ is one of the 
finest of the works of his latest period, tho it does not 
compare with the early canvas owned by the Museum. 

Vollon, the great painter of still life,has a superb piece, 
and ** The Spring,’’ by Couture, is a fine bit of color 
and study of the nude. Mr. Jefferson was prevailed 
upon,after great persuasion,to add one of his own large 
landscape studies which shows much loving labor. 

Mr. George A. Hearn has made to the Museum a 
munificent gift in the panel of last century portraits 
and landscapes—which he loaned last year. To con- 
trast his ‘‘ Moreland” with that reputed ‘‘ Moreland "’ 
in Mr. Jefferson’s collection is a lesson in art criticism. 
He has also loaned another panel, mostly portraits, but 
including acopy of Turner, by Chambers, and ‘* The 
Old-Oak,’’ by Chrome. 

Other individual loans are a portrait of John C. Cal- 
houn, by Harding, a beautiful sketch of ‘‘ Eve Awaken- 
ing to Consciousness,”’ by the late Mr. Shade, an Amer- 
ican too little known in his own country, a Lawrence 
and a Turner and a Stuart and other paintings lent 
by various individuals. A Vander Velde, owned by 
the able Curator, Mr. Story, is more impressive as a 
realistic report onthe absolute forms and rigging of 
antique ships than as a painting. 


New York City. — 
Music. 
Columbia University’s 


ment. 


IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


Music Depart- 


BY E. 


WITH thecontrol over the Robert Center Fund for In- 
struction in Music—a gift to the Columbia University of 
the City of New York noted in this column last spring 
as special in its generous largeness and practical signifi- 
cance—there came quite newconditions of helpfulness 
and dignity to our local University’s concern with music. 
Its musical service had been rather of an apologetic 
nature prior to the Center Fund. The judicious se- 
lection of Edward Alexander MacDowell for the new 
chair gave general satisfaction, East and West; indeed, 
it seems to be a choice devoid of all dispute, meeting 
with not evena single question—the right man felt tobe 
put in the right place. It honored withal a young 
American composer of brilliant accomplishments as a 
composer, widely recognized abroad, aside from his 
professional connection with an important German con- 
servatorium, and possessing a fitness for a collegiate 
post quite apart from his originality as a musician. 

The University has now considerably organized the 
new Department, one single course excepted. With 
over forty students, the classes are begun. It will 
be of interest to set forth an outline of things. The 
aim of the instruction given is twofold—practical 
musical tuition to students wish to 
teachers or composers, and music treated as an 
historic and esthetic branch of culture. Both sexes 
will be admitted to instruction; but women: students 
intending to study for a degree must register through 
Barnard College, addressing the Registrar of that insti- 
tution at 343 Madison Avenue, New York City. Women 
desiring to be merely auditors of certain of the courses, 
but not intending to graduate from the Department, 
will register merely at the University. As to location, 


who become 
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it is stated that for the present all the courses of the new 
Department will be given in Carnegie Hall, where a 
large suite of rooms is rented for the purpose. 

Course I, or the ‘‘ General Musical Course,” includes 
lectures with suitable illustrations, and private read- 
ings, under Professor MacDowell’s charge, for two hours 
weekly, viz., on Saturdays, from g to I0 A.M., and on 
Wednesdays, from 2to3 P.M. A general idea of mu- 
sical growth and history from the beginning—Greek 
music, the medieval song, counterpoint and fugue char- 
acterized and explained, harmony, the clavecinists, 
‘‘program’’ music, the evolution of the orchestra, 
symphonic forms, and the aspect of symphony and 
opera through Mozart and up to Beethoven. To this 
course students are admitted without examination, and 
it is an elective to all the University’s students properly 
qualified. 

Course II will be postponed during 1896~’97. It will 
deal with developments in musical form; the song; the 
pianoforte composers, and other instrumental develop- 
ments in music; romanticism, and various revolutionary 
currents and influences in the arts; virtuosity; modern 
orchestration and symphonic forms; the music-drama; 
impressionism and absolute music as questions in es- 
thetics; the relationship of music to the other arts; crit- 
icism. To this Course no examinations will be 
needed. 

Course III, of lectures and class work, demands two 
hours weekly, Saturdays, 10 to 11, Wednesdays. 3 to 4, 
under Professor McDowell’s personal care. It will 
take up general theory, commencement of composition 
in small forms; practical harmony—chords, modulation, 
imitation, etc. This course is similarly elected in the 
University and, in connection with the succeeding 
courses, it constitutes a three years’ study in the De- 
partment. ; 

Course IV is open only to such students as have 
taken Course I[I, or to such persons as can demon- 
strate themselves to the Professor as competent to 
profit by it. It calls for two hours weekly of lectures 
and class work, under the Professor's personal instruc- 
tion; Saturdays 11 to 12; Wednesdays, 4 to 5. Two 
college terms are included. In the First Term are 
studied strict counterpoint, canon, choral figuration 
and fugue. In the Second Term of free counterpoint, 
canon and fugue, analysis, commencement of composi- 
tion in the larger forms. Writingin First Term is con- 
fined to that for the voice, and, with Course III, may be 
considered as a preparation forthe Second Term, which 
includes instrumental writing. Course V, of lectures 
and class work (two hours weekly, Saturday 12 to 1, 
Wednesdays § to 6), is open to the same groups of stu- 
dents defined for the preceding class. This advanced 
Course treats of all free composition, instrumentation, 
special analysis, symphonic and other form, a siudy of 
the orchestral material, technic of instruments, etc., 
etc. 

Course VI, is not yet organized, but will largely con- 
sistof lectures on special musical topics by musicians 
and critics of prominence on developments of the art 
and esthetic topics closely related to it. This Course is 
essential to students who have pursued each of the pre- 

ceding Courses, and expecting degrees in the Depart- 
ment. 

The tuition-fees can be ascertained of the Secretary 
of the University. It will be seen how widely and in- 
telligently the University has framed the work of its 
latest department. It is easy to believe that on sucha 
basis and with such future enlargement of its practical 
work as will come, it will bea notable aid in development 


of, at least, the younger generation of men and women 
of musical talent in the Eastern States. It is an honor 
to Harvard and to the University of Michigan that they 
were among the earliest to organize their Music Depart- 
ment; and one of the most thoroughly conducted of 
similar scholastic courses has been that at Vassar Col- 
lege. Henceforth let us hope that New York will not 
send to other universities, much less send abroad, its 
musical-minded young men and young women, and that 
the training of what musical faculties they may possess 
shall, like charity, begin at home; and so begun be an 
invitation to all the land. 


Science. 


THE first artesian well sunk through a coral reef is 
located at Key West, in Florida. It has a depth of 
2,000 feet, and samples of the borings were collected 
under the direction of Prof. Alexander Agassiz, and ex- 
amined by Prof. E O. Hovey, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, who presented his con- 
clusions respecting them at the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Association. The rock passed through is a 
limestone, mostly solid from the depths of 50 to 178 feet, 
and is a typical odlite at the surface and to the depth of 
twenty-five feet. Nearly all the samples contain a small 
amount of quartz, fine grained, angular, and perfectly 
limpid; and also scattered grains rounded by abrasion. 
It is believed that the Pliocene is reached at fifty feet, 
and the upper limit of the Eécene indicated at the depth 
of 700 feet. Orditoides is the predominating foraminifer 
The great value of the paper 


from 700 to 1,875 feet. 
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consists in the limitation of the quaternary coral beds 


to fifty feet. From speculative considerations it has 
been claimed that the coral deposits attain a depth of 
8,000 feet in the Pacific. The beautiful theory of Dar- 
win, adopted by Dana, maintained the origin of the cir- 
cular coral islands by submergence. At first a moun- 
tain, then a barrier reef, and a lesser altitude for the 
island, and, finally, the sinking down of the land and 
the upbuilding of the reef by natural growth, resulting 
in acircular area inclosing alagoon. Of late years, 
following the observers connected with the ‘‘ Challen- 
ger’ expedition, this theory has been called in question. 
Professor Agassiz has been foremost in combating the 
submergence theory; and the facts developed by this 
artesian well show its inapplicability to the Florida 
reefs. Last year English scientists raised funds for 
sinking an artesian well off the coast of Australia, 
under the direction of Prof. W. J. Sollas, with the in- 
tention of determining the depth of the Pacific reefs. 
Tidings have recently come from Australia to the effect 
that the boring has beena failure. Hence the credit of 
the first successful boring through the coral reef is to be 
ascribed to our countryman, Professor Agassiz. 


....Little is known of the habits and food of our na- 
tive moles. Prof. H. Garmen has examined the stom- 
achs of fourteen moles in Kentucky, where it some- 
times becomes troublesome in gardens and lawns by 
loosening the sdil about newly set plants or marring the 
appearance of the sward. While wrongly accused of 
eating seed corn after planting, it appears that the 
bulk of its food consists of earthworms and insects, 
especially the former. It is especially fond of the May 
beetle, the parent of the white grub, so destructive at 
times to lawns, and appears not to eat Corn or vegeta- 
bles of any sort. 





OnE of the most significant incidents connected with 
the situation at Constantinople is the fact that the Sul- 
tan recently, in an effort to placate the Young Turkey 
Party, made a proposition to introduce the reforms pro- 
posed by Haireddin Pasha about twenty years ago. 
Haireddin Pasha was a unique man in the Turkish 
service. A Circassian by birth, he was forseveral years 
Governor-General of Tunis, where his administration 
was markedly successful. He was in some respects an 
ideal Moslem, presenting all the virtues and few, if any, 
of the defects associated with that faith by its ad- 
mirers. He was strictly honest and upright, absolutely 
beyond the reach of corruption in any form. He was 
a devout Moslem, but believed that his religion was 
entirely in accord with the best development of modern 
civilization. He affirmed that there was no reason why 
the Moslem State should not be on an absolute par with 
any Christian State, and that railroads, electricity, 
commerce, modern improvements of every kind, were 
as necessary to the believer in Mohammed as they were 
to the believerin Christ, It was, doubtless, because of 
this that he was called to be Grand Vizier immediately 
after the close of the Russo-Turkish war, and when 
Abdul Hamid was making his first experiments in rul- 
ing. Haireddin’s first move was to get rid, so far as 
possible, of the immense crowd of court officials, and 
accordingly he expelled every man who had held the 
office of Grand Vizier before him. This naturally 
aroused the bitter hostility of the entire official class, 
and they used every means to hamper their new master, 
who could neither be bought, cajoled nor frightened. 
The clerks in his office garbled his dispatches, the tele- 
graph operators mis-sent them, and before long every- 
thing was at a standstill. The Sultan gave up the con- 
test, allowed his Vizier to withdraw into honorable re- 
tirement in a palace onthe Bosporus, where he lived for 
many years, quietly enjoying his studies and looking 
with apparent tranquillity upon the disintegration of the 
Empire, which he believed inevitably resulted from the 
reactionary course that was being pursued. It is scarcely 
surprising that the Young Turks decline, under the cir- 
cumstances, to accept the proffered arrangement. 


....The English people are having their eyes opened 
to the capabilities of their Indian Empire by the 
achievements of two prominent Hindus, one of whom 
is at the head of the cricketers in that Empire, and 
the other has come out at the head in the India civil 
service campetition. The former, Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
belongs to the Rajput class, or military caste, that sup- 
ply the hereditary soldier families of Hindustan. The 
cricketer, Mr. Chatterji, it is said, is of even more 
august lineage, having a verified descent from one of 
the five Brahmans, who, according to traditional his- 
tory, brought sacred rites into the lower valleys of the 
Ganges 1,200 years ago. The civil service genius is 
from Western India; the cricketer from Bengal. So 
that the English are face to face with a danger to their 
long-time ascendency in these two departmeuts. It is 
not merely that these men hold the first place, but they 
hold it by virtue of performances of exceptional bril- 
liancy in athletics and in the intellectual rivalries of a 
competition which is, if anything, keener than in any 
other country in the world. 
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Sanitary. 
Epileptics—Craig Colony. 

Dr. FREDERICK PETERSON, who is to be at the head 
of the Craig Colony of Epileptics, says, in his service of 
eight years in the Vanderbilt clinic of the nervous de- 
partment of the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, he saw nearly nine hundred epileptics, most 
of them without occupation, unable to get a living, and 
supported by hard-working and struggling relatives. 
Hitherto many of the epileptics, who can be cared for 
till some stalwart relative dies, has found his last refuge 
in the insane asylum or in the almshouse, because his 
infirmities have prevented him from learning any trade 
or business whereby he could be self-sustaining. 

It is now about fifty years since a Frenchman, John 
Best, began caring for some of these chronic cases, in 
a colony of cottages, near together, each cottage being 
the home of a few; and the value of such surroundings 
will be appreciated when the nature of the disease is 
clearly understood. Dr. Peterson says: 

‘This disease differs from other diseases, in that it con- 
sists of periodicattacks of loss of consciousness, with or 
without convulsions, lasting, as a rule, for but a brief space 
of time—a few seconds to a few minutes. Before and 
after these short seizures the patient is in as normal a con- 
dition, and quite as capable of pursuing the ordinary vo- 
cations of daily life as, other people.” 

Hecannot go to school, to church, or mingle in social 
gatherings—all the avenues to development are closed 
to him. But now a new life opens before him, in the 
humane provision of a home in the country, where he 
can be occupied and interested in the gardens and 
fields, breathe pure air, drink in the sunshine, and have 
before him always the works of his Creator. He can 
have companionship, and only the physical pariah can 
know the preciousness of that; and Dr. Petersen thinks 
that while the poor epileptic has swallowed drugs ga- 
lore, the moral remedies for his disease have been too 
much neglected. Following in the footsteps of Pas- 
tor von Bodelschwingh, who began with four, at Biele- 
field in Germany,in one cottage—a colony which in thirty 
years has become a village of more than two thousand 
persons, pursuing all the occupations and recreations of 
normal life. prosperous and happy New York is to 
have such a colony, only she starts full-grown, and with 
the garnered experience of France and Germany to draw 
upon. Already there are more than a thousand epi- 
leptics who should go tothe colony, at large in the State, 
and many more in the insane asylums, simply because 
there was nowhere else for them to go. The colony 
will be mainly an agricultural and stock-raising settle- 
ment; there is already a large flock of sheep and a goodly 
herd of cows, and other kinds of stock under the care 
of the patients, and as the colony develops there will 
be room for nearly every trade and manual occupation, 
as the aim is to diversify occupation according to the 
individual taste and capacity. Situated in the fertile 
Genesee Valley, the ample domain treated by an expert 
landscape gardener, it will soon become one of the 
beauty spots of the earth; but, after all, the influence 


.it is to have on the patients is the main thing, and the 


soul moved by compassion for these unfortunates will 
be glad to read what aman who has studied the subject 
exhaustively says about it: 


“It is found by actual experience in other colonies, and 
this is already borne out by observations at Craig Colony. 
that the number of attacks in most patients diminishes 
after entering upon such colony life; that the patients do 
not affect each other detrimentally, but that, on the con- 
trary, each feels that he is on an equality with his associ- 
ates and no longer isolated; for he is bound together with 
them by the ties of a common affliction and a common pur- 
pose. Out of the negligence, monotony, hopelessness and 
often squalor of an almshouse or a wretched home, he 
comes into the brightness of this new existence. He gains 
fresh interests, and new hopes and new ambitions rouse 
him from his long apathy. He is made to feel that he may 
follow the bent of his nature as regards education and oc- 
cupation, and no longer be debarred from the opportuni- 
ties for progress in mental development, for recreations 
and enjoyment, and for social intercourse, so abundantly 
offered his more fortunate brethren of the outer world.” 
This pleasant picture of blighted lives rescued from 
desolation—meaning just so much more happiness in 
the world because humane men, in obedience to the 
great command “‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens” have 
studied out the methods and influenced Legislature to 
supply the means—has been copied here first, to show 
those whoare or have relatives thus afflicted a way of es- 
cape, and second, as one of the bright signs of the times. 
Already fourteen States either have established or are 
actively preparing to establish similar colonies—Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Texas and Virginia. Those who 
wish to inform themselves of what has been accom- 
plished for this class of sufferers should read ‘‘ A Colo- 
ny of Mercy,” giving an account of the happy colony at 
Bielefield in Germany by Julie Sutter, published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co.; andin a few years Craig Colony 
will show the land blossoming as the rose, cultivated by 
the happy rescued victims. 
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| Survey of the World. 


McKINLEY’s electoral vote will be smaller, but his 
popular plurality larger than the earliest returns of the 
election of November 3d .indicated. With some doubt 
still remaining as to the vote of Wyoming and 
Tennessee, it appears that McKinley will have 278 
and Bryan 169 electoral votes. Through errors in vot- 
ing Bryan gets one elector in Delaware and one in Ken- 
tucky. McKinley has 54 more votes than necessary, 
and 109 over Bryan. The popular pluralities are not 
official in many cases, and may be changed somewhat. 
As the columns now foot up McKinley’s aggregates 
1,582,400 and Bryan’s 551,000. The following table 
shows how the States voted: 





























PLURALITIES. | ELECTORAL VOTES 
TATES. l | 
McKinley. Bryan. IMeKinley. Bryan. 
Alabama.......-.) 6... 40,000 | II 
Arkansas........ | pa 50,000 | 8 
California....... | 4.500" Ane 9 aie 
Colorado........ sees | 126,000 | x ee 4 
Connecticut......| 54,000 ae 6 see 
Delaware........ | 3 see | 2 I 
ie 9,000 | asaiees 4 
40,000 | SESE 13 
3,000 | oe 3 
Saas 24 see 
15 ; 
ates 13 me 
13,000 mee 10 
wate | 12 4 
oe 45,000 Aa, 8 
°47; rae 6 
Maryland ....... | ao ae 8 ee 
Massachusetts...! 164,000 Nee 15 as 
Michigan........ | 50,000 ee, 14 eee 
Minnesota....... | 50,000 hehe 9 cieieie 
Mississippi....... iy aeeee, 50,000 | Seis 9 
Missouri......... 10,000° | 17 
Montana........ sic 15,000 | 3 
Nebraska........ ssatess, 5,000 8 
Nevada.......... oe oe re 3 
New Hampshire.| 23,000 emer 4 tee 
New Jersey ..... 86,900 aoe. 10 cee 
New York....... 27 3,000 amend 36 tee 
North Carolina.. os 6,000 Wes II 
ro ag Dakota... 5,400 seat 2 oe 
Pong nistelensisies 0,000 en 2 
Oregon.......... —— mae of i 
Pennsylvania ...| 297,000 baie 32 see 
Rhode Island....| 27,000 ae 4 tee 
South Carolina.. Sais 20,000 | eee 9 
South Dakota... 300 seins 4 tee 
*Tennessee...... teats 5,000 aien 12 
He 9g paises Salsa cigio cee 75,000 | oes 15 
Vermont ... 41,000 ™ coe | = 4 : 
Me ae cies 15,000 ax 12 
Washington Reaas sa ral | 4,000 | care 4 
West Virginia...| 15,000 semen 6 aor 
Wisconsin....... | 100,000 | coos | 12 
*Wyoming.......! 300 | ress | 3 
Totals........ 11,582,400 | 551,000 | 278 | 169 
* In doubt. 








NEXT to the election of McKinley in importance is the 
congressional election. The latest returns show that 
in the House there will be 211 Republicans, 127 Demo- 
crats and 19 Populists. This indicates a considerable 
gain of Democrats and Populists; but the Republicans 
will st ll have a strong working majority. In the Sen- 
ate the results will be very close. Taking the most un- 
favorable view it is estimated that there will be 27 sil- 
ver Democrats, 6 Populists and 14 silver Republicans, 
making a total of 47. On the other side, there will be 36 
Sound Money Republicans .and 7 Sound Money Demo- 
crats. This seems to give a majority of four to the sil- 
vermen. Itis believed, however, that several Free Sil- 


ver Republican and Free Silver Democratic Senators will } 


be in favor of sound money measures. If so, the sound 
money forces would have a comfortable majority. The 
party division will give the Republicans 50, the Demo- 
Crats 34 and the Populists 6. The Republicans, there- 
fore, will have full control of the Senate. The sound 
money forces will gain Senators in Indiana, Kentucky, 
North Dakota and Pennsylvania, and they will lose 
Senators in Delaware, Missouri, Kansas, North Caro- 
lina and South Dakota. 





Mr. BryYAN refused for several days to accept the 
evidence of his defeat. Not until Chairman Jones 
acknowledged defeat did the candidate give up. Then 
he issued an address to the country, exhorting the 
friends of bimetallism to have courage, declaring that 
they have not been ‘‘ vanquished ’’ but simply ‘‘ over- 
come.”” He says they still believe that the gold stand- 
ard is ‘‘a conspiracy of the money-changers against 
the welfare of the human race,” and will continue the 
warfare against it. The odds were against the free 
silver forces; the Administration was opposed to them; 
so were the money-loaners, at home and abroad; so 
were the corporate employers, who practiced ‘‘coer- 
cion’’;. and so, also, were the ‘‘ trusts and syndicates.”’ 
There was, besides, a large Republican campaign fund, 
and defeat was dueto the loss of several States by 
small pluralities. He looks forward to the year 1900 
for a renewal of the contest, and calls on all silver clubs 
to retain their organizations, hold regular meetings and 
circulate literature. He believes that the money ques- 
tion will be studied more during the next four years 
than ever before. The address does not appear to have 





awakened a very cordial response. On the contrary, a 
number of leading Democratic newspapers in the South 
are inclined to think that free silver coinage will never 
be a campaign question again. They regard the re- 
sult as decisive and advocate the dropping of the ques- 
tion. 


A FEATURE of the elections was the large pluralities 
given for McKinley in thecities. In New York the in- 
variable Democratic majority of Presidential years was 
reversed and 20,000 plurality given to McKinley, 
Brooklyn gave him 32,000, Chicago 60,000, Boston 
21,000, Philadelphia 115,000, St. Louis 17,000, Baltimore 
20,000, Cincinnati 19,000, Cleveland 3,500, Detroit 7,000, 
Indianapolis 14,000,and Milwaukee 9,000. Several of 
these cities are usually heavily Democratic, and if the 
claims of Mr. Bryan that the laboring element was 
generally for him had been true, the majorities in many 
cases would have been on the other side. The vote in 
the cities shows that business interests were very gen- 
erally for McKinley and against the Bryan program. 
The Tammany vote in New York City, however, was a 
considerable surprise. It was much larger than was 
expected. It will be remembered that several of the 
Tammany leaders bolted the Bryan ticket, and it was 
not believed that the Tammany vote would be as large 
as usual. Hugh J. Grant, the Tammany candidate, re- 
ceived in 1894 108,907 votes; Bryan this year got 134,- 
472, a Tammany gain of nearly 26,000. It is interest- 
ing, in view of the creation of the Greater New York 
next year and of the first election for mayor of the con- 
solidated city, to note that the Republican vote last 
week in the Greater New York territory showed a plu- 
rality of only 34,000. The outlook for a reform mayor 
is not considered very bright. 





TALK about McKinley’s Cabinet has already begun; 
but the man who has the selection of it declares that 
not a single man has yet been considered, and that 
nothing will be done for the present. This does not, 
however, prevent newspapers and politicians from 
speculating upon the composition of the new Cabinet. 
The President-elect says: 


‘““No man has ever been chosen President freer than I 

shall be from every kind of pledge. There will be no mort- 
gages on me when I enter upon my duties or make up my 
Cabinet or deal with any personal question whatever. Ob- 
ligations? Yes, I am under many obligations, but not one 
which I| have to discharge at the public expense.” 
It seems to be generally agreed that the portfolio of 
Secretary of State will be offered to Speaker Reed and 
be declined. Then it may be tendered to ex-President 
Harrison who, it is conceded, would fill the post with 
great satisfaction, if he would accept. The name of 
JohnR. Hittis also mentioned. There is a feeling that 
some Sound Money Democrat ought to be in Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s Cabinet. The Sound Money Democrats con- 
tributed so largely to the success of the Republican 
ticket that many hold they oughtto be recognized, and 
the selection of one of them would simply be following 
the precedents set by President Hayes and President 
Cleveland. There are strong indications that Secretary 
Carlisle is likely to be chosen Senator from Kentucky 
by Republican votes. 


M. HANOTAUX has succeeded in anticipating Lord 
Salisbury at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. On November 
3d occurred the expected interpellation in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Two of the members made powerful 
speeches, declaring it the duty of France to interfere in 
the name of humanity to prevent the occurrence of fur- 
ther massacres in Turkey, and her right to convoke her 
allies and all Europe to undertake the task, inasmuch as 
the whole of civilized Europe was interested in the pu- 
rification of that Empire. The history of the latest de- 
velopments, including the massacre at Constantinople, 
was reviewed and presented in a very forcible light. The 
Ottoman Empire, it was said by the speaker, ‘‘is a 
necessity to Europe, but a necessary corollary is the 
security of those who do not belong to the race and reli- 
gion of the rulers of the Empire.’’ The Premier followed 
with a statement that the excesses of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment had furnished legimate motives for complaint, 
and that when the question assumed an aspect of great 
importance England understood the danger of acting 
alone. Theconcert of Powers established in October, 
1895, had secured promises of reform, which, however, 
had not been kept; but they were still convinced of the 
necessity of solid union with no isolated action and no 
interference with the integrity of the Empire. He then 
referred to the recent visit of the Czar, and stated that 
there was a “‘ precise exchange of views in regard to 
Armenia,” and that the perfect community of ideas in 
united Europe would give the Sultan to understand the 
necessity of his assuring the security of all his subjects 
of whatever race.”’ Perhaps the most significant clause, 
however, was that in which he said that “‘ France does 
not forget the traditions of the religious protectorate 
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which the exercises inthe Orient nor the bonds which 
unite her to the Ottoman Empire, but she must propor- 
tion herefforts to the extent of all the tasks devolving 
upon her.”’ 


THE reception at Constantinople of the news of M.. 
Hanotaux’s speech evidently created considerable dis- 
turbance. The Sultan sent one of his secretaries to 
the French Ambassador, who returned with a very 
clear conception of the absolute necessity for prompt 
action. This wag followed by a statement by the Turk- 
ish Ambassador in Paris to the French Premier that the 
Sultan has decided upon carrying out certain reforms as 
follows: The release of prisoners throughout the Em- 
pire against whom no charges are preferred; instruc- 
tions to the police not to prosecute peaceable Arme- 
nians; the convocation of an Armenian assembly to 
elect a Patriarch; precise instructions to the valis to 
repress violence; dismissal of the Vali of Diarbekir for 
his share in the disorders there; the court-martialing of 
Mazhar Bey for allowing Father Salvator to be mur- 
dered; the payment of indemnity for the destruction of 
Roman Catholic convents in Anatolia; assistance forthe 
inhabitants in those districts which suffered most, 
and a general extension of reforms to the whole 
Empire. Previously to this it had been announced 
‘that five Christian deputy governers had been ap- 
pointed for various districts in Asia Minor. Of these 
four were Greeks and one an Armenian; but they have 
not as yet been put in power. Aside from these an- 
nouncements there does not appear to have been any 
special change, except that the financial situation is be- 
coming daily more serious. No officials are securing 
their pay, and even the various Turkish legations are 
entirely without funds. The Treasury Building at Con- 
stantinople is besieged by the Porte’s creditors, includ- 
ing officials and laborers. Efforts to secure loans from 
the Ottoman Bank and the Lighthouse Society failed, 
and every movement to gain an advance was met by ab- 
solute refusal. This is arousing very bitter feeling 
among the Turks themselves, and there are open 
threats of looting on their own account the Ottoman 

Bank and various public establishments. 


THE discussion over Prince Bismarck’s disclosures 
continues to arouse considerable feeling of uneasiness, 
and Count Herbert Bismarck has come to the defense of 
his father, claiming that as the result has been tostir 
national feeling it is justified. The Neue Freie Presse 
has now come forward with the announcement of an 
attempt by Alexander II, in 1876, to cometo an agree- 
ment with Germany, by which the latter should remain 
neutral in case of war between Russia and Austria. 
Prince Bismarck made no reply, and the result was a 
compact with Austria after a short cessation of diplo- 
between St. Petersburg and Ber-~ 


matic intercourse 


lin. ; 

Tue famine in North India which is assuming more 
and more serious proportions, while ‘it will occasion 
much suffering, is likely also to result in good. For a 
long time the Government has been projecting a series 
of railways in the Northwest Provinces, Oudh and the 
Punjab, but has been held back by lack of funds. The 
need was not so pressing as to justify the expense. 
Now, however, that something must be done to furnish 
relief to the starving, the Viceroy announces that 
instead of charity the Government will give employ- 
ment and push these works. The result will be not 
merely a wiser and more effective relief for the imme- 
diate want, but a provision against such disasters in the 
future. The most prominent cause of famine in Asia 
is the absence of means of communication, making it 
imposgible to supply the deficiency of one region from 
the surplus in another. Much good has been done by 
the railroads already built, and these new ones will 
be a public boon even overbalancing the present dis- 
tress. 


THE revolt in the Philippines has extended to the 
Sulu Archipelago. The Spaniards are shut upin the 
city of Manila with no power to extend their rule and 
in some danger of losing even that stronghold. The 
general in command appears to have been, like General 
Campos, unwilling togo to the extremities of barbarism 
in his treatment of the Malays, and he has been re- 
piaced by a general more after the type of General 
Weyler. As fuller reports of the origin of the revolt 
came in it became apparent that there were the most 
outrageous cruelties on both sides, rivaling the atroci- 
ties committed by the Turks or Kurds. The result is 
that there are few prisoners taken, and the Spaniards 
being the weaker in numbers suffer disproportionately. 
The ferocity of the natives seems to be directed fully 
as much against the Roman Catholic priests as against 
the Spanish officials, showing that the-natives consider 
them equally with the officials responsible for the op- 
pression that the best Spanish officials acknowledge has 
been exercised. 
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Zeal and Patience. 
Our Lord twice sent his disciples on an evangeliz- 
The first time he sent seventy men, in 
haste, as for a sudden dash, couriers traveling with 
speed to tell the inhabitants of the limited territory 
of Galilee that he had come as the Prophet of the 
kingdom of Heaven. They were to take no extra 
clothing, no knapsack for food, no weapons of de- 


They 


ing tour. 


fense, and were to stop for no salutations. 
came back in a few days with the work done. 
A second time our Lord sent out his disciples, 
twelve of them; but this time there was no hurried 
speed. First they were to tarry in Jerusalem till 
they were suitably endowed with power. Then they 
were to begin their ministry there in Jerusalem; and 
to Jerusalem.and the vicinity they confined it for 
some years. It was a long while before Paul became 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. And when Paul was 
converted, as by a flash of lightning, even that eager 
persecutor and Apostle was not in haste to begin his 
new mission, but retired into solitude for three years 
of study. It was only with such delibérate prepara- 
tion that the siege began of the world for Christ. 
Too often since then, and for centuries the caution 
has degenerated into sloth; but the lesson remains of 


St. 
Paul is our lesson and example of zeal and patience, 


deliberateness combined with intense energy. 


the zeal which cries, ‘‘ Wo is me it I preach not the 
Gospel,’’ and the patience which could wait years in 
the desert or in prison. The zeal must be part ofthe 
soul’s furnishing, a zeal determined to carry on the 
work of Christ; the patience must be ready to await 
God's time when opposition cannot be overcome, or 
when sickness or age holds one back from work. ‘I 
have written to you, young men, because ye are 
strong,” says the aged St. John, already retired from 
active service, and strong work he asks of them; but 
he himself, resting in Patmos, could give himself up 
to quiet and ecstatic visions of the heavenly glory. 

Thus there come to almost every Christian alter- 
nating seasons of zealous activity and enforced re- 
tirement and rest. But the rest is to be the reward 
of long, active service, or is the special direction of 
Let 
the younger Christian put his preparation first, as 
John would have his ‘little children’’ ‘*know the 
Father,’’ and then, as they grow strong, let them 
flame out in ali holy activities. But let not the sick 
or the old think that their retirement from the thick 
of the conflict, illustrating the ‘‘patience of the 
saints,” is any lower honor or service: 


the Master, for to each is given first his work. 


‘* His state is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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May it well be that those who are bidden thus to 
stand and wait have a‘closer and more unimpeded 
view of the face of their King? May it not be that 
this is the peculiar privilege of sickness and of old 
age? 

But this must be remembered, that the activity, 
the zeal in the service of Christ and his Church is the 
duty which we must press, which should come with 
a constant impulse from within. The patience, the 
waiting, is put upon us from above. We must do 
what we can; and if we can do little or nothing, that 
must not be from our negligence, but because God 
puts the bars before us, because he bids us stand and 
wait. 





Lessons of the Election. 


THE results of the late election are peculiarly grati- 
fying to those who are jealous for the honor of our 
country, anxious that its future shall be as glorious 
as its past, and concerned that it shall not lose its hign 
place among the great nations of the world. We are 
certain that we have escaped grave perils, and our 
gratitude is deep and lasting that our escape has not 
been a narrow one. The large electoral vote for 
McKinley, exceeding that of Bryan by 109 or 110, is 
not fuliy significant of the greatness of the victory 
for sound money. We find in the popular vote the 
strongest evidence of the conscience and intelligence 
of the people. It is possible that. a ticket may win 
the electoral vote and not have a plurality of the 
popular vote. The electoral vote gives the voice of 
the States; the popular vote that of the people. 

The pluralities of McKinley will aggregate between 
1,500,000 and 1,600,000; those of Bryan between 
500,000 and 600,000. Here is an enormous differ- 
ence—a full million of votes—in favor of Sound 
Money. Noman ever went into the White House 
before with such a vote of confidence. Mr. Cleve- 
land had four years ago nearly as many electoral votes 
as McKinley gets; but his plurality of the popular 
vote was less than 381,000. Grant's plurality over 
Greeley in the latter’s disastrous campaign is short of 
McKinley’s by over 200,000. The Republican plu- 
ralities in the three States of New York, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, which went Democratic in 1892, aggregate 
almost as much as Bryan gets from all the States 
which voted for him. A greater political revolution 
never occurred in four years than that of last week. 
Look at the States which the Democratic Party lost 
by its Chicago program: New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin; and com- 
pare them with the States which it gained: Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Washington, Colorado, Kansas 
and Nebraska. The former cast 132 electoral votes; 
the latter only 38. Alone the Democrats could not 
have gained anything; it was by the help of the Popu- 
lists ani Silver Republicans that they got any of these 
States. 


The greatness of the victory also appears from the ; 


reduced majorities for the Chicago ticket in the old 
conservative States of the South. Four years ago 
those twelve States gave an aggregate of pluralities of 
636,000, in round numbers; this year it is 364,000, a 
loss of 272,000, or nearly 43 percent. Those who 
approved the revolutionary proceedings at Chicago 
may well ask, Did it pay? The Democratic Party 
might not have won, probably would not, if it had re- 
mained true to its traditions; but it would not have 
come out of the campaign in such a disordered and dis- 
organized position as Bryan has left it in. 

The lessons of Tuesday are many, and we shall do 
well to get some of them by heart. Among the 
most important, as it seems to us, are these: 

Our sure dependence, asa Republic, is not in party 
and party loyalty, but in the conscience and intelli- 
gence ofthe people. The truth of Lincoln’s adage has 
again been demonstrated. Some of the people can 
be fooled all the time, part of them may be fooled 
part of the time, but it is impossible to fool all the 
people all the time. Convinced that Free Silver 
would be dishonest, and free riot dangerous, they 
have overwhelmed Bryan and his host, and utterly 
condemned their cause. The voters of our country 
are to be trusted. 

The people, like the Union, are one and indivisible. 
They are too sensible to heed the cry of the demagog 
and divide on class or sectionallines. The great body 
of voters do not want to see the West or the South 
arrayed against the East, or the East against any 
other section. They are glad that the sectional 
hatred of the ’60’s has disappeared, and they see no 
cause to revive it. The laborers refuse to be inflamed 
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‘against their employers and the farmers are not to be 
induced to condemn bankers and capitalists. The 
laborers did not go over to Bryan under the lead of 
Debs. They divided just as other men did. In the 
great cities they must have voted in large numbers 
for McKinley. The farmers of the middle West were 
expected by the Chicago cafididate to carry Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Iowa for Free Silver. 
But they are honest, loyal, law-abiding men and con- 
sidering repudiation, anarchism and class hatred a 
diabolical trinity, they voted against the new régime. 
The banner Bryan State is not the farming State of 
Kansas or Nebraska but the mining State of Colo- 
rado. 

Parties cannot lead unless their paths are paths 
of honor and justice and morality. The people 
will not follow them. Party attachment is apt to be 
very strong, but it isnot strong enough to hold in- 
telligent, conscientious men to an evil program. 
Country is recognized as greater than party, and prin- 
ciple as superior to partisanship. Sturdy Democrats 
whoin a half century or more had never supported 
any other ticket, bolted Bryan and his platform and 
labored by voice and vote to defeat the old party, and 
to put into power the party which they had always 
fought. 

These are sure ind‘cations that the foundations of 
our Republic will not be disturbed. Americans are 
free, but they are not foolish; they have great power, 
but they will not use it wrongly; they contend 
sharply over policies, but they will not compromise 
principles; their discussion may take a wide range, 
but their final decision is apt to be as wise and sound 
and just as any that princes or parliaments can 
reach. 





Islam or Christianity ? 


Ir has frequently been said that the battle royal of 
Christianity is to be with Islam. The other great re- 
ligions are to be met with argument, persuasion; Islam 
must be met by force. This does not mean that in- 
dividual Moslems are to be forced to accept Chris- 
tianity, but that it is impossible to reach them, to any 
great extent, at least, with the truths and influences 
of Christianity so long as they consider their faith 
the strongest. Power is the one quality of religion 
which they appreciate, and they will yield their faith 
only as they become convinced that it has met its 
superior in strength. In accordance with this view 
many of those most directly interested in the work of 
missions in Asia have looked forward to the over- 
throw of the Turkish Empire as the greatest hope for 
the spread of Christianity among the followers of 
Mohammed, not merely in the Sultan’s domains but 
in Persia, India and Africa. For centuries the Sul- 
tan has represented to the Moslem world the element 
of power. Even those who have charged him with 
usurpation and with being a traitor to the true 
doctrines of the Koran, have pointed to his position 
with pride and affirmed that his hold on Constanti- 
nople in the very face of Christian Europe is an elo- 
quent witness to the power of Islam. To drive him 
from that vantage ground would be to give a fatal 
blow to the system itself, and thus release from its 
thrall many who are already in doubt, but are held by 
fear from acknowledging that doubt. 

The great difficulty, however, has been the uncer- 
tainty as to the immediate effects of the resulting 
disintegration. Would it be peaceful, or would it be 
accompanied by such fanatical outbursts as charac- 
terized Islam's earliest conflicts with Christianity, 
and as have been manifested repeatedly since whcn- 
ever it has been momentarily free from the pressure of 
superior Christian power? The ferocious ons!aughts 
of the early caliphs have their unpleasant reminders 
in the Indian mutiny, the massacres at Scio, in Kur- 
distan,’ Syria, Bulgaria and Armenia. There is a 
general feeling that every Moslem community is es- 
sentially volcanic, that even where the surface is 
comparatively quiet, fires are smoldering underneath 
which may break forth and consume everything 
within reach. It is this fear that makes even so bold 
a man as Mr. Gladstone pause in the midst of his 
denunciation of the Sultan to assure the Moslems of 
India and Egypt that it is not Mohammedans in gen- 
eral that he is attacking; it is one Mohammedan in 
particular, and one, too, whom many of them hate. 
It may be that one reason for Russia’s change from 
a policy of attack to one of slow disintegration of 
the Empire, is to be found in the great increase dur- 
ing the past twenty years in the number of her Mos- 
lem subjects of the same race and taith as the Sultan, 
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and her fearlest too aggressive action at Constanti- 
nople may rouse resentment in Central Asia. 

This general truth is well illustrated in an article on 
«Turkey forthe Turks’’ in our Mission columns this 
week. It is written by one thoroughly acquainted 
with every phase of the subject, and shows conclu- 
sively that matters have come to their present condi- 
tion simply becau3e the Moslems of Turkey feel that, 
for the present at least, Islam is more powerful than 
Christianity. Last week we printed a letter from 
Egypt, saying that so long as the present policy of the 
Sultan continues, there will be low mutterings of the 
religious hate which is restrained chiefly through fear 
of the English troops. News this week from Persia 
indicates that the fears that have been more than 
once expressed of an uprising of the Moslems against 
the Christians, are in immediate danger of being 
realized. Everywhere throughout the Moslem world the 
eye is fixed upoa the Sultan at Constantinople as the 
representative of Moslem strength, while the attitude 
of the Powers in waiting upon him is equally held to 
indicate their weakness. If it be apparent, not merely 
to the Turk and Kurd, but to the Persian and Arab, 
and even to the Moslem of India, that Christian Eu- 
rope does not and will not avenge in some effective 
way the slaughter of Christians in Turkey, then in no 
Moslem community will there be security for Chris- 
tian life or property, except as the preservation of 
that life or property may be considered advantageous 
for the individual Moslem who is most nearly con- 
cerned in it. 

It is true that the Turkish question as it now stands 
is more than a political one; it is also more than a 
humanitarian one; it is a distinctly religious one. 
More than at any time probably since the Crusades is 
the issue joined between the two faiths, The failure 
of the Christian nations to secure protection for 
Christians under Turkish rule will be understood by 
Moslems everywhere as an acknowledgment that 
Christianity is inferior to Islam, and will be a chal- 
lenge to them to assert their superior rights and 
strength whenever they can. No Christian man be- 
lieves in the propagation of faith by the sword. We 
have no more right to dethrone the Sultan in order to 
make it easier for Turks to become Christians than 
the Turk has to present to the Armenian the alterna- 
tive of Islam or death. But we havea right to insist 
that Christian power shall be used for protection of 
those who hold the Christian faith. The Christian 
nations are having the issue forced upon them. What 
will be their action? 





The Cuban War. 


THE time isnear at hand when we must seriously 
consider what we as a nation shall do about the war 
in Cuba. That war has been in progress the best 
part of two years. The rebellion broke out in Feb- 
ruary, 1895, intwo or three provinces and quickly 
spread over the whole island. Spain has bent all her 
energies to the task of “putting it down, placing 
in all nearly 200,009 troops in the field and ex- 
pending large sums of money. But the war is not 
at an end, and there is no immediate prospect that the 
end will soon come. There is not a province which 
is held completely and absolutely by the Spandiards. 
The Government of Spain is claiming that the paci- 
fication of Havana, Matanzas and Pinar del Rio is 
nearly accomplished. But it is not accomplished, 
and we have reports nearly every week of fighting in 
one or the other of these provinces. 

General Weyler is not able to give assurance that 
his work will be finished with the present season. He 
gives reasons why it has not been concluded, and 
hopes to be successful before the hot and rainy 
Stason sets in next year. But there is little that an 
impartial observer sees to confirm this hope. The 
rebels are not decreasing in numbers, nor are their 
resources failing, nor is the territory they oecupy re- 
duced greatly, if at all. They know that they have 
the sympathy of the people of the United States and 
of other countries, and it is evident that surrender is 
the last thing they are considering. Their mode of 
warfare can be continued indefinitely without serious 
loss, They seem to have no difficulty in avoiding 
Pitched battles, if, indeed, the Spanish forces were 
anxious to wage them. There is good reason for be- 
lievinz chat General Weyler purposely avoids the haz- 
ard of open battles. Hz has large forces and abun- 
dant supplies, but many of his soldiers are not accli- 
mated, and large numbers of them are constantly on 
the sick list. Many of them are employed in main- 
taining two trochas, which seem to be practically a 
. Military failure, and in garrison duty. So far as his 
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authority is concerned, General Weyler has been in 
nowise hampered; but he has made no appreciable 
progress. 

This war in Cuba is a terribly destructive one, not 
only of life but of property. The value of the 
sugar estates which have been ruthlessly destroyed 
is. enormous, and the sugar crop is almost a total 
failure. Neither side would allow planters to raise 
and harvest it. Moreover, the war is a barbar- 
ous one. General Weyler’s administration has been 
marked by terrible cruelties, and his executions have 
of late been almost as numerous as the fatalities he 
has inflicted in conflict. This warfare in Cuba cannot 
go on forever. There must comea time when human- 
ity ought to intervene. We have come to an age in 
civilization when wars are few and short. The 
thought of a war lasting ten years, as did the previous 
one in Cuba, is intolerable. If Spain has not the 
power to overthrow the rebels within a reasonable 
time, peace vught to be secured in some other way; 
and there is no nation more interested in the right so- 
lution of the proolem of Cuba's future than the United 
States. Cuba is very near tu us geographically, and 
our relations with her are very close and involve large 
interests. 

We are not unfriendly to Spain. We have shown 
that in the course which our Government has adopted. 
While we cannot but sympaihize with those in revolt 
and wish them to be free from a Government which 
they have found oppressive, we have used due dili- 
gence to prevent any armed expeditions going from 


our country to the assistance of the Cubans. We ° 


have not always been successful in this, but that has 
not been the fault ot our Government. President 
Cleveland has held, and it has seemed to us that he 
was fully justified in so holding, that the conditions 
did not warrant the recognition of belligerency on 
our part. We do not know that these conditions 
have much changed. Spain would treat such recog- 
nition as indicating a decidedly hostile spirit, and we 
are not sure that the Cubans themselves would be 
very great gainers. 

But the question is whether the time has not come 
for the United States to make a respectful and most 
careful representation, reciting our own interests in- 
volved and the interests of humanity; showing the 
apparent hopelessness of the further prosecution of the 
war, and urging upon the Government at Madrid the 
importance of securing peace. Perhaps this might be 
had by granting autonomy to the Cubans or by allow- 
ing the Cubans to purchase the island and so achieve 
their independence. Such a representation would 
not, of course, be accompanied by any threat of armed 
intervention or of the annexation of the island to the 
United States. 

What we are most desirous of is that the war 
shall come to an end and that peace shall be se- 
cured upon such terms as to promise permanency. 
We are not at all anxious for annexation, and we do 
not wish to do anything that will offend the honor 
and dignity of Spain; but there are strong reasons 
why Spain ought to be willing to consider any such 
representation from us. The revolt in the Philip- 
pines is a much more serious one than was at first re- 
ported. Thereisa terrible unrest in Spain, and it is 
quite evident that the Government understands that 
it would not require a great provocation to starta 
revolution at home. A signal reverse to Spanish 
arms in Cuba might do it, or even the mere continu- 
ance of the presznt conditions. The financial strain 
is enormous, and the draft for re-enforcements has 
made itself seriously felt in lessening the productive 
energy of Spain. 

Would not Spain hear a moderate and friendly rep- 
resentation from President Cleveland? At any rate 
it would seem clearly to be our duty to make it. 





The Passing of the Bogy. 


WITH the election the specter of sectionalism has 
passed away. We see that our people refuse to be 
divided, either North against South or East against 
West. Delaware and Maryland, Kentucky and West 
Virginia vote with Maine and Michigan; and Tennes- 
see and Missouri and Old Virginia are held with diffi- 
culty in line with what was once the Solid South. 
Equally Indiana and [llinois, Iowa and Minnesota, 
Oregon and California refuse to separate their inter- 
ests from those of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachus¢tts. Not less decisive has been the burial 
of the specter of class division, of the hostility of 
capital and labor. The people see that the interests 
of the different businesses of our people cannot be 
separated. What ruins the farmer ruins the investor, 
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If one member suffers,_all the members suffer with it. 
Three great class interests, we were told, were 
united for the election of Mr. Bryan; and it is not 
strange that some anxiety was felt tor the result. The 
farmers, it was said, were a unit for him. Their 
granges were a power that controlled them for sil- 
ver. They were half secret, and we did not know 
what a surprise they had in store for us on election 
day. It wasa fact that in the pivotal States, and in 
the East and South as well, the considerable majori- 
ty of the agricultural papers were on that side, a fact 
apparently of no little importance, for they would nat- 
urally indicate what would be the farmer's vote. 

A second great interest was claimed with even more 
unanimity for Free Silver, and that was the labor 
vote. With them the organization into unions was 
even more general and compact than in the case of 
the farmers; and we were told that they were not only 
ranged on that side, buc that their great organiza- 
tions, with a few exceptions, were actually pledged by 
vote to Mr. Bryan. it was among them that we were 
told of coercion, of McKinley buttons worn in pa- 
rades by men who in their secret meetings were 
pledged to vote on election day for the Democratic- 
Populist Party. They were an immense number, 
and their assumed attitude naturally provoked alarm. 

Then there were the Roman Catholics. If we could 
judge from their press they were a unit for Mr. Bryan. 
It was boasted that not one Catholic paper in the 
United States, with one insignificant exception, fa- 
vored McKinley. We see nearly all the Catholic 
papers, and all, with one or two exceptions, were 
either aggressively or quietly fur Free Silver. It is 
true that Archbishop Ireland uttered a ringing 
voice for honest money, and Mr. Bourke Cockran 
was its eloquent defender, but only one or two of the 
Catholic papers followed them. Even Archbishop 
Ireland’s own diocesan organ, Zhe Northwestern 
Chronicle, of St. Paul, was Democratic. It seemed 
as if his was the voice of a prophet without honor in 
his own country. There was every reason to believe 
that the solid Catholic vote of the country—and in 
these Northern States it is a sixth of the population 
—would be cast practically as a unit for Free Silver. 

Now we know these fears of the three combined 
forces were groundless. Indeed, they were but two; 
for the Catholic vote was already included in the 
farmer vote and the labor vote. And farmers and 
artisans and Catholics refuse all and éach to be driven 
together. They think for themselves, just as other 
people do. They did not wish to spring upon us any 
such surprise by secret or semi-:ecret organization, 
as we sav; in the old days of the sudden and ephemeral 
Know-nothing victories. We especially wish our Prot- 
estant friends to observe that there is not the slight- 
est danger of Catholic domination. The thought is 
ridiculous, and we can discover no desire of it. The 
A. P. A. is frightened at a bogy. The Catholic 
Church is nota preternatur.lly astute organization; 
indeed, in this case, its influence has been anything 
but wisely directed, and again Archbishop Ireland 
has proved himself both the most far-seeing and the 
most courageous of its leaders. This free country 
has nothing to fear from the Catholic Church, whose 
members are among the most patriotic of its citizens; 
a Church which had the start in seven-eighths of 
our territory, but now does not hold the majority in 
a single one of our forty-five States. The new Know- 
nothingism must go. It is time to trust the loyalty 
of our Catholic citizens, not to fear that they can be 
driven like sheep by conspiring and astute ecclesias- 
tical leaders. Intelligence is too widely diffused 
among farmers, mechanics and Catholics to allow any 
one of the three classes to be driven like a flock of 
sheep. 





By the death of Dr. A. H. Quint, last week, the Con- 
gregational churches lose their wisest and most trusted 
ecclesiastical statesman. Had he gone into political 
life instead of into the Christian ministry, he would 
have been in the United States Senate. His shrewd- 
ness, his wit, his canny frankness, and, above all, his 
practical wisdom, made him a counselor in all Church 
affairs without a peer. He never sought any office in 
the denomination, and his health precluded his long 
service in the pastorate; but he filled with great suc- 
cess temporary appointments as Professor of Homilet- 
ics in two theological seminaries; and it was by the 
spontaneous acclamation of the delegates to the Con- 
gregational National Council that he was chosen its 
moderator in 1892. By nature he was conservative, and 
yet he had such a quick outlook on the movements of 
public thought that he more than any one else made 
the passage easy, as in the case of the conflict over the 
conduct of the American Board, to the liberal policy. 
He gave his unpaid service to the collection of the sta- 
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tistics of the Congregational churches for many years; 
and it was his large views and exact ways that did 
much to create a sort of science of statistics for our 
American religious denominations. For many years he 
had suffered from chronic heart disease, awaiting at 
any moment the stroke by which he has now suddenly 
fallen. And yet he kept up his faithful work as leader 
in the counsels of the Provisional.and Publishing Com- 
mittees of the National Council, besides maintaining, 
we believe, a quasi-editorial connection with Zhe Con- 
gregationalist. In every denominational difficulty he 
was consulted as the best authority since the death of 
Dr. Dexter; and the loss of these two men, to whom 
every one deferred, leaves the denomination without 
any recognized tho uncrowned head. 





WHEN Archbishop Satolli came over as papal delegate 
to oversee purely Church matters, he was confronted by 
a powerful opposition to himself personally and official- 
ly. It was deep and widespread. He felt its aggres- 
sive influence and was, for years, keenly embittered 
thereat. He often expressed, with emotion, the grief 
which this antagonism caused. Outwardly, he assumed 
and possessed an admirable calmness, which in such 
philosophic minds makes the inward pang more intense. 
The eminent and influential friends who had welcomed 
his coming, and made his stay possible, with perfect 
candor gave him their hearty co-operation. Their de- 
votion to the highest principles of Catholicity and 
thorough American sincerity paved the way for him to 
obtain a hearing from the Protestant community. He 
saw and adapted himself with facility to the favorable 
occasion. His language assumed the tone of one reared 
in an atmosphere of civil and religious freedom. This 
was histriumph. But what of his departure? Has he 
not alienated his friends, or even lost their esteem? 
No one who knows human nature will dream that he 
can ever win the cordial friendship of those who had 
been hostile from the beginning. A few acts whereby 
justice was meted out will leave his memory fresh with 
individuals. But there is, with many, a question as to 
whether his coming occasioned more embarrassment 
to one party in the Church than his going did to anoth- 
“er. One good result Catholics and Protestants may 
have gained: from this interesting incident in church 
history, namely, that there is a vast field for the exer- 
cise Of private opinion, even with deep intensity of 
feeling within the fold which looks to Satolli’s master 
as its head. 





THE agitation fora thoroughgoing reformof the public 
school system of this city has within the week taken a 
remarkable turn which, we believe, will prove tobe the 
beginning of important developments. The compulsory 
education law of this State requires that all children 
between the ages of five and eighteen years shall attend 
school, unless otherwise taught. Yet in New York City 
there are 39,718 children between five and eight years of* 
age who are habitually idle and untaught, and 22,780 
older children who are at work, because there are no 
school accommodations for them. The richest city in 
the United States acquiesces in this shameful state of 
things, and in antiquated, inefficient methods of instruc- 
tion, which make us a byword among educators in New 
England and the Northwest. Something quite out of 
the ordinary course of discussion seems to be needed to 
prick the consciences of the thousands of citizens who 
should be unable to enjoy peace of mind until the evil is 
remedied. Perhaps no better mode of forcing the mat- 
ter upon the attention of that half of the community 
which ought to be foremost in dealing with it could have 
been thought of than the novel one that Mayor Strong 
has adopted. In a circular letter ‘‘ To the Clergymen 
and Trustees of all the Churches in the City of New 
York,”’ the Mayor suggests that Sunday-school rooms 
be thrown open five days in the week for public school 
instruction. The Board of Education would provide the 
teachers, and would assume the expense of keeping the 
rooms cleaned and in repair. 

To the obvious objection that it is not the business of 
the churches to relieve taxpayers of their civic duties, 
and that, if the churches should once begin to 
provide schoolrooms for secular instruction the unre- 
generate voter would only be too willing to allow the 
experiment to continue indefinitely, twc or three rather 
interesting things may be said in answer. Some will ask 

whether it is, after all, good economy to duplicate costly 
school room when there is such an enormous amount of 
expensive work to be undertaken by both Church and 
municipality before we can hope to see the leaven of 
Christian sympathy and of civic virtue really trans- 
forming the population of the city? Another is that 
whether regarded as a temporary expedient or as a pos- 
sibly permanent plan, the churches should at least con- 
sider it ina spirit of absolute unselfishness, remember- 
ing not only that they stand fora religion of sacrifice, 
but also, more specifically, that the State in exempting 
their real property from taxation, may reasonably ex- 
pect them to do anything that lies in their power to 


promote the general welfare. More important than 


either of these considerations, however, is the fact that 
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the proposed arrangement would bring the Church into 
vital relations with civic interests in a way that, with- 
out confounding Church and State, or compromising 
either institution, would compel the church member to 
reflect upon his duties of citizenship, and would remind 
the non-churchgoing voter that there are other than 
political forces at work in municipal affairs. Whether 
Mayor Strong’s suggestion shall be adopted or not, the 
schools will benefit by the attention which they will re- 
ceive in consequence of it from the churchgoing part of 
the population. 


Our readers are well aware that there are two organ- 
izations collecting money in this country for the Arme- 
nians. The National Armenian Relief Committee de- 
votes itself solely to the relief of the sufferers in Tur- 
key, and it was by the moneys raised by that committee 
that the work of the Red Cross Society was maintained 
in Turkey. Of this committee Brown Brothers & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New York, are the treasurers. The other is 
the Armenian Relief Association, of which Mr. Kiretch- 
jian is secretaty, and Charles H. Stout, 2 Wall Street, 
New York, is treasurer. It asks money for two purposes: 
one for relief of distress and the other for what is called 
‘* rescue;’’ or sometimes “‘ political” purposes. On this 
rescue work it gives no reports, saying it would be dan- 
gerous; but it is supposed to indicate a sympathy with 
the revolutionary movement, the providing of armsand 
the emigration of Armenians from Turkey to other 
countries. In this rescue work we have more than once 
said that we have no confidence, that we believe it un- 
wise and dangerous, and that all that we Americans can 
be asked to do is to give liberally for the relief of suffer- 
ing, unless it be in such exceptional cases as that of the 
Armenians who escaped from Constantinople to Mar- 
seilles who needed help to come to this or other coun- 
tries. The latter Association has sent out a call which 
begins with the statement that ‘‘there are two and a 
half millions of destitute men, women and children in 
Armenia who are in dire need of immediate permanent re- 
lief.”” There may bea million such in all Turkey of whom 
750,000 are in Armenia. The number is great enough 
without this absurd exaggeration. The call asks that 
the nineteenth and twenty-second days of November 
be known respectively as ‘‘ Armenia Day,” and letters 
have been sent accordingly to a large number of 
churches, Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
fifty theaters in one hundred and thirty-five cities 
in New England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, requesting one cent each from 
every member of the Sunday-schools and associa- 
tions, the receipts to be forwarded to the treasurer of 
the Association. The theatrical managers have been 
asked to donate a certain percentage of their receipts on 
November 19th. We heartily indorse any request that 
money be raised forthecelief of the Armenians. It will 
be sadly needed during the winter, But the circular 
sent out contains no pledge that the money will be used 
solely for relief and not for ‘‘rescue.’’ We advise 
those who answer this call, if they prefer to send the 
money collected to the Relief Association instead of to 
the Relief Committee, to make a particular demand that 
it be used solely for relief, and that it be sent for that 
purpose to Mr. W. W. Peet, Bible House, Constantino- 
ple, who is the recognized agent in Constantinople of 
the relief work sent from America. 





WE are glad to print the following, received from 
Edward M. Wistar, of the American Red Cross Expe- 
dition in Asia Minor: 

During several months of this year I was in Asiatic 
Turkey and incidentally became acquainted with about 
forty of the American missionaries stationed mostly at 
Aintab, Urfa, Harpfit, Sivas and Marsovan. With a 
number of these Americans it was my priviledge to have 
close relations which justify a judgment regarding them. 
As travelers from beyond the coasts of Asia Minor are 
very rare, and as prior to the date ot my arrival at Harpfit 
but one American not of the missionary element in Ar- 
menia had been known to visit tne city in forty years, I 
feel at liberty to offer a word of testimony regarding these 
countrymen of ours, in their isolated condition, from per- 
sonal knowledge of them; and fully to indorse your mild 
condemnation of such a statement as that made by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, which you quote in your issue of the sth 
inst. 

Before meeting them at the several stations above- 
named, I knew none of these people and carried no letter 
of introduction to any of them, nor doI belong to their 
religious organization. 

They represent a high type of Christian manhood and 
womanhood and are loyal, true-hearted Americans beyond 
reproach, upheld from hour to hour by the Unseen Hand. 
Every man among them is a college man, and an honor to 
his a/ma mater in this country whence they, as well as 
every lady at her post of duty, look for their earthly sym- 
pathy and inspiration. Their hearts are not the sort that 
grow indifferent to their native land, tho so widely sepa- 
rated from it by time and by space; and I deem ita very 

great privilege to be able to count among my friends Miss 
Corinna Shattuck at Urfa, the Barnums, the Wheelers and 
Dr. Gates, with other coworkers. at Harpit; the Tracys 
and Dr. Riggs at Marsovan, and Dr. Fuller and his aids at 
Aintab. These, every one, and others less known by me, 
as well as President Washburn, Dr. Dwight and Mr. Peet 
are fully able, if need be, to speak for themselves; but as 
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the case stands they need not lack a witness before the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. Their continuous effort is 
and has been against any revolutionary spirit or deed. 
They richly deserve the warm sympathy and co-operation 
of their fellow-countrymen in America. 





By farthe most significant sentence in M. Hanotaux’s 
reply to the interpellation in the Chamber of Deputies 
with regard to the attitude of France toward Turkey, is 
thatin which he refers to the French protectorate over 
the Christians of the East and the intimate relations 
existing between the French and Turkish Governments, 
To understand the full force of this it must be remem- 
bered that Francis I of France was the first Christian 
monarch to make a regular treaty with the Turkish 
Sultan. That treaty included the recognition of France 
as holding a protectorate over the Holy Places of 
Jerusalem, and in general over all the Christian sub- 
jects of the Turkish Government. Subsequent treaties 
from that time un... early in the present century renew. 
ed this recognitior, and the primacy of the Roman 
Catholic Church was generally conceded not merely by 
the Turkish Government but by the people. During 
the present century, however, Russia has pressed for- 
ward her claims, or rather those of the Greek Church. 
Russian diplomacy at Constantinople being continuous, 
has been more powerful, and as a matter of fact Russian 
influence in Jerusalem has been greater than French, 
There is considerable truth in the story that the Crimean 
War was the result of a quarrel between these two Goy- 
ernments as to which should have the privilege of repair- 
ing the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Of late France 
has been reasserting her traditional rights somewhat 
more fully than for many years past. The question 
now comes as to the degree to which she will be suc- 
cessful. Whatever she may claim Russia will not admit 
any primacy of the Roman Catholic Church over the 
Greek Church, and the ancient bonds between France 
and ‘furkey are by no means such as the Czar or his 
Ministers can recognize. In truth, it looks very much 
as if the French Premier were so confident of his posi- 
tion that he had practically given a menace to Russia. 
Whether this is one of the things that he has discussed 
so confidentially and so successfully with Nicholas II 
remains to be seen. But if it is not, it may very easily 
appear that the Franco-Russian alliance is far less firm 
than the exuberant Frenchman has supposed it to be. 
We have little interest in this rivalry. We have, how- 
ever, a great deal of interest in the successful carrying 
out of the reforms promised by the Sultan. That will 
depend entirely upon the absolutely harmonious action, 
not merely speech of the Powers. We confess toa 
dread lest this bringing into view of the very point over 
which thete has been so much dispute during the past 
century, bodes ill for that harmony. 


....Charles R. Baker, D.D., rector of the Church of 
the Messiah, in Brooklyn, last Sunday morning said to 
his congregation that somewhat recently a man and his 
wife, members of that church, had gone to North Caro- 
line to live. They found themselves in the midst ofa 
community of 250 person who were absolutely without 
any church privileges of any kind whatsoever. They 
learned that the people were Baptists by preference, 
and that they had a small building which could be used 
for church services. The man wrote to the rector of his 
old church and asked him for his advice, whether he 
should try to organize an Episcopal church or to re- 
suscitate the Baptist and get it in running order. Dr. 
Baker at once advised him to reorganize and set going 
the Baptist church by all means, and a collection was 
taken upto buy hymn books for the church. That is 
Christian unity of a practical sort, the sort that brings 
Christians closer together. 


....The first trial last February of the six white men 
who seized a Negro, his wife and his mother in Colleton 
County, South Carolina, and gave them an unmerciful 
beating with buggy traces for the alleged crime of steal- 
ing a Bible from a church, ended with acquittal on the 
one count, which was tried. It will be remembered 
that the man and his mother were killed by the flogging 
and exposure, while the man’s wife managed to drag 
herself home more dead than alive. After the miscar- 
riage of justice Solicitor Bellinger, who conducted the 
case for the State against the criminals, secured a 
change of venue to Aiken, and the case has been on 
trial on another court during the past two weeks. It 
was conducted by the State with great energy, and the 
evidence was perfectly conclusive that death was caused 
by the brutal beating. Yet the men were, of course, 
acquitted. A white man cannot be convicted in South 
Carolina for killing a Negro. 


_...We received an indignant denial from the South- 
ern Baptist Home Mission Board that the boxes to home 
missionaries were counted as a part of their salary. 
Here is a statement in the last number of their leading 
paper, The Christian Index, from which it would appeat 
that in some cases this is the whole of their salary tf 
ceived from the Board. It contains a report of the 
Southern Baptist General Association for the Indiaa 
Territory, which co-operates with the Home Missioa 
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Board. At this meeting fifty-six missionaries reported, 
and this statement is made in reference to them: 

“Many of them receive no salary except the boxes of 
clothing sent by the good sisters in the East.” 
And it is said that less than three thousand dollars a 
year is paid as salaries for all the missionaries of the 
Board in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. 


....For the third time Commissioner Browning urges 
that Congress pass a law prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
Indianallottees, at least solong as the Government holds 
their lands in trust. A decision rendered in the United 
States District Court of Oregonin, 1894,declared itlegal 
to sell liquor to an Indian who holds his lands in sev- 
eralty—and under it many an Indian has gone to the 
gutter, who previously, with the help of law and agent, 
had beena respectable, worthy man. A bill covering the 
point desired has twice been introduced in Congress by 
Mr. Meiklejohn. Once it passed the House, and again it 
was favorably reported by a House Committee; but in 
the Senate it gets no attention. Its friends must be 
alert if it is to become a law during the coming short 
session. 


....[t isa matter of discussion in the English papers 
how far Lord Rosebery’s persistent patronage of the turf 
is accountable for his loss of the leadership of the Lib- 
eral Party. Certainly he was the least culpable of the 
three men who had defied the Christian, and especially 
what is called the ‘*‘ Nonconformist Conscience.’’ Sir 
Charles Dilke defied it, and with all his splendid abili- 
ty he is a political outcast to this day. Mr. Parnell 
despised it, and destroyed himself and his party. Lord 
Rosebery has ignored it by his support of the great evil 
of race-track betting, and half the Nonconformists be- 
lieve it is that which has dethroned him. 


...-In an introductory article on ‘‘ The Distinctive 
Principles of Baptists” in Zhe Standard, Prof. Galusha 
Anderson, of Chicago University, after stating that 
‘‘Baptists believe that immersion is a prerequisite to 
the Lord’s Supper” says: 


“It is sometimes said that our views concerning the 
requisite qualifications for the Lord’s Supper unchristian- 
ize our brethren of other fields.”’ . 


We have never heard the criticism that they ‘‘unchris- 
tianize’’ brethren of other faiths, altho it is sometimes 
said that they unchurch them. 


....Once more the cable dispatches confirm the im- 
pression that Li Hung-Chang is in power in Peking. It 
is said that he is to have control of the Northern and 
Southern fleets and reorganize the Chinese navy. Before 
we were told that theTsung-li-Yamen was tobe reorgan- 
ized on the European model, and that Li was to be Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. This last report also makes 
him Secretary .of the Navy., Has China but one man 
and he a septuagenarian? 


....Poor Kansas! She is to be pitied for her devo- 
tion to Populism. It has never done her any good; but 
has turned enterprises and population. away from her 
and made her a spectacle. Now she has elected as her 
Chief Justice the man who declared in the late campaign 
that the rights of the user of property are paramont to 
those of the owner. The Populists will now have full 


control in the State, in the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial departments. Poor Kansas! 


-.. Our congratulations to The Christian Register, of 
Boston, whose editor, the Rev. S. J. Barrows, has been 
elected to Congress. He received the nomination dur- 
ing his absence in Europe, and could not understand 
the telegram which asked him if he would accept it. 
We suspect he will be the best classical scholar in Con- 
gress. During the Cretaa excitement he was invited to 
attend a meeting of Greeks in Boston, and madea speech 
to them in modern Greek. 


....THE INDEPENDENT has been criticised by several 
Roman Catholic papers for not mentioning, in its notice 
of the musical career of the late Mr. Abbey, that he 

. professed the Catholic faith shortly before his death. 

Herewith we purge ourselves of any such sin of omis- 
Sion. It did not occurto us that it was necessary to 
mention the fact in our column of ‘‘Music,’’ and we 
presume it did not occur to the writer of the para- 
graph. 


....We would suggest to Mr. Hopkinson Smith, who 
tells us he has ‘‘ almost come to the conclusion that the 
only good Armenian is a dead Armenian,’ while the 
Sultan is making ‘‘a grand, noble and plucky fight”’ of 

pure patriotism,” that he try a sketching tour to Mec- 
ca. Hecould find no more picturesque spot on the 
Planet; and he might learn something of the gentle 
curtesies of Islam to Christians that would interest him. 


-»+» Reviving business, the opening of mills-and fac- 
tories, the increase of production and the bringing out 
of hoarded gold, show the glad relief the country feels 
at the triumph of McKinley and Sound Money. These 
are the results anticipated, and the world is congratu- 
lating us. How different it would have been if Bryan 
and Free Silver had triumphed! 


-.+.-Mr. Bryan did a difficult thing gracefully when 
he congratulated Mr. McKinley on his success, and the 


‘esponse of the President-elect was kindiy. Great dis-. 


appointment and great joy could hardly meet on more 
Curteous terms. 


-++.The country owes Illinois a vote of thanks for its 
repudiation of Altgeld. There is no character in 
American politics for whom the body of -law-abiding 


citizens have so lit : 
ee © little respect. We are glad to have 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Church Workers and Philanthropists. 


BY ANNA L. MUZZEY. 


IN these days of swift, vital movement the Church, to 
which we look for co-operation if not for absolute leader- 
ship in all humane and philanthropic effort, is laying 
hold ofa work fully as important as any in its broad 
field of uses, and one that cannot fail to be crowned with 
blessing from the Christ who gave to his lovers the 
charge ofthe poor. 

In a late meeting at Willard Hall, Chicago, about six 
hundred of the leading church workers of the city met 
in council with many noted philanthropists who are de- 
voting their lives to the best solution of the social prob- 
lem that present political conditions permit. 

Among the speakers C.C. Bonney, of the World’s Fair 
Parliament of Religions presided, and Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, Superintendent of the Workingman’s Home Med- 
ical Mission and other large charities, gave the leading 
address. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House fame, 
spoke forcibly of ‘‘ Neighborhood Relationships’’ which 
she has demonstrated as a powerful factor in rescuing 
the young from a career of crime, or idleness and shift- 
lessness. Dr. Sarah Hacket Stevenson indorsed the 
principal speaker, as did also C. R. Henderson, D.D., 
of Chicago University, who represents the,Civic Fed- 
eration. 

Dr. Henderson said that Dr. Kellogg was not of his 
creed, but that they were both of a constantly growing 
Church, which has the help of fallen humanity for its 
central thought. He had investigated Dr. Kellogg’s 
work, and found it acknowledged among ministers, 
business men and physicians as a noble effort to help 
the lower classes to something higherand better in this 
life. Society had neglected its work, and an enormous 
problem had rolled upto confront it. It should not be 
necessary to bring before the people the threatening 
aspect that is presented in the form of degrading pov- 
erty. ‘‘ Home is the sweetest term in all the world,’’ 
declared Dr. Henderson; ‘‘ but the saddest term is 
homeless.” 

It is for this class that Dr. Kellogg is largely work- 
ing on a capital put into his hands from an altogether 
unexpected source, of which he gives this graphic oc- 
count: 

“One day I was told that a man had been to see me sev- 
eral times at the sanitarium (Battle Creek, Mich.), and 
that they would not let him in because, apparently, he was 
not ill. I was told finally that the man was so anxious to 
see me he could not sleep; and I said, ‘ Let him in, for if he 
cannot sleep something must be the matter with him.’ The 
gentleman, and another with him. were admitted, and the 
first question asked was: ‘If you had $40,000 given you to 
do good, what would you do with it?’ i 

“ I thought a moment. ‘I would aid the poor of Chicago,’ 
I said. 

“The gentlemen proved to be from South Africa, where 
the father’s farm had turned outadiamond fjeld. The 
Brothers Wessells wished to do some good with their money, 
and as they thought there were as many heathen in Chicago 
as in South Africa they turned the amount over to me.” 

In June, 1893, the doctor opened a fine bathhouse 
and laundry in Custom House Place, which he had 
learned from the Chief of Police was the dirtiest and 
wickedest quarter of Chicago. The baths and laundry 
have been maintained for three-and-a-half years, and 
in connection therewith a dispensary in charge ‘of a 
competent physician and visiting nurses. Later, at 
Forty-seventh Street, was established a Social Settle- 
ment, also equipped with baths and dispensary for 
women and children,.with visiting nurses, kindergar- 
ten and kitchen-garden teachers. 

This year, at Custom House Place the added conven- 
ience of lodgings for three or four hundred men has 
been secured, with an industrial department to furnish 
employment to men applying for lodging and focd. A 
penny lunch counter gives wholesome food in generous 
quantities at one cent adish. The plan is to give clean, 
comfortable lodgings and wholesome food at the lowest 
possible price to homeless men who are utterly destitute 
of means. Inthis way a self-respecting independence 
is cultivated rather than destroyed by simple alms- 
giving. 

The doctor says of his mission that it is found very 
few unemployed men are idle because they are unwill- 
ing to work. Some are discouraged through many re- 
buffs and disappointments and have no heart to search 
further. Many are unskilled, and through lack of early 
training are slack in seizing the odd jobs that brighter 
men get before them. Exposure, hardships, bad food 


and wretched lodgings have undermined and weakened. 


their stamina, physical and mental. Hundreds every 
day have nothing to eat but the refuse of restaurants 
and the cullings of garbage barrels, and no better lodg- 
ings than an empty box-car,a delivery wagon, a dry- 
goods box, or the shelter of a heap of rubbish. One 
case of a man crippled with rheumatism was found liv- 
ing uncomplainingly in a coal hole under the sidewalk, 
as this was better than the quarters of many. 

The doctor declares that the destitute, homeless man 
is always a sick man. .He needs the tonic of good food 
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and cleanliness. He is sick mentally, and needs en- 
couragement and brotherly kindness. He thinks no- 
body cares for him. He is alone and lost in the world, 
feels himself trodden underfoot, believes he cannot 
rise; and with this belief he cannot rise. He must be 
lifted. He has‘ lost faith in God. He needs the conso- 
lation, the hope of religion. He needs to be shown how 
to reach up and grasp the Almighty arm of love wait- 
ing to deliver him. ; 

When a man goes to the Workingman’s Home his 
clothing is put in the wash and fumigating chamber, 
and he is given a hot bath with soap and shampoo 
brush of excelsior. From the bath he goes to a clean 
bed, kept clean by an eternal vigilance and frequent 
subjection of blankets and mattress to the fumigating 
process. When he rises he may indulge in the tonic of 
a shower bath, and find himself in appetite at the lunch 
counter for a breakfast of hot bean soup, oatmeal and 
milk, boiled eggs and other healthful food. 

Then he starts out with courage to look for a job, or 
he goes to the industrial department to do such work 
as the superintendent may have in charge to pay ex- 
penses. In the afternoon Bible-classes are held, and 
sometimes lectures on health and kindred topics are 
given. Gospel meetings, in which there is no sectarian- 
ism, sermonizing or sensationalism, are held in the 
evening, with the simple view to touch the listeners 
with a sense of the Divine Power that helps. Usually 
two hundred men are present at these meetings. 

This city shelter is not a permanent home, but only a 
door to better conditions. The men are helped to find 
employment outof the city. Several farms in Michigan 
and a canning factory in connection with them furnish 
work in the summer for a few hundred. Another farm 
recently donated in Illinois and nearer the city is a con- 
venient branch to the industrial department. 

Eleven hundred agents in the United States have as- 
sisted in finding homes for homeless boys and girls who 
are rescued from the influences of the slums, and will in 
turn be fitted to help others. 

What the Workingman’s Mission is doing Dr. Kel- 
logg thinks is only a beginning to what might be done 
if the wealthy churches of Chicago would turn their at- 
tention to the problem, and devote as much money as is 
given to foreign missions to helping the destitute help 
themselves by training and educating the unemployed 
to a self-supporting independence. His experience has 
convinced him that co-operative work of this kind can 
be made self-sustaining, and he is confident that a half- 
dozen such shelters might be established and conducted 
on his plan with no outlay but the rent of suitable 
buildings and equipments. The men will pay all run- 
ning expenses. 

The doctor makes no ‘pretensions to a knowledge of 
social science, has no scheme of social reform, and is 
not sure that he understands the causes of the unfor- 
tunate state of things which the meeting was called to 
discuss. But he takes it to be the duty of a Christian 
community in a country where food is cheaper than in 
any ocher country in the world, to see that every hun- 
gry, homeless person is fed. The paradox of a great 
and advanced civilization with a growing army of able- 
bodied, unemployed, friendless, homeless and hungry 
men, and a greater number of destitute dependent 

women and children, struck him as a startling and un- 
paralleled fact. , 

Cuicaco, IL. 


Convention of the Evangelical Union. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


In October there was assembled in the city of Darm- 
stadt.611 accredited representatives of the Evangelischer 
Bund, probably the most representative body of Prot- 
est4nt Christianity in Germany. Itwas the ninth gen- 
eral convention of this body, which represents a total 
membership of about one hundred thousand. Its full 
title is Evangelischer Bund zur Wahrung der deutsch- 
protestantischer Interesse, and this name indicates that 
its program, altho directed against Roman Catholicism 
is not directed against the Church as such, but only in 
so far as the modern phase of Roman Catholicism now 
current inthe Fatherland, in the shape of Ultramon- 
tanism, endangers the cause of Protestantism. It is 
not an offensive but a defensive alliance of Protestant 
leaders. The organization was the outcome of the 
aggressiveness of the Roman Catholics after the settle- 
ment of the Kulturkampf largely in their favor, when 
the representatives of the Church made a determined 
stand to secure greater recognition in the State, society, 
literature and other sources of influence. The member- 
ship of the Bund is mostly recruited from the thinking 
classes of Protestantism, including especially univer- 
sity professors, pastors, teachers, editors, and men of 
this type. Subordinate societies are found throughout 
the length and breadth of the Empire, and the Bund is 
one of the very few bonds of union that weld together 
the divided Protestant hosts of Germany, the only other 
organization in which all German Protestantism co-oper- 
ates being the Gustavus Adolphus Society for the pro 
tection of the spiritual care of. neglected brethren in 
predominant Catholic districts. The doctrinal basis of 
the Bund demands only allegiance to the Scriptures as 
the,Word of God and to the cardinai principles of the 
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Reformation. The platform is, accordingly, wide enough 
for both liberal and conservative to stand upon and 
present an undivided frontto the attacking foe. 

The Darmstadt Convention was in every way a thor- 
ough success. On the list of speakers were names rank- 
ing high in scholarship and ecclesiastical authority. 
The most notable address during the entire meeting was 
that of Count Hoensbroech, probably the most noted 
convert from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism in 
the present decade, who was himself originally a Jesuit 
of the Jesuits. Altho he embraced Protestantism two 
or three years ago, this was his first appearance at the 
meeting of the Association. His theme was ,‘* Ultra- 
montanism.” He stated that this term was by no means 
synonymous with ‘‘Catholic religion.’?’ Ultramontan- 
ism is, in fact, not primarily of a religious character 
at all, but rather a secular and political system which, 
under the garb of religion, seeks to satisfy an ambition 
for worldly supremacy and power. Its ideal is a 
Cesaro-papistic rule. In combating this system Prot- 
estants must distinguish between Roman Catholicism 
and Ultramontanism. While against the former the 
spiritual weapons of the Gospel and of argument can 
be used to advantage, against the latter the powers of 
the Government must be called uponto keep its pro- 
tagonists within proper limits. It was a short-sighted 
policy for the counselors of the German Emperor to 
advise him to submit to papal etiquet, and to shower 
worldly honors upon the representatives of the Church 
of Rome. True these are mere externals; but Ultramon- 
tanism lives on externals. The speaker closed with 
these words: 

‘‘Graves are usually places of terror; but there is one 
grave which would be a place of blessing for all peoples, 
and that is the grave of Ultramontanism. Let us not rest 
until this grave has been made .ready, and upon the tomb- 
stone has been inscribed, ‘Hic jacet ultramontanismus!'" 
Long and continued applause followed this address. 

Qualitatively, the finest address was that of the ven- 
erable and veteran Professor Beyschlag, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, whose theme was ‘‘ Protestantism and 
Public Schools.” He declared that there were four 
pillars which supported German unity, namely, the 
family, the State, the Church, and the school, and that 
the last mentioned was comparatively still in the best 
condition. The speaker gave an historical survey of 
the development of popular education, and showed that 
it was a natural and necessary product of Protestant- 
ism, and that in the nature of the case Roman Catholi- 
cism cannot and does not favor public schools, and that 
where in this Church this cause has flourished and found 
friends, this was the result of Protestant influences. 
Catholicism is the religion of blind obedience; Protest- 
antism is open asthe day. The claims of the address 
were substantiated by an appeal to history and to sta- 
tistics that presented startling data. 

The Convention agreed upon a powerful protest 
against the Armenian massacres. This is all the more 
noteworthy, because in Germany the Government has 
frowned upon all expressions of this sort, and the 
official press has been doing its best todefend the Turks 
and the Sultan. The protest, which is quite lengthy, 
was introduced by the well-known Jena professor, Dr. 
Nippold, the Church historian. In this appeal the Gov- 
ernment is urged to use its influence to have these 
massacres stopped, and German Christians are asked to 


contribute what they can in support of the Armenians. . 


The Conventions sent greeting to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and tothe Duke of Hessen. It alsoreceived greet- 
ings from a number of other associations, such as the 
Protestant Mission Society, the Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of Church Music, which happened to be in session 
atthe same time. The Convention was presided over 
at different sessions by various dignitaries of the 
Church, altho the Bund is not recognized officially by 
the authorities of the Church. 

On the fifth and last day of the Convention an outing 
was taken to Worms, the Luthertown, with its mighty 
monument of the great Reformer. More than a thou- 
sand participated in this exercise, which closed with 
addresses at the monument and a grand religious serv- 
ice in the Protestant cathedral. 

The method of propaganda adopted by the Bund is 
» chiefly that of agitation through the subordinate socie- 
ties in the shape of addresses, discussions and the like; 
and, secondly, through literature. The association has 
published a vast number of books, pamphlets, tracts, 
etc., in defense of Protestant principles, and this litera- 
ture has, as a rule, permanent value, being the produc- 
tion of leading university men. Probably the most pro- 
lific pen in this field is that of Professor Nippold, of 
Jena. It was chiefly the men of the Bund who met and 
thoroughly demolished at the hand of exact scholarship 
the charge that Martin Luther had died by committing 
suicide after a night of debauch. The association aims 
rather at strengthening Protestant consciousness, 
arousing an appreciation of the principles of evangelical 
faith, than at opposing Roman Catholicism, except in so 
far as in the shape of Ultramontanism it seeks to con- 
trol domains in public life and thought not legitimately 
belonging tothe Church. It is the Busd more thanany 


other body that is pushing the celebration of the com- 
ing four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Philip 
Melaachthon, the Precptor Germania, 
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THe Methodist Church Extension Society reports 
a decline in receipts from the churches of $40,000 in the, 
last four years. There was a falling off in the year 
just closed of $18,865 from the total receipts of the pre- 
vious year. 


...-Among the various organizations for spreading 
information there is one which makes a specialty of 
missionary news. The Cross-Bearers’ Reading Circle, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Marcus L. Gray, of St. 
Louis, Mo., provides a course in which it is sought to 
discuss carefully and satisfactorily every aspect and 
phase of missions. 


..+.The Council for the installation of Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., as pastor of the new Manhattan Congre- 
gational Church in this city, met, as announced, at the 
hall occupied by. the church, on Monday, November gth. 
There was a large attendance of the Congregationalists 
of New York and vicinity. The new enterprise starts 
off with the best wishes of all interested in aggressive 
Christian work in New York City. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ports its receipts for the month of October as $35,307, 
less than those of the corresponding month of last year 
by $1,412. The receipts from the Women’s Boards- 
show a gain of $10,489; those from the churches a loss 
of $9,143. Miscellaneous receipts, also, are less by 
$5,899. and* legacies by $5,548. The total receipts since 
May have been $174,283, a falling off from the corre- 
sponding period of last year of $12,188. The largest 
falling off is in the receipts from the churches, $13,054. 


....A young Russian priest, a member of the family 
of the Tolstofs, tho just what relation, if any, to the 
celebrated Count Leo Tolstol is not stated, recently an- 
nounced his acceptance of the Roman Catholic religion. 
He was accordingly arrested by the police in Moscow, 
conducted to Nijni Novgorod, where his sentence was 
confirmed excluding him from the clergy, prohibiting 
him from residing in Moscow or St. Petersburg for seven 
years, and debarring him from all State and public 
service fortwenty years. The only thing he is allowed 
to retain, apparently, is his hereditary nobility. It is 
scarcely surprising under such circumstances that cases 
of apostasy from the Russian Church are rare. 


..--The question of the Christianity of Unitarians 
has come up in England in connection with an applica- 
tion to a Unitarian provincial assembly by a young 
theistic preacher for a certificate of fitness for the 
Unitarian ministry. In the course of investigation 
it appeared that Mr. Voysey, while bearing a high per- 
sonal character and well qualified to do good work, had 
declared that he was ‘‘ not a Christian and in the min- 
istry would not profess Christianity.’’ In the discussion 
the Rev. Robert Spears, editor of Zhe Christian Life, 
and Dr. Herford Brooke protested against his accept- 
ance by the committee, while others urged acceptance 
and argued for unlimited theological freedom. The 
matter was up for full discussion at a meeting of the 
Assembly, but was deferred to the meeting of the 
National Triennial Conference to be held at Sheffield 
next year. 


....Cardinal Moran, the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Australia, has been speaking of the growth 
of his Church, and some of his statements have elicited 
a counter statement by a correspondent of Zhe Southern 
Cross. Cardinal Moran has told his friends that the 
Church was advancing byleaps and bounds. A com- 
parison of the statements in the two Censuses 1871 and 
1891, seems to give a different idea. Thus in 1871 the 
Roman Catholics in Australia and Tasmania numbered 
402,655; in 1891, 705,392, an increase of 302,737. The 
non-Catholics numbered in 1871, 1,261,227, and in 18q91, 
2,467,865, an increase of 1,216,638. The Roman Catho- 
lic population thus increased 75.3 per cent; the non- 
Catholics 96.4 per cent. Asa result of the movement 
of population within the two decades the proportion 
changed as follows; in 1871 Roman Catholics were 24.2 
per cent.; non-Catholics 75.8 per cent.; in 1891 the 
Roman Catholics had fallen off to 22.1 per cent. and the 
non-Catholics had risen to 77.9 per cent. It also ap- 
pears that the Roman Catholic loss was less heavy inthe 
colonies where there was free emigration and greater 
where there were no additions to their numbers 
from outside sources. Thus in New South ‘Wales the 
percentage fell off from 28.9 to25.3 per cent. Simi- 
larly in Queensland, Tasmania and West Australia; 
whereas in Victoria and South Australia, where emi- 
gration is freer, it only fell off from 15.4 to 14.6 per 
cent.in one case and from 22.9 to 21 per cent. in the 
other. 


...-Owing toits peculiar organization, especially in 
connection with the different auxiliary Bible societies 
throughout the country, the American Bible Society is 
to a considerable degree shut off from access to the 
people directly through the pulpits of the different 
churches. Being also an undenomiational or inter- 
denominational society, it finds itself frequently at a dis- 
advantage in making appeals in comparison with the 
regular denominational boards. It has been understood 
to have a large income from invested funds, as well as 
from the rentals in the Bible House and from the sup- 
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posed profits from the sale of Bibles. As a matter of 
fact its income from trust funds is only about $17,000; 
that from rentals is very moderate, and the Bibles are 
sold so close to the actual cost that there is really little 
orno profit. In truth, it needs in addition to what it re- 
ceives from sales at least $250,090 a year to maintain 
its work without serious retrenchment. Its expen- 
ditures for foreign work, done in connection with 
almost every missionary board of the United 
States and in every portion of. this continent, 
and of Asia and even Africa, are surpassed by only 
seven of the missionary societies of the country. It 
has also a number of superintendents and colporters in 
this country. Recently, owing to the falling off of re- 
ceipts, only $32,307 has been received during the first 
halt of the present fiscal year, and to the failure of leg- 
acies, the society has been compelled to decline urgent 
requests received from the American Board, Presby- 
terian Board, the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and other similar organizations, for 
aid in grants of Scriptures and in the preparation of 
versions. It therefore’ appeals earnestly to the aux- 
iliaries to take prompt measures in cdéllecting and trans- 
mitting funds for its treasury; and to pastors, churches 
and individuals everywhere, without reference to de- 
nominational or ecclesiastical connections, to contribute 
liberally for the supply of the needy with Scriptures. 
Contributions may be sent through any auxiliary soci- 
ety, or directly to the treasurer, Mr. William Foulke, 
at the Bible House, New Vork City. 





Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has issued the following proc- 
lamaticn, appointing November 26th as Thanksgiving 
Day: 

“By the Presid-nt of the United States: 

‘The people of the United States should never be un- 
mindful of the gratitude they owe the God of Nations for 
his watchful care, which has shielded them from dire dis- 
aster and pointed out to them the way of peace and happi- 
ness. Nor should thev ever refuse to acknowledge with 
contrite hearts their proneness to turn away from God's 
teachings and to follow with sinful pride after their own 
devices. : 

‘‘To the end that these thoughts may be quickened, it is 
fitting that on a day especially appointed we should join 
together in approaching the Throne of Grace with praise 
and supplication. 

“ Therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, do hereby designate and set apart Thurs- 
day, the twenty-sixth day of the present month of Novem- 
ber, to be kept and observed as a day of thanksgiving ard 
prayer throughout our land. 

“On that day may all our-people forego their usual work 
and occupation, and, assembled in their accustomed places 
of worship, let them with one accord render thanks to the 
Ruler of the universe for our preservation as a nation and 
our deliverance from every threatened danger; for the peace 
that has dwelt within our boundaries; for our defense 
against disease and pestilence during the year that has 
passed; for the plenteous rewards that have followed the 
labors of our husbandmen, and for all the other blessings 
that have been vouchsafed to us. 

“And let us, through the mediation of Him who has 
taught us how to pray, implore the forgiveness of our sins 
and a continuation of heavenly favor. ; 

‘Let us not forget, on this day of thanksgiving, the poor 
and needy, and by deeds of charity let our offerings of 
piaise be made more acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 

‘Witness my hand and the seal of the United States, 
which I have caused to be hereunto affixed. 

‘‘Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and twenty- 


first. 
: ‘*GROVER CLEVELAND. 
‘* By the President. 


‘RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State.” 





Biblical Research. 


Inthe Beweis des Glaubens, No.8, Professor Zick- 
ler, of Greifswald, while enthusiastically welcoming the 
second volume of the. Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, more than hesitates to accept 
the pre-Sargon period of Babylonian history maintained 
by Hilprecht on the basis of the Nippur finds. Among 
other things the German savant says, in substance, 
that this effort to penetrate the darkness of pre-historic 
periods involuntarily recalls the attempts made years 
ago to put at the head of the history of Egypt King 
Menes, ascribing him to thesixth millennium p.c. This 
was the view of Béckh, Unger, Mariette and others. 
Gradually Menes was brought down one thousand years 
into the fifth millennium, by Brugsch, Lauth and others; 
still later into the fourth millenium, by Lepsius, Ebers, 
von Perse, etc. The principle so strongly maintained 
by Hilprecht and Haynes, that the deeper a find is mined 
the earlier is its date, is certainly correct. But the ob- 
jection urged by Virchow years ago to the bold theories 
of his friend Schliemann in his reconstruction of the 
history of Troy, namely, ‘‘ Succession of strata in ruins 
is not in itself che onolagy’’ is certainly true here, too. 
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Just as Schliemann, in the course of time. modified his 
chr nology of Troy, especially in regard to his ‘‘ Seven 
City’’ theory, the same will probably be the case in 
regard tothis pre-Sargon period. If, indeed, the Nabo- 
nidus Cylinder, with its claims for the period of Naram- 
Sin, furnishes a reliable basis for a chronological super- 
structure then the whole matter of the relation of this 
chronology to that of the Old Testament, and especially 
to the period of the Deluge, must be reinvestigated. 
We doubt whether this will be necessary. The data 
furnished from this cylinder are not satisfactory. And 
especially is this the case when we recall, in reference 
to the chronological data furnished by the Babylonian 
Monuments, that which we know as a certainty from 
Berosus, namely, that the Babylonian priests who made 
these records were soreiy afflicted with the ‘‘ archaic 
malady’’ (Archomania, the constant effort to date 
events back into hoary antiquity). First of all it would 
be necessary to show that King Nabonid was not af- 
flicted with this chronic evil of his nation. Then, on 
the other hand, the biblical accounts in their sober seri- 
ousness stand out in bold contrast to the fantastic sto- 
ries of the Babylonian reports, and justify a presuppo- 
sition that the former rather than the latter are correct. 


..--The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund for October, contains the tenth report, by Dr. 
F. J. Bliss, of his excavations in Jerusalem. He here 
describes his discovery of a very remarkable stone 
stairway, which forms part of a road leading down to 
the city from the Pool of Siloam. The steps thirty- 
four in number, are made of well-jointed stones, and 
are polished by much footwear. It is impossible notto 
connect this discovery with the statement in Nehemiah 
(3: 13), that Siallum r2oaired the gate of the fountain, 
the wall of the Pool of Siloam, by the King’s Garden, 
‘‘and unto the stdirs that go down from the City of 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for November 22d. 
REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE.—PROVERBs 3: I-17. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths.’’—PROVERBS 3: 6. 


Notes.—This lesson includes two sections beginning 
with ‘‘ My son’ in vss. 1 and 11. The verses are gen- 
erally of couplets of parallel lines.—‘‘ Bind them about 
thy neck.” Like the amulets so constantly worn in 
the East. ‘* The tableof thine heart.’’—Better, the 
tablet, referring to theclay tablets on which they often 
wrote. ‘“* Thy fats shall overflow.’’—The fats, or, 
better, vats, are the basins cut in the stone into which 
the grape juice flowed as it was expressed. lew 
wine.’’—The sweet juice ready to ferment. ‘* Mer- 
chandise.”—Business. The wisdom business is better 
than the silver business. — 

INSTRUCTION.—The reward promised here is all 
earthly—health, long life and wealth. All this is true 
generally; but the promise is-characteristic of the Old 
Testament, ans especially appropriate to put in the 
mouth of an old man of worldly experience. 

By trusting in the Lord, v. 6, is meant the same as 
keeping God’s commandments inv. 1. One who trusts 
in the Lord does not break hislaw. So one whois wise 
in his own eyes, v. 7, is one who thinks his way wiser 
than God’s. 

To honor God with one’s substance and with the first 
fruits of all his substance is very truly the road to 
wealth. A corresponding thought is expressed by 
Malachi when he bids the Jews to bring all the tithes 
into the storehouse. Even nowadays the men who gen- 
erously give their wealth to support the Church or ob- 
jects of philanthropy are not the ones who get poor. 

By ‘‘chastening’’ is meant whipping, such as com- 
pels thechild to obey. The lesson here is a true one, 
altho hardly that of Job, who shows that suffering is 
not necessarily chastisement. Butin many cases it cer- 
tainly is—in those cases whe re suffering follows an evi- 
dent infraction of God’s laws, as when one suffers from 
drunkenness or any other sin. 

We must not thinkof punishment of sin as necessarily 
exhibiting God’s anger. It may also indicate his love. 
It is kind in God to punish sin; it would be unkind to 
neglect to warn and punish. : 

From the illustration we may learn the duties of par- 
ents. It would be shameful if parents were to take no 
interest in the conduct of their children, and to let them 
do all the-wrong things they wanted to. It is as much a 
duty for parents to keep their children from doing 
Wrong as from catching a disease. When parents pun- 
ish children it is asign of care and love. 

We have here a double lesson of trust—trust in the 
wisdom of God, and trust in the wisdom and love of 
parents. The lesson is on the advantage of finding 
wisdom. But how is this to be done? The first thing 
is to want to,and a great many people care nothing 
aboutit. Even if one does not find it very successfully, 
yetthe desire for it is the better part of wisdom. It 
may not be so in modern science, but it is in divine 
wisdom, for théfe it is the heart that is most con- 
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cerned. The hedrt turned toward God is itself wisdom, 
even if one does not travel very fast or far. 

Men who devote themselves simply to making money 
are not inthe way of finding wisdom. They are seek- 
ing something of much less value. One can find both; 
and this very lesson says so, for ‘‘in her left hand are 
riches and honor’’; but riches may be had without real 
wisdom, and be accompanied with pain and shame. 

One should think a great deal about what is the best 
way to live, what is the highest aim we can have. That 
will teach us that there are other things better than 
money. First comes the fear and love of God, anda 
Christian life. Being converted and joining the Church 
is a professionthat you seek wisdom first. 

Mere intellectual wisdom is of immense value, tho in- 
ferior far to spiritual wisdom. Therefore seek an edu- 
cation. Let parents desire it for their children. Let 
children be very anxious to make the best of their op- 
portunities at school, and, if possible, to goto higher 
schools. Goodness, or wisdom, and success go together. 
That is the rule; other things are the exception. A 
righteous people are a prosperous and happy people. 


Education. 





What popular libraries are to the general public spe- 
cial libraries are to men of science and research, and 
the possession of such is one of the chief attractions of 
a university. Yale is rejoicing in the recent acquisition 
of the remarkable collection of books relating to Scan- 
dinavia which belonged to the library of the late Count 
Pauk Riant. This gentleman, who was born at Paris in 
1836, and died in Switzerland in 1888, is particularly 
known for his researches into the history of the Cru- 
sades and of Christian institutions in the Latin Orient. 
His French thesis for the Paris degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters treated of the expeditions and pilgrimages of the 
Scandinavians to the Holy Land in the times of the 
Crusades, and his collection of Scandinavian books was 
begun for the preparation of that thesis. According to 
the Yale Weekly, from which these particulars are taken, 
the number of bound volumes in the collection is about 
5,100, and of unbound 500. There are, in addition, 
16,000 dissertations and theses. The co lection, altho 
very comprehensive, is weak in the department of belles- 
lettres and modern history; and the hope is expressed 
that some other liberal friend of the University will find 
the means of filling up this gap. 


.... Lhe courses of instruction for teachers, announced 
by the graduate department of Yale University last 
summer, has just opened, with an attendance of one 
hundred teachers from various parts of Connecticut. 
Those’ only are admitted who are either graduates of 
colleges or are qualifizd to pursue successfully the sub- 
jects chosen. Each course will consist of twenty-four 
exercises to be given on Saturdays. eight in each of 
three successive terms. Lines of supplementary read- 
ing will be marked out, and the appliances of the uni- 
versity—. ¢., laboratory, library, illustrative material— 
will be.available for the teacher students. Among the 
courses are included Psychology, by Profs, Ladd, Dun- 
can and Sneath, and Political Science, by Profs. Sum- 
ner, Fisher and Farnam. 


....The Social Democratic Party in Germany favors 
science teaching in the elementary schools as essential 
both to the intellectual and the industrial development 
of the people. The extr2me Church Party opposes the 
same, and warns its followers that this is a wile of Sa- 
tan, tempting them to partake of the forbidden fruit. 
A ripple of excitement has recently bzen created in 
Prussia by the privilege accorded to Catholic schools of 
reducing the customary two or three hours given to 
nature studies in the midile and higher classes to one 
hour a week, while four hours are allowed for religion. 
This is regarded as a covert attack upon the ideal which 
modern German educators have zealously fostered. 


...The University of Chicago has had the offer of a 
large tract of land around Wolf Lake and the channel 
connecting it with Lake Michigan, for the purpose of a 
biological station. It is understood that the donors, 
Mrs. Edward Roby, Mr. E. A. Shedd and Mr. C. B. Shedd 
will erect the suitable buildings in case the offer is ac- 
cepted. The value of the gift is put at $500,000. The 
endowment of the Lewis Institute, the new Chicago 
school of technology, has been more than tripled in the 
twenty years since the death of the donor, Mr. AllanG. 
Lewis. It is now estimated at $1,600,000. 


....Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving the 
annual meeting of the Interscholastic Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland will be held in Philadel- 
phia. The special topic of discussion will be that of 
uniform collegiate entrance requirements. Addresses 
will be delivered by President Patton, of Princeton, and 
the Hon. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education of 
the United States. 


....The Rector of the University of St. Andrews (Scot- 
land) has given notice that he. will move for the ap- 
pointment of a woman as Assistant Professor of Medi- 
cine and Lecturer ia Physiology. 
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Missions. 


ISLAM AND MASSACRE. 


NATIVE MINISTERS NEEDED FOR INDIA. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS IN CHINA. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


Turkey for the Turks. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


AFTER the first horror which the Turkish atrocities 
have carried to the highest pitch, there comes the psy- 
chological question: Are these Turks mere devils? If 
so, how is it that so many who have had to do with them 
praise them, and that writers of repute every now and 
then come out over their own names with pleasing de- 
scriptions of the mild and gentle Turk ? Can such writ- 
ers be blind? 

Whatever may be the case with men who cover 
pages with praises of the Turks and their Sultan, the 
fact about the Turks is that they are not mere devils. 
There is in a devil, so far as the theory of Satan has 
popular currency, a quality of cruelty in wilful despite 
of the moral law. If a devil can be supposed to have 
any relic of a conscience left he violaies it gleefully 
every time that he does a peculiarly hideous deed. But 
the fact most patent to any who talk with Turks about 
the. massacre of innocent Armenians is, that the red- 
handed Turk has not the least qualm of conscience. 
He does not, inthe remotest degree, suppose that the 
act is opposed to right, or to humanity, or to the law of 
God. He shows ycu at once that he expects to have 
clear way open into Heaven for him, altho he may have 
done many an evil deed, like stealing the money of the 
widow and the orphan, or like omitting to go through 
the forms of prayer a sufficient number of times in the 
day. Hehasaconscience. There is no question about 
that. He is anxious in his soul, many times, as to how 
he will escape punishment due for neglecting to fast at 
the proper times, and for failing to wash his hands be- 
fore eating or before prayer. But his conscience does 
not include any restriction on his conduct toward the 
Armenian who has been declared by the Sultan to be 
worthy of punishment. 

During the recent massacre in Constantinople, as dur- 
ing the massacres in other towns in Turkey, there were 
many cases where Turks sheltered Armenians, and even 
used force against the men who would kill them. In 
the heart of Stambil the mob was attacking two Ar- 
menians in the street when a learned docior of the Holy 
Law stepped forward and commanded the furies to stop. 
The mob persisted in trying to get at the trembling 
wretches sheltered behind the doctor’s volumincus 
trousers and flapping gown. Its leaders appealed to 
the police, who ordered the white-turbaned doctor to 
mind hisown business. But-he would not. Other white 
turbaned gentry of the dreaded ‘‘Softa”’ class joined 
themselves to the doctor, and the police, rather than 
enter into a struggle of doubtful issue with the men of 
the white turban, gave up the case, and the Armenians 
were taken by the doctor into his abode, and kept until 
he could send them to their homes in safety. Since the 
massacre all the better class of Turks in frank terms 
blame unstintedly the ferocity that destroyed some four 
thousand innocent people in order that a hundred or 
two of revolutionist emissaries might meet their dues. 
But the astonishing thing that comes to light on talking 
with these people is that they condemn the massacre 
not because it was wrong, but only because it was im- 
politic to give Europeans such a handle against Turkey, 
Of a sense of the injustice of such a wholesale execu- 
tion there is no trace, much less is there any sign of 
that shuddering horror which comes over the sensitive 
Western man’s whole frame when he reads of thousands 
of men beaten to death with clubs, without distinction 
of innocence or guilt. 

The Holy Law of Islam says in so many words that 
the man who does not believe in Mohammed, may be 
killed at any time, if the Chief of the Moslem State 
deems it well, and that he must be killed if he takes 
arms in hand to resist the Moslem power. This thesis 
rests ona “* Thus saith the Lord.” It is elaborated in 
minute detail in the law books studied by every Turk 
who pretends to study at all beyond the realm of the 
primary school. All the consequences of the rule are 
there set forth, down to the division made of his proper- 
ty. including wife and children, in case the non-Moslem 
falls under the ban of the Commander of the Faithful. 
The crux of the Eastern question, so far as the attitude 
of Turkey to its Christian subjects is concerned, is this 
principle believed by every Moslem to be of divine ap- 
pointment. The Christian in Turkey has no rights. 
He enjoys property, family, and even life itself as a 
matter of favor. He enjoys this favor while it is deemed 
expedient for the best interests of the Moslem State; 
but as soon as it becomes expedient. that the favor 
should be withdrawn, no one should be moved by.the 
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fact, any more than if a man concludes to shoot a dog 
which he has sometimes petted. Where a Christian is 
concerned, the Moslem cannot be moved by appeal to 
conscience or to the moral law. Conscience says that 
the man should be sent to Hell at once, and the moral 
law has no relation to any but Moslems. 

The present condition of the Armenians throughout 
Turkey then is this: They are in daily contact with, 
and are forced to serve or to employ, as all foreigners 
are also forced to employ for some kinds.of work, men 
whom they know and whom the police know, and whom 
everybody knows to have been murderers of many Ar- 
menians but a short time ago. They see these men not 
only allowed to escape punishment, but actually petted 
by the gang of infamous rascals who now form the 
highest stratum of the Turkish official functionaries. 
From these men they receive threats, almost daily, that 
they too will shortly be served as the men were whose 
sole memorial now is the vast death roll of Sultan Abd 
ul Hamid. Ifthe Armenian tries to leave a country 
where he is subjected to this daily torture of fear, the 
police bars the way because he owes service to the 
mighty Sultan of all the earth. If he would earn 
bread for his children, he is pounced upon and ordered 
to go to some distant place lest he become rich. If in 
despair he sits idly waiting for death to release him, 
the police come in and apply torture to him because he 
is earning nothing toward paying his taxes, asserted to 
The land is full of humble, 
harmless. industrious Christian people, who are thus 
made the sport of the whims of the officials of Anti- 
christ. The rich man who has hitherto escaped plunder 


be many years in arrears. 


may perhaps save something of his property by a judi- 
cious system of bakshish to high functionaries, who are 
willing, in return, to testify that the interest of the State 
makes it expedient to spare the man his life and property 
a whilelonger. But the poor man has no such recourse. 
The world has seen the police forbid the Armenians in 
Constantinople fo carry on their petty trades, and then 
arrest and ship them off to unknown regions as vagrants 
without visible means of support. The conditions of 
life to Armenians throughout Turkey to-day are terror, 
poverty and despair. 

The Armenian question in Turkey is no longer a mere 
question of humanitarianism. It is of national interest 
to the whole world. The Turk holds that he may, if 
he has the opportunity, kill, burn and destroy all that 
refuse to accept his moral and religioustutelage. A 
trail of blood and ashes befouls his whole course in his- 
tory. He has killed Greeks in the past by tens of 
thousands. He has slaughtered Bulgarians. Many 
thousands of Mohammedanized Greeks and Bulgarians 
exist to-day as fruit gathered from his labors before 
Russia interposed to prevent the extirpation of these 
‘‘Christians.’’ The Turk now holds that the time has 
come to force Armenians to choose between Islam and 
death. He has no conscience to which to appeal in 
urging him not to dothis. It is his duty to do it when- 
ever he thinks that the room of Christians is of more 
value than their services. He believes that the Lord is 
blessing him in doing it; for have not the European 
Powers been mysteriously held back from interference ? 
If to-morrow it occurs to the Sultan that he will be the 
gainer by cutting the throats of all Americans or all 
English residing in Turkey, he will say the word and it 
will be done in the name ofthe Lord. The Eastern 
question stands before all nations to-day as the ques- 
tion how they can secure from the operation of the fun- 
damental law of Islam these thousands of foreign Chris- 
tians who have gone to the Ottoman Empire at times 
when the Sultan deemed it expedient to encourage 
them to take upresidence in his domains. The ques- 
tion is a simple one, for it relates solely to the means of 
making the Sultan see continuance in religious assassi- 
nation to be inexpedient. But soon it will no longer be a 
simple question. For every day of impunity-is confirm- 
ing the great and well-meaning masses of the Turkish 
people in the belief that there is no more risk than there 
is moral wrong in killing Christians, that the process 
pays because it brings quick wealth to the Moslem, and 
that the Lord God Almighty is on the side of those who 
try to extirpate Christianity fromthe Empire. If time 
is allowed to pass before an end is put to the modern re- 
vival of the ancient rule of ‘‘Islam or the sword,”’ it is 
no pessimist’s croak for one to say that the great na- 
tions of the world may yet become engaged in a war to 
the knife with fifteen millions of Turkish Moslems 
aroused to frenzy through appeal to their fanatical pas- 
sions, and this in order to avenge a conscientious effort 
to destroy Europeanand American residents in Turkey 
that Turkey may be forthe Turks. 

But will the Eastern question be allowed to come 
to this pass? Who shall prevent it? During fif- 
teen years it has been the policy of Russia to encourage 
the Turks in asserting the principle ‘‘ Turkey for the 
the Turks.’’ The men who have assured the Sultan 
that any measures would be proper which he might 
take to cripple the Armenians are Russians. The men 
who have led all serious revolutionist outbreaks in 
Turkey from the beginning of the Armenian trouble 
until the attack upon the Ottoman Bank have been 
Russian subjects. Last year when proposals were made 
by Western Powers to restrain the Sultan from killing 
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Christians, it was the threat of war by Russia which 
vetoed action. And now the force which holds in check 
the mighty wrath of England is again the power of 
Russia. It is true that the protection of ‘‘ Christians "’ 
in Turkey is traditional with Russia. But Russia 
recognizes as ‘‘Christians” members of the Greek 
Church alone. Hence no such traditions interfere with 
her present policy in Asiatic Turkey. The policy of 
Russia is to prevent any reform of Turkish administra- 
tion which will permit the non-Moslem part of the pop- 
ulation to acquire that influence which is the sure fruit 
of progress under Christian principles. Itis to encour- 
age the Sultan in every destructive measure that 
alienates the sympathies of the world while sapping the 
resources of Turkey for independent action. It is to 
urge the execution in Asiatic Turkey of the rule ‘‘ Tur- 
key forthe Turks,” until the Turk shall stand a fero- 
cious beast at bay, ready to make war without quarter 
upon all Western nations who seek to punish or to re- 
form him. Formerly Russia used to dream of acquiring 
Constantinople through the forcible dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire. Now she purposes to acquire all 
Turkey without war, by upholding the integrity of the 
Empire, and posing as the one friend and ally of the 
Sultan. Hence she looks with satisfaction upon all 
measures of the Turkish Government which tend to ruin 
the Empire and to leave it wholly dependent upon the 
generosity of the Czar. 

It is ill to prophesy concerning that Pandora’s box of 
surprises, the Eastern question; but it requires not 


much of the gift of prophecy to say that, unless the 


Western nations make a coalition to check Turkey in its 
revival of the long-dormant holy law respecting the di- 
vine right of killing dissidents, and then to reform the 
internal administration of the country in the direction 
of the universal right of men to live; doing this in spite 
of Russia, or unless the Czar changes the heartless pur- 
pose of his Ministers through the effect of personal in- 
fluences brought to bear upon him during his recent 
tour, we may expect to see a continuance and extension 
of conscienceless cruelty to Christians in Turkey, until 
the Turk has driven out or destroyed not only every 
native Christian interest which is not connected with the 
Greek Church, but every foreign colony or commercial 
company whose presence would be embarrassing to 
Russia when she comes to foreclose her mortgage on 
the Sultan’s domain. Turkish atrocities will be the 
normal breakfast-table diet of the world for a long time 
to come. 


Syria. 
CHANGE OF BASE. 


BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


Tue Tripoli missionaries had engaged houses for the 
summer in the village of Tula, in the Maronite region 
of Mt. Lebanon. One of the houses engaged belongs 
to the leading priest of the village. When the bishop 
heard of this transaction he severely rebuked his flock 
for such intercourse with heretics. Two of the families 
took possession of their premises; but the priest’s house 
was still unclaimed when a formal communication was 
sent from the episcopal seat with the official seal of his 
eminence. The following is the substance of the docu- 
ment, but not an exact translation: 

‘“* To the People of Tula:—After the apostolic benediction 
it has come to our ears that some of you intend renting 
your houses to Protestants, which is forbidden by order of 
his holiness, the Patriarch. Hence it is incumbent on you 
to prevent the renting of your houses to the Protestants, 
and that whoever gives his house or hasany other business 
dealings with them, be he priest or layman, is thereby 
placed under the highest curse, and is cut off from the 
Church. I have ordered the priest, Antone, from Aitoo, to 
publish this letter and give you this official notice. 

. “* Signed, STEPHEN, 
‘* Bishop of Tripoli.” 

Much consternation was felt, and the priest who had 
given his house hardly knew what course to pursue. 
He consulted the missionary and asked him what he 
had better do, whether to obey the bishop and break his 
engagement about the house or to fulfil the latter and 
resist the bishop. He said in substance, the owners of 
the other houses need not care, for the excommunica- 
tion will not hurt them; but I ama priest and it will 
cut off my livelihood! (Curious sentiment from a 
priest.) He finally_decided to go over and have a con- 
ference with the bishop and see if the matter could not 
be adjusted amicably. He said substantially that he 
did not know it was a sin to lease his house to any one 
he chose and that he had done it in ignorance, had 
bound himself and had taken money so that he could 
not change now but would be more careful in future. 
When he returned to the village he brought a dispensa- 
tion and forgiveness and permission to all the people to 
have free business intercourse with the strangers, but 
beware of their religion! The priest said that about 


nine dollars changed hands in the course of the negotia- 
tions and all of it went from his pocket to that of 
others. 

At present we are living on most pleasant terms with 
the villagers, and the writer is occupying the house of 
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the priest, who is very pleasant and friendly; but no 
one came toour Sabbath service this week and no one 
comes to our houses for evening worship. 

We trust they may be convinced at least that we do 
pray and believe in God notwithstanding the statements 
that are circulated about us, 


TRIPOLI. 





‘‘FREE SILVER’’ AND MISSIONS. 


BY D. DOWNIE, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


It is probably safe to say that no event in American 
history has ever been so eagerly watched by the people 
of India as they are now watching the progress of the 
Presidential campaign. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find an intelligent business man in India 
who would not say that ‘free silver’’ would be a 
national calamity to the United States; and yet there 
are thousands of such men who are earnestly hoping, 
and perhaps a few of them are even praying, that ‘‘ free 
silver’? maytriumph. The reason is not far to seek. 
India is tired of cheap silver money, and would gladly 
exchange it for American gold. Let Mr. Bryan be 
elected, and India would begin to send silver to America 
by the shipload. 

American dollars are now ata premium in India of 
about 85 percent. Ifthe free silver policy should carry 
the day, this premium would be speedily wiped out and 
the dollar would fall to par or below. It is easy to see 
that in that case missionary societies would need to 
send double the number of dollars to do the same 
amount of work. Presuming that money would be more 
plenty, would subscriptions to benevolent objects be in- 
creased at the same ratio that the value of the dollars 
decrease? It is not at all likely, and hence the result 
would be disaster all along the missionary lines. 

Then think of the disgrace that every American would 
feel if his country shoufd adopt a policy which civilized, 
and even semi-civilized nations would regard as tanta- 
mount to repudiation. What would an American mis- 
sionary reply if a Hindu should say to him: ‘*‘ America 
is a Christian country, but she borrowed millions upon 
millions of money in gold, and she now proposes to pay 
it in silver dollars worth little more than half the gold 
dollars she borrowed. Is that the Christian way of 
doing business? If so, we would rather not become 
Christian.” ; 

Another event that is being watched with deep inter- 
est is the coming of Dr. Barrows. Preparations are in 
progress to give him a cordial welcome in all the large 
centers of India. More educated Hindus willlistento Dr. 
Barrows than have ever heard any one man on the sub- 
ject of Christianity. Noman has ever had sucha unique 
opportunity. If he comes filled with the Holy Ghost, 
not to discuss philosophy or theology, but to declare 
the Christ, the only Savior of men, he may do the work 
of an ordinary life in the two months he remains in 
India. That he may so come isthe prayer of many. 

The National Congress will assemble in Calcutta 
about the time Dr. Barrows is due there. Whether this 
willbe a benefit ora hindrance is a question. Let us 
hope it may be the former. 

NELLORE. 


India. 
A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 


BY T. J. SCOTT, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EpiscoraL CuuRcH. 


ROHILKHAND is called the ‘‘ garden spot of India,” 
Bareilly, the capital is this province, of a city of 130,000 
inhabitants. In this city the Bareilly Theological Sem- 
inary is situated, inthe midst of the most remarkable 
missionary movement of modern times. From twelve to 
fifteen thousand souls, and upward, annually are gath- 
ered into the Church in this great work. The seminary 
is a most important factor in this movement, turning 
out many native evangelists and pastors, whose wives 
also are trained here as missionary workers. There is 
now a pressing need of enlarged facilities to meet the 
wants of this seminary. 

In this field tens of thousands are waiting for bap- 
tism, but are held back till pastors are ready to care for 
them. Up tothe close of last seminary year 558 trained 
workers have passed out of the institution—196 of them 
being women. The present attendance is 104 men and 
53 women. It is earnestly desired that means be ob- 
tained for enlarging dormitories and founding scholar- 
ships and expanding plans till at least 200 men may be 
taken in for training. 

A native ministry, under God, must save India. For- 
eigners can never evangelize the 300,000,000 of this 
wonderful country. Nowhere will money invested 
mean so much just now for the world’s evangelization. 
Max Miiller says no people were ever so ripe for Chris- 
tianity as arethe Hindus this hour. The vast mass of 
humanity—one-fifth the population of the globe—packed 
into India, is thoroughly permeated with civilizing and 
evangelizing agencies. Railroads and telegraphs have 
spun the country all over with cords of quickening 
power, galvanizing that dead corpse of paganism into 


. 
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life. The modern school and college are reaching the 
multitude everywhere. The awaking millions must be 
inthe kingdom of Heaven soon, or, leaving their old 
forms of paganism, they will plunge into other forms of 
godlessness. 

It will be the Bible and Jesus or materialistic science 
and philosophy with infidelity and atheism. The better 
class of educated Hindus themselves deplore the rapid 
tendency to cheerless unbelief. Idolatry and polythe- 
ism must rapidly pass away under the influences at 
work—yes, with a more impetuous destruction than the 
paganism of ancient Rome. Mighty agencies of evil 
from the Western world are ready to enter in when the 
devils of idolatry are cast out. We repeat with em- 
phasis, a native ministry, under God, must save India. 


BripGeport, O. 





China. 
CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Board. 


A CONVENTION of Christian workers recently met in 
Peking which deserves to be reported to the like work- 
ers on the other side the water. It was one of a series 
of such conventions which are being held in China by 
Mr. Mott, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., now traveling 
inthe East. Similar conventions have been held in In- 
dia and Ceylon, which have been greatly blessed to the 
young Christians of those countries. It is hoped that 
similar blessings may follow these gatherings in China, 
and that they may result here, as there, in uniting them 
in societies and in a general organization for mutval en- 
couragement and help and for aggressive work. Altho 
there are about 70,000 Christians in China, they are 
scattered among so large a population, and in many 
cases the little communities are so isolated, and so far 
away from other like communities, that they do not 
know their real strength. If they did, if they knew 
more of what others in other places are doing and, in 
some cases, suffering for the Master, it would put new 
courage and zeal into the whole body. If, too, it was 
known throughout the Empire, their numbers would 
command greater respect—possibly stir up, temporarily, 
a greater spirit of opposition in some quarters. 

These conventions have two main objects: One, to 
bring Christian workers, both native and foreign, to- 
gether that they may get into closer spiritual relations 
and sympathy; that they may talk and pray together 
and consider the problem of personal and individual 
growth in grace; and how to get into such close heart- 
relations with God that the soul shall be conscious of 
communing with him as friend with friend, he speak- 
ing to and in the heart even as it speaks to him. As 
bearing directly upon this subject of heart-communion 
with God, the three subjects of Bible study, secret 
prayer and being filled by the Holy Spirit were dwelt 
upon at length. What was particularly emphasized 
was, that these should be engaged in or sought first of all 
and solely at stated times daily. For ones own personal 
uses, whatever was done in preparation for objective 
work, the present plea was for subjective uses, withont 
which objective work could not be welldone. Natives 
and foreigners alike took part in these meetings, from 
which all received great benefit. There were present 
190 pupils under 15 years of age, from four different 
schools; 22 teachers, 33 preachers, and 220 other Chris- 
tians; 94 foreign missionaries and 10 laymen, of whom 
63 were resident in Peking. 

As was natural in such a gathering, the needs of 
China took a prominent place in the discussions of the 
meetings, and greatly added to the forceful presenta- 
tion of the individual needs of the workers, and the 
preparation requisite for meeting those needs, both 
personal and those of the field. And this led very nat- 
urally to the consideration of the other object for which 
the convention was called, viz., ‘‘ How to secure closer 
union and greater efficiency among. the workers in 
China, the native workers in particular, and the young 
men among them specially.’’ This resulted in the se- 
lection of a committee to take part ina general conven- 
tion to be called in Shanghai: later, to consider the 
whole question and, if practicable, organize the gener- 
al Y. M. C. A. of China, which will unite all local so- 
cieties in one large, efficient body as in other countries. 
The movement is full of promise, and should receive 


the prayers of all workers the world over. 
TIENTSIN. 





Tapan. 
NATIVE HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY A. D. HAIL, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


JUNE 30th, 1896, the Board of Home Missions of the 
Church of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian), closed its sec- 
ond years’ work as an independent body. Previous to 
its organization upon this basis it received an appropri- 
ation from the Council of Co-operating Missions of three 
(Japanese silver) dollars to each dollar reported from 
the church. Convinced that the Board as an independ- 
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ent body would tend to the intensification of the mis- 
sionary spirit of its membership, the Synod wisely re- 
solved to assume its own work without contributions 
from the foreign missionary bodies as formerly. Not- 
withstanding there have been the usual general difficul- 
ties in inaugurating such an enterprise, and special dif- 
ficulties peculiar to the situation in Japan, and altho 
several of the presbyteries still have their own commit- 
mittees, yet the work of the year makes a gratifying ex- 
hibit, and one that confirms the reasonableness of the 
expectation that this movement would tend to increase 
the missionary zeal of the Church. Ata recent meeting 
of the Board acumparison of the treasurer’s books, for 
some twelve years previous tothe commencement of the 
present arrangement, reveals quite a notable increase of 
contributions. Under the latter from June 30th, 1895, 
to July rst, 1896, the contributions amounted to yen 
1,469, (silver dollars), of which 872 was contributed by 
churches and preaching places, 410 yen by private 
individuals, schools, mission bands, Christian En- 
deavorers and like bodies; the rest by individual mis- 
sionaries. How much such an amount means in the 
way of generous giving, tho not ideal by any means, is 
nevertheless quite encouraging when one recalls the in- 
creased cost of living since the close of the war. 

The recent report of the foreign treasurer of the Board, 
Dr. T. T. Alexander, shows that this body has eight 
evangelists in its employ, located as follows: in Shin- 
shu, two;in Ibaraki Ken, two; Province of Losa, two; one 
in Nagoya and one in Formosa. The Board bas a man 
working in city mission work, in connection with the 
church at Nagoya, and one in Ueda. The number of 
Christians in the respective fields of the other evan- 
gelists are: Sakagun, 70; Ota, 34; Mito, 22; Gomen, 70; 
Kataji, 20. The number of baptisms for the year, at 
Sakagun, 8; Ueda, 4; Ota Mura, 10; Mito, 4; total, 26. 

The missionary in Japan’s newly acquired island of 
Formosa is located at Laikoku. For the present the 
evangelist must necessarily limit his work to the resi- 
dent Japanese in that place. He reports 35 Japanese 
Christians in his vicinity, principally Government 
officials. Of these 20 are members of the church 
represented by this Board. They raise about twenty 
dollars (silver) a month for the support of the work in 
their midst. 

Altho it is now but the ‘‘ day of small things,” simply 
a beginning, yet certainly here is both a ‘‘ promise and 
a prophecy’’ in what has been accomplished. It is a 
matter of both hope and prayer that the parallel found 
in the fact that the Church of Christ in Japan, report- 
ing its $1,469 in the second year of its Board’s exist- 
ence, shall augur comparatively as much for the future 
as the $1,400 reported from the churches by the Ameri- 
can Board at its second annual meeting in Worcester, 
Mass., September 11th, 1811. We bespeak both the 
sympathy and prayers of American Christians that it 
may prove to be so. 


Osaka. 


South Africa. 
A NATIVE HELPER. 


BY MR. C. L. GOODENOUGH. 


Missionary of the American Board. 


It has been with feelings of personal bereavement 
that we have received the tidings, this week, of the death 
of our former native teacher and associate, Benjamin 
Neapaya, of Umvoti, Natal. But personal sorrow is 


blended with Christian triumph that so pure a soul has. 


from this wild Zulu race through the instrumentality of 
our dear mission, by the grace of God, entered upon and 
finished so noble a Christian career. For fifteen years 
he was a teacher at Umvoti exerting a beneficent influ- 
ence in his schoolroom, his happy, radiant face carrying 
sunshine everywhere. Three of those years he was 
in close daily association with ourselves, and his mis- 
sionary says of him: ‘‘There was nothing in all that 
time I ever had to blame him for.”’ 

Thislast year has been the crowning work of his life. 
Having filled so long and so well the position of teach- 
er and lay preacher, he was sent by our mission a year 
ago to take charge of our little mountain out-station of 
Noodsberg. ; 

Nature is ever fresh and beautiful there; but sin had 
cast a gloom over the community, and the church had 
for six years been rent with dissensions. Then Beaja- 
min came with a heart full of love for everybody, and 
a new spirit came into the place. People who had 
stayed away from services for years flocked to the 
chapel. The building, out of repair and ready to fall 
tho it was, was full every Sunday. Benjamin encour- 
aged the people to begin a new chapel, and they took 
hold of the good work and helped with a will. Happy 
letters have come from Benjamin to ys during the yar, 
telling how, even in the busy season, when the oxen 
were needed in the farm work, the people would give a 
portion of their time and lend cattle and wagons to help 
get out the stone for the new chapel, quarrying out the 
stone from the hills. 

And now, when the work was almost completed, 
comes this heavy stroke. Eleven days of illness, and 
the dearly loved shepherd is taken from his sorrowing 
flock. God has done it, and weare still. Before he 
died Benjamin asked to be buried near the new chapel, 
a lasting monument of his faithful labor. Christian 
friends in America, do missions pay? 
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Literature. 
New Edition of the Talmud.* 


THE Talmud is an object of interest to the student 
of antiquity, as well as to the historian, for in it is 
stored up the wisdom of Jewish sages for a period of 
about eight hundred years. Much more so is this 
momentous work of interest to the theologian and 
the student of Judaism and its history. A clear view 
of the life, modes of thinking, beliefs and religious 
conceptions of the Jews and their immediate neigh- 
bors (who have left no literary monuments behind) 
during the time of the rise and development of Chris- 
tianity might convey to the student of theology a 
profound understanding of the religion of Love which 
arose in the bosom of the religion of Law. For this 
reason every attempt that is made to explain the 
Talmud to those who have not made the Hebrew 
and Aramaic dialects their special study must be re- 
garded with favor by the student and encouraged by 
the earnest thinkers of everydenomination. But for 
the same reason every such attempt must be carefully 
weighed and probed before it is accorded full recog- 
nition. The questions treated inthe Talmud concern 
pre-eminently the beliefs and religious practices of 
the Jews, and here the misapprehension or perversion 
of the meaning of the text may lead to gross injus- 
tice toward that wonderful people who in themselves 
constitute the most striking evidence of divine dis- 
pensation. 

The Talmud consists of two distinct parts; the 
Mishna, a collection of enactments (religious, civil 
and criminal) by the earliest rabbis (7anazm), from 
about 200 B.C. to 200 C.E., and the Gemara debates 
on and deductions from the former by the rabbis of 
a later period (Amoraim), down to about 600 C.F. 
The one and the other alike are interspersed with 
quaint sayings, traditions, legends and exegetical re- 
marks which are in many instances of historical im- 
portance and of ethical beauty; the collective name 
of these is Agadah, as distinct from the legal enact- 
ments which form the bulk of the work and go by the 
name of Ha/achah (current, or commonlaw). Along- 
side of the Méshna there is the Boraitha, teachings 
and enactments of the rabbis of the same period 
which were left ‘‘ outside ” of the Mishnaic code either 
because they were merely amplifications or repeti- 
tions of the teachings embraced in the code or because 
the compiler of the code regarded them overruled and 
not essential. The Boraitha is preserved partly in 
the special work called Zos¢phta, which accompanies 
every edition of the Talmud, partly in the books of 
Mekhilta, Saphri (called also Torath Kohanim, ‘the 
priestly code’’) and Saphra, and also in quotations of 
stray paragraphs in the Talmud. In the Talmudic 
debates of the later rabbis it is essential to distin- 
guish between the quotations from the Mishna and 
the Boraitha; for the latter, altho not of equal author- 
ity with the former, was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to rectify the statements of the Mishna 
where these appeared inconsistent or lacking in clear- 
ness. 

This, in brief, is the field of literary activity of the 
ancient rabbis which Drs. Rodkinson and Wise pro- 
pose to open to the student, and the first view of 
which we have in the work before us. And the task 
is not aneasyone. The Talmud was not written for 
publication; ‘it is emphatically a specialistic work, in- 
tended only for the scrutiny of students within the 
college walls. It is full of technicalities which only 
the experienced student understands, and which re- 
quire vast circumscribing and an uncommon com- 
mand of words of the vernacular of the translator to 
be explained in any living tongue. The debates of 
the later rabbis, the Amoraim (‘‘speakers,’’ students 
entitled to the floor in the college), are very in- 
tricate, and in most instances presume an intimate 
knowledge on the part of the scholars of things that 
are not related to the given subject of debate, but are 
adduced merely as analogous in the method of de- 
duction. Logical and critical acumen of no mean 
degree is required to disentangle such debates. The 
‘diction of the Talmud is a mixture of various Orien- 
tal tongues, Hebrew, Aramean, Syriac, Persian, 
Arabic and even of Greek and Latin terms, and a 
good linguistic training is required to get the sense of 
even the simplest statements of this great work. Be- 
sides the Talmudic dictionaries (Levy’s, Kohut’s and 

* New Epirtion oF THE BasyLonian TALMUD. English Translation. 
Original Text. Edited, Formulated and Punctuated by Micnaet L. 
Ropxinson. Revised and Corrected by the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, 


President Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. Vol. 1. Tract ‘‘ Sab- 
bath.” New Amsterdam Book Company, New York. 
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others), there is a large number of monographs en 
the scientific, philosophical, judicial and ethical sub- 
jects that are treated in that work, written in modern 
languages by Jewish and Christian scholars; the one 
who undertakes to interpret the Talmud in a living 
tongue must take notice of these. 

Unfortunately, the authors of the work before us 
have ignored all these difficulties; they failed to give 
their work the serious attention it required, and what 
they have produced is not a translation nor an inter- 
pretation, but a paraphrase of the first ninety-four 
leaves of the Tract ‘‘ Sabbath,’’ which contains alto- 
gether 157 leaves. There is not a page in Mr. Rod- 
kinson’s work but contains errors; we will point out 
a few of them. 

On the first page the author tells us in a footnote 

that 
‘*the difference between the violation of the biblical 
statutes and that of the rabbinical statutes is marked by 
the prescription of the penalties of sin offerings, short- 
ening of life and capital punishment for the first-named 
violation, while no penalties are attached to a violation 
of the last-named statutes.” 
This is false all through. Not all the three penalties 
here mentioned, but only one of them can be imposed 
for ‘‘a violation of the biblical statutes”; even if a 
man commits several sins for which he is found guilty 
at one time, only one of the penalties (the severest of 
all that he contracts) is applied. What Mr. Rodkin- 
son calls ‘‘theshortening of life’’ is in Hebrew n-3, 
and the authorities are not agreed as to the real mean- 
ing of the word; they are all agreed, however, that it 
means punishment at the hands of God; ¢. ¢., that the 
hands of human justice cannot reach the culprit. 
Finally, there ave punishments ‘‘ for the violation of 
rabbinical statutes,” and severe ones at that; the 
paying of fines, the infliction of blows, excommunica- 
tions of various degrees of severity, and the like. 

Page 2: ‘‘ We were taught elsewhere,” etc. The 
translator fails to tell us that the teaching here 
adduced is froma Mishna (Shebhu' oth, ch. 1, par. 1) 
and of equal authority with the Mishna under de- 
bate. The reader is thereby at a loss to find out the 
purport of the whole debate. The mention of the 
‘«teacher of the Mishna,” which is put in parentheses 
in the course of the debate, must be taken by the 
reader to refer to the Mishna z” doco, and not to the 
one which is adduced from ‘‘elsewhere.’’ In this in- 
stance the translator has simply ignored the impor- 
tance of atechnical expression and has given what he 
believed to be ‘‘the literal” translation of the word. 
In the text is }‘n, and this word always refers toa 
Mishnaic teaching, while &*:n or j2N7 1:n are the 
technical words for quotations from the Boraitha. 
The word })n does not read ‘‘ Tenan,’’ as Mr. Rodkin- 
son takes it, but Zaza, our Tana, z.e., ourauthority, 
the author or compiler of the Mishnaic code we have 
adopted. (See A. Stein’s ‘‘ Thalmudische Terminol- 
ogite.’’) 

Page 2, lower down in the debate on the acts of 
transfer: Rabha suggests that the teacher of the ad- 
duced Mishna takes notice only of as many acts as 
there are premises divided by one line, z. ¢.,two. Here- 
upon 

‘*Said R. Mathna to Abayi: Are there not eight, 

even twelve (instances of transfer over the line of 
division)?” 
The reader will by no means be able to understand 
this question. The Mishna of our text indeed counts 
up eight acts of transfer, but where do the ‘‘twelve” 
come in? Mr. Rodkinson says in a footnote: 

‘Rashi explains at length how eight or even twelve 
instances of transfer could occur; but, not being essen- 
tial to the subject, we omit the explanation.” 

This is a curious statement. Mr. Rodkinson writes for 
English readers who are not supposed to understand 
the Hebrew text of the Talmud, and refers that reader 
to the commentary of Rashi. If, again, the explana- 
tion of that commentary is ‘‘ not essential,’’ why does 
he give us the words of the text, which cannot be un- 
derstood, without that explanation? The fact is 
that both the question of R. Mathna and the ex- 
planation of Rashi are essential to the understanding 
of the debate; but Mr. Rodkinson failed to appreciate 
the purport of the question he cites, or believed, per- 
haps, that English readers of his work would be sat- 
isfied with a mere superficial skimming. If the latter 
is the case he has done injustice to the important 
work he handled, for he represents the Talmud as a 
mass of verbiage without sense or logical consistency. 
This cannot be the work which has for so many cen- 
turies shaped and held in bondage the religious beliefs 
and adherence of the Jews; who are, on the average, 


a very clear-headed people. 
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In some instances Mr. Rodkinson gives us in Eng- 
lish just the reverse of what the original text con- 
tains. Page 13: ‘‘Aba bar Mathna agrees with 
Rabha,” has in the text ‘‘Aba bar Matha asked 
(V3'VN) Rabha.’’ The literal meaning of this word 
is ‘‘he pointed out a contradiction in the premises.” 
(Aruch 3 v. 31M.) 

Page 39: ‘‘ The light may be used to work by,” is 
the opposite of what the text says: ‘‘It is prohibited 
(1D) to make use of the light.’’ There is quite a 
number of such plain contradictions of the sense of 
the text in Mr. Rodkinson’s book; and as they all 
occur in intricate debates, it may easily be imagined 
that each one of them serves to turn sense into non- 
sense for many pages. 

Again there is a category of mistakes which no 
halfway scholar should be guilty of. For instance, 
p. 20, Mr. Rodkinson translates N2Y 37°, the Sabbath 
eve. This would lead the English reader to imagine 
that the Talmud designates by this phrase the time of 
Friday after sundown. But it is not so. The day is 
designated by this term, as 31N OF 379 invariably des- 
ignates the day preceding a festival; for as soon as 
the sun sets the real Sabbath, or festive day, begins. 
The word ev25%, in saz in3tanz23, m2ans ‘‘the par- 
asceve.”’ 

P. 73: ‘‘H2 (R. Jehudzh) ordered his attendants (in 
the H2brew-Aramaic tongue.)’’ The explanation 
volunteered in the parentheses is false: for R. Jehu- 
dah spoke in pure Hebrew, and his disciples inferred 
from this ‘‘that profane things may be spoken in the 
holy tongue’’; the Hebrew-Aramaic dialect was the 
language in common use, and would not justify such 
an inference. 

P.74: ‘‘Muliar (teakettle)”; ‘‘antzkhz (another 
kind of kettle).’’ The talmudic regulations about the 
use of these vessels seem quite absurd unless the reader 
is informed that >> is the Greek pArdpov (miliari- 
um) a caldron provided witha receptacle for live coals 
all around on the outside by means of which it is 
heated; *a‘yo~ is the Greek évdoyeior,.a copper ket- 
tle with an attachment underneath for the fire. (See 
Rashi on ‘‘ Sabbath,” f. 41,). 

P. 116: ‘‘It happened toward the close of the per- 
secution.” The original text reads yy 35 "D9 ‘those 
who have evaded or escaped from the tyrannical edict,”’ 
which is quite different from what Mr. Rodkinson 
give us. 

P. 121: Mr. Roikinson translates 35 %)4n ‘“‘ four- 
score,” but it means only ‘‘ eighteen.” 

In the work of ‘‘formulating"’ or reconstructing 
the text of the Talmud, Mr. Rodkinson is as far from 
felicitous as he isin the work of translation. He says 
in his preface: 

**We have re-edited it by omitting all such irrelevant 
matter as interrupts the clear and orderly arrange- 
ment of the various arguments.’’ ‘‘ Thus consecutive- 
ness has been gained,”’ etc. 

How does he fulfil this ? 

On page 57 we read: 

‘*R,. Nahman bar Isaac says, dropsy is an evidence 

of sin. Samuel the Little took sick with it and he said: 
‘Creator of the world, Who will prove (that Iam not 
guilty of immoral conduct)?? Hereupon he got well 
again.” 
The words translated ‘‘ who will prove,” read in the 
original text ppm “p, ‘*who will distinguish” (see 
Arukh s. v. p5), and the exclamation of Samuel re- 
fers to a Boraitha which says that there are three 
kinds of dropsy: 

‘““The disease that is caused by immorality shows 
itself by the swelling of the flesh; if it is caused by 
starvation it is manifested by water accumulating be 
tween the flesh and the skin; and if it is caused by 
witchcraft the flesh of the patient wastes away.” 


Hereupon the story of Samuel is told. He took sick 
with dropsy and was afraid that there would be no 
one to distinguish the cause of his sickness, and that 
he might be suspected of having contracted it by 
immoral conduct. But our ‘‘formulator” of the 
Talmud has omitted the Boraitha, and was com- 
pelled thereby to translate falsely Samuel's address to 
Deity. The Boraitha, however, may be of interest to 
medical students, and omitting it Mr. Rodkinson has 
perhaps sinned against the Talmud worse than by his 
false translations. In connection with the same sub- 
ject he left out in the same place (f. 33°) about a half 
page of agadaic sayings, some of which are of ethical 
beauty, and all of which show how the rabbis of the 
Talmud carried ethical and moral considerations even 
in their medical studies. The Agada especially fared 
ill by Mr. Rodkinson’s ‘‘ formulating” abilities, for 
more than the half of it was left out, and unfortu- 
nately just such parts as might be o{ interest to the 
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student of antiquity and of biblical exegesis. It is im* 
possible to give here all that is left out in Mr. Rod- 
kinson s translation, but it may be interesting to point 
out a few of these passages. 

In the original text of the Tract we have under re- 
view (f. 56a), there is quite a lengthy treatise by 
which the rabbis tried to minimize the sin of King 
David. Among others they say that ‘‘ Uriah the 
Hittite was a rebel.’’ They prove this by the following 
explanation. Uriah said unto David: ‘‘ My lord Joab 
and the servants of my lord are encamped in the 
field,” etc. (2 Sam. 11:11). This they take as an 
act of rebellion against the king, for,in his royal 
presence Uriah styled Joab his lord and the armies 
under his command his (Joab’s) servants. In the 
same treatise (f. 56,) they say that: 

‘*At the moment David said unto Mephibosheth, 
‘Thou and Ziba shall divide the field between you,’ 2 
Sam. 19: 30, a voice from heaven called * Rehoboam 
and Solomon shall divide the kingdom between them.’ ”’ 
Neither of these passages is to be found in Mr. Rod- 
kinson’s book. And yet such sayings show a com- 
mendable feature in the modeof rabbinical reasoning; 
they tried to find excuses for the personal failings of 
King David, butthey could not excuse his wrong in 
the administration of justice. 

Historical and biographical notices found in many 
places of the original text (f. 59, f. 94¢ and others) 
are also omitted, among others a description of the 
gold plate which the hizh priest wore on his fore- 
head by R. Eleazar bar Josi, who had seen it in 
Rome (f. 63”). 

We have pointed out only such errors in Mr. Rod- 
kinson’s book as we have noted at a very rapid re- 
view, relying on our memory for the correct contents 
of the original; and have verified our notes by look- 
ing up the original text afterward. This was not an 
easy task, tor Mr. Rodkinson failed to indicate the 
pages of the text he has translated. It is *stonish- 
ing, therefore that Dr. I. M. Wise, of Cincinnati, 
testifies that he has ‘‘carefully read and revised the 
English translation of this volume of the Tract ‘ Sab- 
bath,’” and that ‘‘the translation is correct, 
almost literal, where the English idiom permitted 
it.” But more astonishing it is that in the ‘‘ Pros- 
pectus’”’ of the publishers the indorsements of Dr. K. 
Kohler, Dr. B. Fels2nthal, Dr. M. Jastrow and oth- 
ers are circulated, altho these scholars have not‘only 
withdrawn their indorsements but written lengthy 
articles exposing the grave errrors of Mr. Rodkin- 
son’s work. In the Hebrew publications, notably 
the ‘‘ Mer ha-M2'arabdhi,” lengthy reviews of the 
same work have appeared, in which an excellent 
scholar and facile Hebrew writer, Mr. J. D. Eisen- 
stein, has pointed out the teeming errors and per- 
versions of Mr. Rodkinson’s translations. 

Let us have a translation of the Talmud, if it can 
be had. The scholarly world will appyreciace it; but 
let the work be done with judgment and scholarly 
correctness. 





FAITH A SOCIAL SERVICE. Light Lectures Delivered before 
the Lowell Institute. By George Hodges, Dean of ‘the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘(Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 

These lectures deserve more attention than we can 
give them. They discuss the burning topic of the 
times with a firm grip on fundamental principles and 
a considerate appreciation of the difficulties of the sit- 
uation. THE BIBLE READER’S GUIDE. By F. S. 
Schenck, D.D., Pastor of the Reformed Church, Hudson, 
N. Y. (American Tract Society. $1.25.) This aid to 
Bible study is based on a sound principle and follows a 
good method. The author proposes to read the Bible 
through in a year, and he arranges it in topical passages 
regardless of the ordinary divisions into chapter and 
verse. It is a scheme that has worked well in trial. 
THE PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25.) This is a symposium on the 
great leaders and forerunners of faith, led off by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and in which Prof. Francis Brown, Pro- 
fessor McGiffert, the Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Pro- 
fessor Harnack, Principal Fairbairn, Dr. T. T. Munger, 
Dean Farrar and others take part. —GRACE AEOUND- 
ING IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. This is a volume of 
five s:rmons preached by the Rev. George F. Peittecost 
D.D. They are marked with the preacher’s unusual 
acquaintance with the phases of Christian experience, 
and will prove both useful and attractive. 
THROUGH FIRE AND FLoop. Sy F. B. Meyer, B.A 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents.) This little 
book, like all which come from Mr. Meyer, will be found 
to furnish a feast of spiritual food to simple souls 
who hunger for the bread of life. AROUND THE 
HEARTHSTONE; OR, HINTS FoR Home BuliLpers. 47 
William M. Thayer. (Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50.) 
A book abounding in good s:nse ani based on good ex, 
perience, The author puts his didactics ina telling way, 
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and has made a useful book. The 
Lippincott Company are bringing outin a 
wholly new form, convenient and elegant, 
Tue CHRISTIAN YEAR: THOUGHTS IN 
VERSE FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. Bv John Keble. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Wal- 
ter Lock, M.A., and Five Designs by R. 
Anning Bell. ($1.50.) The edition is 
published in black-faced type, with large 
red-letter titles and headings, and is 
convenient in size. 





AMERICAN ORATIONS: STUDIES IN AMERI- 
CAN PoLiTicaL History. £dited, with 
Introductions, by Alexander Johnston, 
late Professor in the College of New 
Jersey. Re-edited, with Historical and 
Textual Notes, by James Albert 
Woodburn, Professor in Indiana Uni- 
versity. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) : 

This second volume of the American 
Orations is devoted exclusively to the 
slavery controversy. The changes made 
in this revised edition have introduced 
the orations of Rufus King and William 
Pinkney on the Missouri question, John 
Quincy Adams’s oration on the War Pow- 
er of the Constitution over Slavery, in 
which Mr. Adams defined and took the 
position on which President Lincoln 
afterward’ stood in issuing the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; and Sumner on the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. We 
are glad to note that Professor Johnston’s 
valuable introduction on ‘‘The Anti- 
Slavery Struggle’ is reprinted entire. 
The collection is as full of interest-for 
the student of American political history 
as it is as an illustration of the great 
period of American oratory. Cap- 
TAIN CooK’s VoyaGEs ROUND THE 
WorLb: WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LIFE. 
By M. B. Synge. (Thoms Nelson & 
Sons. $2.00.) This is a new edition of 
Captain Cook’s three voyages. The text 
is taken directly from the folio vclumes 
of his own journals and slightly abridged. 
Use has be2n made of the literal trans- 
cription of the journal kept by him in his 
first voyage, by Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, 
R.N., F.R.S., published in 1893. In style 
and workmanship the volume is all that 
can be desired. The biographical sketch 
presents the newly ascertained facts as 
to the tragic death of the great navi- 
gator. 





THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF THE WRITINGS OF ‘THE 
FATHERS DOWN TO A.D. 325. Orig- 
inal Supplement to the American Edi- 
tion. Atlan Munzies, D.D., of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, Editor. (The 
Christian Literature Co. $3.00.) 

This ninth volume of Zhe Ante-Nicene 

Fathers contains the.English translation 

of the Gospel of Peter, the Diatesseron 

of Tatian, the Apocalypse of Peter, the 

Visio Pauli, the Apocalypses of the Vir- 

gin and Sedrach, the Testament of Abra- 

ham, the Acts of Xanthippe and Poly- 
xena, the Narrative of Zosimus, the 

Apology of Aristides, the Epistles of 

Clement (complete text), Origen’s Com- 

mentary on John, Books I-X, and Com- 

mentary on Matthew, Books lI, II, and 

X-XIV. The volume consists of two dis- 

tinct parts. The first is a collection of 

the recently discovered additions to early 

Christian literature. The period since 


the publication of the last volumes of this - 


series has been singularly rich in such 
discoveries, and it has been judged wise 
to put American students in possession 
of English translations of the documents 
which have thus come into the possession 
of the Christian world. They are very 
considerable in amount and compose the 
first five sections of the present volume. 
The second part contains portions of the 
most important commentaries of Origen. 
The publication of these translations 
corrects what was felt by many to be an 
inadequate representation of Origen in 


the original edition of The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. 


SYRIA FROM THE SADDLE. 
son Terhune. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

This volume is noné the worse for being 

a book for entertainment rather than for 

instruction. The author is an open-eyed, 


By Albert Pay- 





-& Co. 
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quick-witted and self-reliant young 
American who assumes nothing for him- 
self in the way of special erudition, and 
does not play off the guide books on his 
readers. He describes what he saw with 
vivid liveliness, and cares little for any- 
thing he does not see. The Christian 
fanatics who swarm in the Holy Land 
disgust him. His own spirit seems to be 
reverent enough; but he is not in Syria 
on a mission but only to enjoy himself 
and, as we take it, to pick up material 
for a book which other people will en- 


joy. The volume is full of amusing inci-: 


dent of travel, picturesque description, 
and enough serious descriptive allusion 
to places and events made sacred by their 
associations to satisfy readers to whom 
Syria must forever be the Holy Land. 


By John 
Mifflin & Co. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. * 
Fiske. (Houghton, 
Two vols. $8.00.) 

This is a two volume illustrated edition 

of Mr. Fiske’s admirable history of the 
Revolution. It is printed from new and 
larger type than the previous editions and 
iliustrated on very much the same method 
as Green’s ‘History of England”’ was by 
Mrs. Green. Nothing is introduced for 
mere embellishment; but pictorial mat- 
ter that is illustrative of the history, 
portraits, buildings, historic places and 
articles, maps and diagrams, are freely 
introduced and add very much to the gen- 
eral enjoyment of the book as well as to 
the impression it makes on the mind. As 
to the work itself we remain. of the opin- 
ion expressed before that it is the best 
rational account yet given of the Revolu- 
tionary War as a war. 


The latest addition to Macmillan’s edi- 
tion of Honoré de Balzac is BEATRIX. 
Translated by James Waring, with a pref- 
ace by George Saintsbury. ($1.50.) The 
volume is uniform in size and style with 
the others, bound in green, and printed 
from excellent black-faced type. We do 
not bring this edition into comparative 
relations of any kind with Miss Worme- 
ley’s translations of Balzac, published in 
rich and elegant style by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. Miss Wormeley has a 
genius of her own which she has stamped 
on her work. Both translations are ex- 
cellent, and each stands on the ground of 
distinctive merits peculiar to itself. 


THE OPEN BIBLE: HELPS FOR THE BIBLE 
READER. By Henry Berkowitz, Chancellor 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. Part I. 
(The Jewish Chautauqua Society.) This 
little manual is published under the 
auspices of a new society for the support 
of Jewish summer assemblies. It pro- 
poses to purchase fifty acres at Forest 
Park, Pike County, Penn., and begin 
work on the Chautauqua plan, as we un- 
derstand it, butin Jewish circles. Courses 
of reading are offered. That named 
above is one of the first. It is athorough 
scheme of Bible study limited, of course, 
to the Old Testament, but arranged as 
such on a critical and comprehensive 
basis. 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES FROM THE COLLEC- 
TION OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. T7vans- 
lated by Lucy Crane. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
75 cents.) The charm of these 
stories is sufficient to keep them always 
alive and to give every new edition the 
vitality of anew work. The present col- 
lection contains a selection of the best. 
Lucy Crane’s translation is to be ccm- 
mended for its simplicity, purity, and 
happy reflection of the spirit of the origi- 
nal. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By 
Austin Dobson. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) 
This third series of Vignettes will delight 
its readers, as the two which preceded it 
did. Wecanwish no lover of books any 
more delightful experience than that 
which awaits him inthe-slippered ease of 
his own room, before his own fire, and 
with an evening of leisure, a quiet mind 
and this book in his hand. 


A SHorT History OF ITALY FROM 476 
A.D., TO 1878 A.D. By Elizabeth S Kirk- 
land. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.25.) This is the fourth volume of sim- 
ilar short histories Miss Kirkland has 








published. Her method is the same in 
all. They are brief, systematic, and 
written in direct and simple English and 
with good judgment in the selection and 
arrangement of the materials. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS. Selections from 
the Writinge of John Burroughs. By Clif- 
ton Johnson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) The admirers of Mr. Burroughs 
will welcome this compilation. To read- 
ers who are not familiar with his writings 
they will exhibit him at his best, and with 
the further aid of a delightful series of 
photographic illustrations to increase 
their interest in the text. 


LITTELL’s LivinG AGE comes to us for 
the quarter ending with September in a 
bound volume, which numbers from the 
beginning of the publication Vol. CCX. It 
is published by the Living Age Company, 
Boston. 





Literary Notes. 


The Ladies Home Journal adds yet 
another to its various departments in the 
form of Bible Studies to be conducted by 
the well-known evangelist and to be 
known as ‘‘ Mr. Moody’s Bible Class.” 
In the Christmas issue will appear an 
autobiographical article by Rose Bonheur 
with special illustrations by herself to ac- 
company the text. 


..-The Rev. Annis F. Eastman, of 
Elmira, is about to publish a little volume 
of ‘‘ Children’s Sermons.’’ One of these. 
entitled ‘‘ Flower Morals,’’ was published 
in our ‘‘Old and Young” department a 
year ortwo since. If that isa fair speci- 
men of the sermons the book ought to 
be read with profit and delight by chil- 
dren of any age, from eight to eighty. 


..‘‘Ancient Ideals; or, a Study of 
Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from 
Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity,’’ by Henry Osborn Tavlor, 
will soon be published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This work is an attempt 
to treat human development from the 
standpoint of the ideals of the different 
races, as disclosed in the art, literature, 
philosophy, religion, conduct and polit- 
ical fortunes of each, and to indicate in 
what respect the contributions of each 
became permanent elements of humanity, 
and of its further possibilities to be real- 
ized in Christianity. 


....Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s Series of 
Little Journeys for 1897 (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) wiil consist of descriptions, written 
by himself, of the homes of the following 
famous women: Mrs. Browning, Madame 
Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Charlotte 
Bronté, Christine Rossetti, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Madame de Staél, Elizabeth Fry, 
Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, the Empress 
Josephine and Mary Wollstonecraft 
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Shelley. These will be printed uniform 
with the series of 1895 and ’95. Each 
number will contain a portrait. 

.eeeThe Macmillan Company an- 
nounces a work entitled ‘* Domestic Serv- 
ice,’ by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, Pro- 
fessor of History in Vassar College, who 
has devoted serious study to the subject, 
and bases her discussion on facts ob- 
tained by a distribution of schedules. 
Miss Salmon thinks that little serious 
study has hitherto been made of the sub- 
ject. Another book, announced by the 
same company, is ** The Log of a Natu- 
ralist in West Africa,’ by Miss Mary 
Kingsley, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 


...In the North American Review for 
November, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, 
D.D., tells of the ‘‘ Influence of the Col- 
lege in America.” In touching on the 
advances made in the United States in 
naturaland physical science Dr. Thwing 
shows that eight of the ten Americans 
who have been the principal leaders in 
this direction have been teachers in col- 
leges. In politics their formative influ- 
ence has been even greater. 


....An apple anthology, ‘‘ Songsof the 
Apple Tree with Kith and Kin,’’ which 
promises to be bright and readable, has 
been grouped and prepared by Robert 
Mitchell Floyd, of Jersey City. Mr. 
Floyd appeals to the apple’s friends for 
‘‘information or suggestion that may aid 
in bringing together scattered relations.”’ 
We venture to assert that he will not have 
in his collection the following lines, the 
first rhythmical composition of a poet 
whose verses are not unknown to readers 
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with absolute historical accuracy. 


‘* A work of imposing interest. 


mirable.’’—Boston Beacon. 


“A RICHLY ILLUSTRATED STANDARD WORK.” 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1870-1895. 


By E. Benjamin ANDREWS, President of Brown University. 
8vo, $6.00. 


President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. 
many history-making events of this period been gathered together in a 
historical narrative by a competent hand. 
a great expense, are remarkable for their combination of artistic charm 
Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE the History has been thoroughly revised and increased in 
size almost one-half, with roo additional illustrations. 


This is one of thuse obviously timely 
books that have the charm of being thoroughly able as well as appropri- 
ate. A remarkable feature of the work is the illustrations, which are of 
great number and of greater excellence.’’—Srooklyn Times. 

‘* President Andrews has undertaken a stupendous task, and has exe- 
cuted it with a fulness of knowledge and a grasp of events that are ad- 
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Never before have the 


The illustrations, prepared at 
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of this journal. They were written to 
order at eight years of age: 
‘*T love sweet apples well, 


Yes, more than tongue can tell, 
You find them in the dell. 


“ They grow in the autumn, 
And they have a round bottom; 
Oh, how I love to sort ’em! 


“With my basket I run, 

And I have much fun, 

Till the setting of sun. 

In William Canton’s delightful recogni- 

tion of childhood ‘‘W. V. Her Book,”’ 

the apple seems to have a stronger hold 

than any other fruit on the child’s imag- 
ination. 


” 


..Toa greater degree than ever be- 
home ee been the case, the Germans are 
beginning to translate substantial Eng- 


lish theological works into German. 
Among recent works of this kind is the 
‘Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament,”’ by Canon Driver, which 
has been translated by Professor Roth- 
stein, of the University of Halle, with 
some additions bythe author. Thesame 
translator has also published the chief 
works of the late Robertson Smith on the 
Old Testament in German.  Balfour’s 
magnificent work on ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Belief ’’ has been translated by a lead- 
ing Christian litterateur of the Fatherland 
Dr. Robert Kénig of Leipzig, the author 
of the best popular history of German 
literature and the editor of the Daheim. 
In the latter journal, No. 51, Dr. Kénig, 
under the title of ‘‘ Minister and Philoso- 
pher,’’ publishes an appreciative essay 
and critique of Balfour and his literary 
work. Drummond’s works have all 
been translated into German, and in 
that language have been widely circu- 
lated. 


Books of the Week. 


Fire wits Sketches from = dish Life. By Mrs. 
Woods Baker. 74x54, pp. 100. London, Ed- 
inburgh and New Y om: - Nelson & Sons. 
King Matthias and the Beggar Boy. Adapted from 
the Hungarian of Baron Nicholas J6sika by 
Selina Gaye. 74x54, pp. 124. The same....... 050 
Jack and His Brothers. By Mrs. Austin Dobson. 
With original Music. 7x5, pp. 105. The same. 0 4 
The Hermit Princess. A Tale of Adventure in 
Japan. By Eleanor Stredder. 
SE cts osp ps boss es osssccusseabastebeeressnse 100 


Captain Cook's Voyages Around the World. With 
an Introductory Life. By M.B. Synge. 8x6, 
DUCE: CD SIUED. oo ccosccsevccsoseversseesce 200 
Olive Rosco; or, The New Sister. By E. Everett- 
Green. 716x5%%, pp. 420. The same........ 175 


Songs of the South. Choice Selections from 
Southern Poets from Colonial Times to the 
Present Day. Collected and Edited by Jennie 
Thornley Clarke. With an Introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris. 8x54, pp. xix, 338. 








Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Co 1 
A Triumph of De stiny. By Julia Helen Twello, 

Jr. 8x5i%, pp. 231. The same...............005- 125 
The Rosebud Club. By Grace Le Baron, 64¢x5‘4, 

pp. 178. Boston: Lee & Shepard............... 0% 
The Merry — By Penn Shirley. 64x5, pp. 155. 

PR . cclccccbonenamakenssemebenterbeerense® 075 
Taquiaara. By ¥ . Marion Craw ford. In Two Vol- 

umes. 7x5, pp. 626, New York and London: 

PEP INN HID on. cas oo ny sov-nssonssserotcs 200 
The Modern Reader's Bible: The Kings. Edited 

by Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D. 5igx4tq. pp. 

URNE, ND UIIID. 65. 5h0scnsncessunstncesesn ss 0 50 
Evil and Evolution. By the author of “ The So- 

cial Horizon.” 744x5, pp. 184. The same....... 150 
A wp of Greek Constitutional eeaneny. By 

H. J. Greenidge, M.A. 74¢x544, pp. xvil, 
oe, BEI os.s5tnsennockanseys<asnanes 350s 13 





By Rudyard Kipling. With Nu- 
744x5i4, pp. 23. The 


Soldier Stories. 
merous Illustrations. 


Life of Michael Angelo. By Hermann Grimm. 
Translated by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnétt. In 
Two Volumes. New a 854x544, pp. 1094. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co................00-- 6 00 
Sun and Shield. A Book of Devout Thoughts for 
Every Day Use. Written and Selected by Dr. 
Gustav Gottheil. 7x54, PP. New York: 
TTR 0600 56n.08nenknts Depahebneensesssenss 150 
Songs of Exile. By Herbert Bates. 
oston: Copeland & Day 
a re Journey. By Walter Leon Sawyer. 
Wgx4t4, pp. 185. The same.................c000e 100 
In Buncombe prstive By Maria Louise Pool. 
ixdis, pp. 2%. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Ce 


Ble TD I op cnnossusecguecarasbesteonees 150 


Audiences. A 
Look and Listen. By 


AC ana of the Jago. By Arthur Morrison. 
Pp. 


Few Suggestions to Those Who 
Seg e P. Holden. 744 


x5, pp. 215. Chicago: . McClurg & Co..... 13 
Better than Men. By Rash ms - ng kins. 74¢x6, pp. 
ee ae 


The Youngsters of somal “sata By M. E. Chaf- 
fey. 744x5, pp. 326. London, New York and 
Melbourne: Ward, Locke & Bowen............ 

The Animal Story Book. Edited by Andrew 

ang. 73¢x5, pp. 400. New York, London and 


Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co.............- 200 
Cakes, Cake Decorations and Desserts. A Man- 
- ual for Housewives. By Charles H. King. 74 

x5l¢, pp. 158. Philadelphia: Arnold & Co...... 1 50 





Sermons on the Inte rnational Sunday-School Le S- 
sons for 1897. By the Monday Club. Twenty- 
second Series. 8x54, pp. 3887. Boston: Cong. 
BOE FP, DOIG ons soos occsckcesecceccccnne 125 
The Teariess Land. A Collection of Poems on 
Heaven. Compiled by M. C. Hazard. 8x5, 
GRD. TEED GME, 200.00 cc ccccccceccccccescccccs 150 


Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Sheet Batty. 


The Colportage Library. Vol. II, No. 38...... 015 
A Narrow Ax in 9K Cc ao? By the Rev. 
Charles or M., LL.D. 8x54¢, pp. 300. 
Chicago: C. H. Ker “ST RRS lane 
Dolly —mate 8 Household. By Jennie M. Drink- 
water. 8x5i¢, pp. - Philadelphia: A. J. 
RN. < anncscvcechandpenssctnnbaebeesvesssecses 13 


ste aw “| Com uposition. By F. P. —T 
ton, A.M Collar, A.M. 7% 
142. kee: mm MEMEO cece cckvakerecceereee 0 90 
Studies in Historical Method. By Mary Sheldon 
Barnes. 73x54, pp. 144. Boston: D. C. Heath 
Ge at poanpenspecihebsdanhiskaunherhbonebeeheners 090 
Der Schwiegersohn: Eine Schneidergeschichte 
von Rudolf Baumbach. Annotated for Use in 
School and College by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
a a  ~ re 030 
The German Struggle for Liberty. y Poultney 
Bigeiow. Illustrated by R. Guion Woodville. 
In Two Volumes. 814x5i¢, pp. 512. New York: 
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Gascoigne’s “Ghost.” A Revel. bad G. B. Bur- 

gin. 734x534, pp. 216. we Seavemsererershe $1 00 
kwoods. Two wo. Mormon ms from 
"s Wife. 


ceScccceececovcese 13 


oun Dwart's ae and ona ‘Fairy Tales, Col- 
lected by 1 ana paeeee. saepens. 


cepageeshédapesapanee 1% 
Alone in 
Bale. Illustrated by C. D. Weldon. . 
BE EMD OUERD. .cccccccpocccoenecasceepocsess 200 
nalee from the Mountaiaa. By C, E. D. Phelps. 
* New York and London: G. P. 
Ds coanenpcencaserencwecnsas ce ckegcce 
American Orations. Edited by Alexander John- 
ston. Re-edited with Historical and Textual 
see y by James Albert Woodburn. Vol. II. 
ih SL. TO, on  dornapsavenbeeresces 13 
Te oung Voyagers: or, The Boy Hunters in the 
North. By Captain Mayne Reid. Illustrated. 
ae 


— 1 
aaa fone wa alls, 


Love in_ the ‘or 
Muddlet Altres 


‘An American Boy’s Adventures 
». By Elbridge 8. Brooks and John 
paaee by Geo. F. Barnes. 8x5}4, 

Para ites: A Treatise on the Makin: 


and mina 

of Tailless Kites for Scientific 
for Recreation. By Gilbert Totten Wor D5 assem 
Illustrated. 104¢x8, pp. 91. The sai 
The Five Great Skeptical ae of History. By 

the late John Owen. +7 298. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein ate, td.; New York: 
G.P. tnam's So 


Famous Givers and Their Gifts. By Sara Knowles 
Bolton. 7 - 5M, 382. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & 

Saul. By Robert Browning. With = 
ous by Frank O. Small. 8x5, pp. vil. 45. The ” 

LS paapees deen abate be eedessuceaiibhereeamaioes ) 

Seed~ Thoughts for Mothers. A Year Book com- 

= = y Mrs. Minnie E Paull. 6x4, pp. 288. The 


Household Stories. From the Collection of the 
Brothers Grimm. Translated by Lucy Crane. 
With Illustrations by Ww alter Crane. 634x4%, 


from the Seven- 
teenth French Edition by Mrs. M. Carey. 
With an Introductory Notice and a Continua- 
tion to the year 1896 by J. Franklin Jameson, 
the wD. — Two Volumes. 8x54, pp. xxvi, 712. 

€ sa 


son. 74¢x5'4, pp. 
The Young Maiviarin. x Rev. J.D. Davis. 
THXV4, Peo . ek, and Chicago: Congre- 

gationa ME Fs NIE cc cccncseverccoss 150 
Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
abor. 1894 ol. II. Summaries of Strikes 


and sockouts. 9x6, pp. 1375-1909. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing PD cterenenssoes> 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Witiiam Milligan 


Tage Ph.D., A “< A 


= Four Volumes. Vol. 
9, pp. x ew York: The Cen- 

tury ri 0. Sold ote "gabecri Oo eer 8 00 
Number and Its Algebra. By Arthur LeFevre, 
. a 74x5, pp. 20. Boston: D. C. Heath & 


pei Oemebenesabenenties siahes bas tetbkeasihauhenee 13 
Mirch n und Erzihlungen = Anfiinger. Edited 
oy, H. A. Guerber. —* ‘wo Parts. Part II, 

BT MM OMI. 5 nec. c0-86 ccnivieconsa 0 6 


Materiale ft for German Com sition Based on 


Storm's “ Immensee.” y — Taft Hat- 
fleld. Pp.30. The same. Pape 
Bohemian Age and Other Poems. 
Kopta. 74x5, pp. 153. New York: 
SPE: Vc icannvedseusepesbisorseeperreersaves 100 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books, 


The Little Regiment, 


And Other Episodes of the American Civil 
War. By STEPHEN CRANE, author of 
‘Maggie,’ ‘‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, uniform with 
“ The Red Badge of Courage,”’ $1.00. 


In these studies of the theme which he treated with 
such power in “‘ The Red Badge of Courage * Mr. Crane 
shows a gain in strength and in command of his matert- 
al, which indicates for the companion volume of ‘* The 
Red Badge an equal if not a greater success. This 
book completes the story of ‘The Red Badge’s” hero. 


The Story of the Mine. 


As Illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode 
of Nevada. By CHARLES HOWARD 
SHINN. A new volume in the Story of 
the West Series, edited by RIPLEY 
Hircucock. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The figures of the prospector and the miner are clear- 
ly outlined in the course of the romantic story of that 
natural treasure house which more than any other em- 
bodies the romance, the vicissitudes, the triumphs, the 
excitement, and the science of mining life—the Great 
Comstock Lode. From the prospector, through devel- 
opment and deep-mining, to the last of the stock gam- 
bling, the story is told in a way that presents a singular- 
ly vivid and engrossing picture of a life which has play- 
ed so large a part in the development of the remoter 
West. 


The Rise and Growth 
of the English Nation. 


With Special Reference to Epochs and 
Crises. A History of and for the Peo- 
ple. By W. S. Ausprey, LL.D. In 
three volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.50. 


An attempt is made to exhibit the development of the 
English people, with the varying phases of their daily 
life, the formation of the national character, the con- 
tinuity and application of the great principles, and the 
growth of constitutional liberties, Special attention 
is given to great crises and epochs, such as Saxon influ- 
ences, the spread of literature, the making of modern 
England, the rise of the middle and trading classes, the 
treatment of crime and pauperism, etc., while indus- 
trial, commercial, and domestic matters are adequately 
described. 





neer. 


By F. H. CosTELito. No. 204, Town and 
Country Library. t2mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This picturesque historical romance, with its wealth 
of adventures on sea and land, introduces us among 
others to the redoubtable Henry Morgan, whom the 
reader accompanies in his daring journey across the 
Isthmus and in the sacking of Panama. 





For sale by all bookseliers; orveil! be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 
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In the First Person. A Novel. By Maria Louise 

Pool. 73¢x5i4, pp. 303. The same.............. 1235 
Clarissa Furiosa. A Novel. By W. - Norris. 

POX, Pp. 488. The, Same........cseeeves coocee 1D 
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themselves are eternal verities.”— Home Journal. 


personal to every reader.”— The Evangelist, N. Y. 


“ The special characteristics of Dr. Van Dyke's treatment are three: 
the actual present as affecting questions which are as old as Christianity; intense personality—not the intru- 
sion of his own, but the quick recognition of the fact that these are not abstract topics, but questions vitally 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT: 


Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 
(Princeton, Harvard, Yale), Paster ef the Brick Church, New York. 
Author of “ The Reality of Religion,” “Story of the Psalms,” “ Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
“The book will also teach students of theology how best to present to doubting minds the ideas which to 


intense modernity—a recognition of 





NEARLY READY. 

The Bible and the Child. 

By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrap, Dean of Canterbury— 
The Rev. Ropert F. HoRTON—ARTHUR G. PEAKE, 
M.A.—Professor WALTER F. ApENEyY—The Very 
Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, Dean of Ripon—The Rev. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN—The Rev. FRANK C. Por- 
TER—And the Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 12mo, cloth. 


The Prophets of the Christian Faith. 
A Series of Essays. 

By the Rev. Lyman Appott—Rev. Francis Brown— 
Rev. GEoRGE MATHESON—Rev. Marcus Dopps— 
Rev. A. C. McGrrrert—The Very Rev. W. H. 
FREMANTLE—Professor ADOLPH HARNACK—Rev. 
A. M. FarrBarrn—Rev. T. T. MUNGER—Rev. A. V. 
G. Allen—and the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 


Theocracy.—Books of II, Samuel, I. and II. Kings. 


Genesis—Bible History, Part I.: Formation of the 


Chosen Nation. 


The Exedus—Bible History, Part II.: Migration of 
the Chosen Nation to the Land of Promise—Book of 
Exodus, with Leviticus and Numbers. 


The Judges—Bible History. Part III.: The Chosen 
Books of Joshua, Judges, I. Samuel. 


The Proverbs—aA Miscellany of Sayings and Poems 
embodying Isolated Observances of Life. 


Biblical Idyis—The Lyric Idyl of Solomon's Song, 
and the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther and Tobit. 


World, 


—Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


the ancients.”— The Christian Intelligencer. 








Nation in its Efforts toward Secular Government—- 





NEW VOLUME. 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments; or, 


Israel and the Nations. 

By JAMES FREDERICK McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vol. 2. To the Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, cloth. $3.00, 
net. Already Published. Vel. I. To the Downfall 
of Samaria. 8vo, $3.00, net. 

The Third Volume will appear early in 1897. 

“Such a work has long been needed, and it is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that it is now at hand.”—N. F. 
Observer. 

“The author of this work has-given us a scholarly, 
carefully prepared and valuable pate of the written 
and monumental records ee he history of Is- 

rael.”— Herald and Presbyter 

“ A work which American scholarshi has just reason 
to feel proud of. It is a notable contribution to an tm- 
portant subject. . . . Itis =) be hearty recommend- 
ed to the general public as a v seful compendium. 
For Bible readers and Bible stu ente alike it is an in- 
valuable guide.”—New World. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF MOULTON’S MODERN READER’S BIBLE CONTAINS THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDA Y-SC HOOL LESSONS FOR THE LAST QUARTER OF THE YEAR. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. Each 
number of the Series Edited, with an Introduction, by Richarp G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.) , 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


18mo, cloth, each 59 cents; or in paste grain 


THE KINGS.—Bible History, Part IV.; The Chosen Nation under a Secular Government side by side with a 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Ecclesiasticus—A Miscellany including longer com- 
positions, still embodying only Isolated Observations 
of Life. 


Ecclesiastes—Wisdom of Solomen—Each is a 
Series of Connected Writings embodying, from 
different standpoints, a Solution of the Whole Mys- 
tery of Life. 


The Book of Job—A Dramatic Poem in which are 
embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 

Deuteronomy—tThe Orations and Songs of Moses, 
constituting his farewell to the People of Israel. 


“The usefulness and value of this series is well shown in the skilful editing and helpful presentation of this 
particular book of the Bible.”— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


** We welcome the new series most heartily, since, notwithstanding, it ‘does not touch matters of devotion and 
theology,’ it strips the Books of Wisdom of their ‘medieval and anti-literary form by which our current Bible 
allows them to be obscured,’ and thus makes their wonderful ethical insight all the more appreciable.’’— Biblical 


“It may almost be said that he (Professor Moulton) has inaugurated a new epoch in Bible study. The scholars 
have been telling us for some years that the Bible is literature. Particular passages of beauty in it have been 
pointed out and some single books, such as Job and the Song of Songs, have been put in literary form and given a 
literary interpretation by special writers. But Professor Moulton is the first one, so far as T know, to deal with 
the whole Bible as a collection of literature, to discriminate between literary study and historico-critical study, 
and to present the results of the former in such a form as to render them available to the ordinary English reader."’ 


“The books are most convenient in size, excellent in typography, and inexpensive. To read the Bible in this 
form is to gain a new revelation of its interest, beauty and incomparable superiority to all remaining literature of 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Whiting’s 






HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


%, The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery isa guarantee of excellence.” 


Woven Linen Paper 


Sy) The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use in 
sep your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you to a a dealer i lealer in vour vicinity who can supply you. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 
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New York. 
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West, of Brooklyn, and others. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


for next week, Nov. 19th, will be our regular yearly Book Number. 
It will contain several appropriate articles on books and authors. It 
will contain an unpublished letter by Sir Walter Scott in fac- 
simile, an article on Literary Property by George Haven Put- 
nam, and one by Louise Edgar on the Home Life of H. C. Bun- 
ner, late editor of Puck. In addition this issue will contain 
Dr. Storrs’s sermon on the fiftieth anniversary of his settlement 
as pastor, and articles upon Dr. Storrs’s work in Brooklyn, his 
relation to the Church and Christianity, and his contributions to 
the cause of missions, by Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Hon. E. W. 
Blatchford, Vice President of the American Board, Dr. Charles E.’ 
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A series of articles 


’ Gen’! Horace Porter 
“Begins in the November number of 


of 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 
FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his 
General Washington.” 


Excellency 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


Ts powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell’s 
the American Revolution and of P 


story of the 
—_- 1753 to $783. WV: 





iauney 
a cleat de eS ae ree tse fad tetin nary otline taal nae. It is 


sare 


The November Century 


now ready, contains first chapters of these serials and of Marion Crawford's new 


novel ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,” written e ame 


will be announced from time to time. 


Seinen Veltnaaen caw 4 interesting romance of love and 


ially for THE CENTURY. New features 
not miss this November number,— sold 


pe aig cents. Yearly subscriptions (which should begin with this issue), 
All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








READY THIS WEEK. | 





An Uncrowned King. 


A Romance of High Politics. “By Mr wg C. GRIER, 
author of “In Furthest Ind.” 12mo, $1.50. 

This story has, in the course of its publication as the 
serial of the year in Blackwood's, attracted no little at- 
tention for its keen insight into ‘4 iplomatic possibilities, 
for the fresh humor shown in {ts situations and charac- 
ter = and for the dramatic power shown in the 
narrative. 


International Law. 


A oy os Statement of Its Principles. By HERBERT 
WoLcoTt WEN, United States Consul-General at 
Barcelona, Spain. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Second Madame. 
A Memoir of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse d'Orleans. 
By M. LovisE goo author of ‘‘ China Paint- 


ing,” “ Pottery Desesssion etc. With illustrated 
head-pieces. 16mo, $1.3. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





stmen Record Book 





SEF | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for all periodicals, American and Foreign. 
Lowest prices. Most reliable service. 





London Punch, per year, $3.40 
London Graph ic, - 6 7-75 
Spectator, “ ss 6.90 


SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE FREE. 


It will interest you. 


WILLIAM H. GUILD & CO., 


11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Sunday-School Teaching. 
Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 














SOULE PHOTO. CO. 234 West’= s«., 
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MUSIC for 


CHOIRS 


Our stock of choir music—in collec- 
tions and octavo form—is the most 
extensive in the world. The follow- 
ing are some valuable new additions. 


Catalogues free. 


*¢ CROWN FOLIO OF SACRED 


QUARTETS.”’ 


volume = high-grade works pu 


nguestionably th the Peas 
lish: 


rice, only 50 cents, eee. 
+‘ ANTHEM GEMS.’’ 


Vol. Il. 


Just published. A worthy successor of two 
volumes of world-wide fame. Needs no rec- 
ommendation. Those acquainted with these 
volumes will understand what this announce- 


ment means. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


** SACRED MUSIC FOR 


FEMALE VOICES.’’ 


An excellent collection of four-part sacred 
So} for female voices. A valuable book of 


high-grade music. 
- Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


‘¢ TREASURY OF SACRED 


SOLOS” ° 
For High Voices. 


For Low Voices. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 
_ Three volumes of carefully selected and pub- 


or devotional 


of a 
ne pee suitable for church services. Price, 


each vol.: Pa $1.00, postpaid 
$1.25; Cloth. Bilt, » $2.00. — 


; Boards, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


45374693 ee St., Boston 


C.H. DITSON & CO. 





PEN Dison & CO., Phila. 





EDUCATION, the oldest of the high-class educa- 
tional es, should be read by all educators. 


number contains, among 
the following: 


other impor- 
tor and The 


tant Doe 
of the rans Hon. Henry Sabin: “‘ The Develo nt 





wit! rence to Exercise,” 
“ Childhood and Education,” 


on, M.D; 
ll; “Chil Children’s Lies,” by Edgar 
Breit; Sie ba powns y' #0 anne 
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Financial. 
Encouragement and Warning. 


THOSE who expected that the elec- 
tion of a Republican President would 
at once bring on high prosperity, like a 
deluge of rain from a summer cloud, 
are certain to be disappointed. What 
we really have accomplished is to es- 
cape further disaster which was threat- 
ening us; the work of recuperation is 
now to be carried out. 

Altho an era of wild speculation in 
railroad shares and in staple materials 
is not to be expected, and, indeed, not 
to be at all encouraged by those who 
have our best welfare at heart, yet it is 
not hard to read the signs of the future. 
Everywhere stocks are small, both on 
the shelves of the country merchants 
and in the stores of the middlemen; a 
slfght demand from all: would mean a 
large demand in the aggregate. Every 
order for any sort of goods implies fur- 
ther work, and other orders for other 
kinds of supplies follow along after it. 
Almost everybody, at least in the East, 
knows of contracts studied and deter- 
mined upon, which were waiting for the 
result of the battle of the standards be- 
fore being put into formal shape. The 
selling of bonds, by cities and towns 
alone, means that millions of dollars 
will be spent for improvements, and 
these in turn will give employment to 
laborers in those cities and to employés 
of iron and other works who must fur- 
nish the material. The release of mon- 
ey from hoarding and the expansion of 
credit will, no doubt, cause an advance in 
the prices of wheat over the quotations 
of a week ago. Indeed, it is seemingly 

inevitable that we shall see in time a 
higher range of values for all products 
of the farm and factory. It may be that 
shares upon our exchanges, discount- 
ing the future as such traders always 
do, will advance beyond election prices; 
but if so there will probably come a 
time when the advance in such shares, 
being ahead of business profits, will 
come to a standstill and wait for busi- 
ness to catch up with them before go- 
ing ahead further. 

But what is here sketched in a few 
lines will take weeks and _ perhaps 
months. Those who are looking for 
sudden profits must remember that 
after the restoration of confidence it 
takes time for the machinery of trade 
to getin motion. First, those having 
money must be willing to risk it in busi- 
ness, relying upon the future. Then 
the goods—if a manufactory is taken as 
an illustration—must be made and final- 
ly sold; all this, before the expected 
profits really come in cash into the 
hands of the manufacturer. Now, as 
before stated, trade and the stock ex- 
changes always discount the probabili- 
ties of the future in their prices, yet 
those probabilities must become reali- 
ties before we can say that trade is 
‘prosperous. In short, we must give 
business men time before asking them 
to affirm that they are making money 
once more. In this view of the case it 
would be more moderate if we put off 
the expected full increase of commerce 
till-spring; ‘‘a good spring trade’’ 
would encourage our business men 
greatly. 

With every probability favoring good 
prices for agricultural products for an- 
other season beyond the present, and 
good prices also for supplies of all kinds, 
with conditions favorable to trade and 
commerce generally, it is difficult to see 
why we should not have a number of 
years of great prosperity in the United 
States. Many things might interrupt 





the expected advance, such as a foreign 
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war or rumor of war, and all such 
extra checks are naturally not allowec 
for in the forecast just given; but if we 
are left to ourselves, we may look for 
such legislation from Congress as will 
yield to the Government an income, at 
least as large as the expenditures, and 
this too without undue disturbance to 
business. Some efforts may be expected 
looking toward the reform of our cur- 
rency and incidentally toward the put- 
ting out by some competent banks of 
all the volume of money needed by the 
people. In short, barring unforeseen 
difficulties, the future is ours. 


Sater Affairs. 


BUSINESS revival has set in at a rapid 
pace since Mr. McKinley’s election, the 
improvement being most emphatic inthe 
industrial world. Mills and factories, 
which have been shut down in whole or 
in part for months, have started up in 
all parts of the country, many on full 
time, others with the intention of in- 
creasing their output gradually. Nota 
few new enterprises which have been 
pigeonholed ever since the silver craze 
assumed threatening proportions have 
also been launched, the result being the 
most remarkable rebound from stagna- 
tion into activity that has ever been wit- 
nessed. In commercial circles the re- 
covery has been much slower. Mer- 
chants do not seem to have adjusted 
themselves to the new conditions as 
quickly as manufacturers have done. 
Salesmen had to be sent out On the 
road, and out-of-town buyers required 
time to return from their homes whither 
they went to voté. Besides this is be- 
tween seasons; and the demand for 
staple products has hardly had time to 
assert itself, in some cases having been 
checked by advances made in anticipa- 
tion of favorable election results. In 
wholesale mercantile circles there is, 
however, a hopeful feeling of great 
strength, which will unquestionably 
express itself in increased activity, as 
soon as the regular season approaches. 
The financial markets, of course, re- 
sponded to the good news more 
promptly thanany other. Stocks made 
sharp advances, notwithstanding that 
Republican success had already been 
partially discounted. The stringen- 
cy in the money market suddenly 
ceased; the premium on gold disap- 
peared; hoarding stopped, and com- 
mercial paper once more became nego- 
tiable. 
cated machinery of finance, commerce, 
and industry. started with an energy 
and unanimity that is probably unpar- 
alleled in history for suddenness and ex- 
tent. The election not only removed 
all fear of our drifting upon a silver 
basis, but, what was equally important, 
it restored confidence in our political 
institutions at home and abroad, push- 
ing to the background the specters of 
sectionalism, anarchy and _ socialism, 
which caused responsible men to think 
and act timidly. Now that so large a 
majority of the people have put them- 
selves on the side of honesty, law and 
order, timidity ought to quickly vanish, 
altho the pessimistic habit still shows 
itself here and there, and cannot be ex- 
pected to shift ina week. Tariff is al- 
ready becoming an uppermost topic. 
There is every prospect of the subject 
receiving early attention from Congress, 
and large orders for fcreign goods are 
being placed to meet the present de- 
mand and to anticipate the advance in 
duties. A big rush of imports is fully 
expected on this last account; and later 
on the disturbances inevitable with 
tariff changes will certainly have to be 
endured. What effect this will have 
upon the gold movement remains to be 


In short, the whole compli- 
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seen. It may check the present favor- 
able course of the trade balance, and 
effectually stop gold imports, unless 
Europe buys very heavily of our securi- 
ties, which is not at all improbable. 





Wall Street partly discounted the 
election in advance. Nevertheless, the 
active stocks showed a rise of 2@6 
points within the first four days after 
that event. The changes which fol- 
lowed were almost revolutionary. The 
stringency in money ceased; gold came 
out of its hoarding places, and all 
classes of securities started on an up- 
ward movement, of which the present 
is only a beginning. Large purchases 
were made on foreign account; local 
investors took considerable amounts, 
and commission houses reported more 
speculative activity than sccn in many 
months. The selling was chiefly on 
the part of those who had bought heav- 
ily during extreme.depression as a mat- 
ter of self-protection, and who were 


glad to be relieved of a portion of 
their load. Had it not been for 
this fact and sensational rumors 


in regard to Cuba, the advance would 
have been still greater. Considering 
the strong buying power under the 
market the desire to take profits was 
not very great, but may be expected to 
develop it the advance continues, or in 
case of unfavorable news. Railroad 
earnings are very unsatisfactory, 42 
roads reporting a decrease of nearly 6% 
in the fourth week of October, and 75 
roads a like decrease for the third week 
of October. These results, however, 
attract little attention. They cover the 
period of worst depression; and the 
new conditions warrant hopes of better 
things in the ensuing months. About 
$1,750,000 gold arrived last week, and 
$7,300,000 is said to be in transit. With 
easier money here and 
in Europe, there is 
to import gold. 


firm rates 
less inducement 
The trade balance 
is still in our favor, and the sea- 
son is approaching when exports 
usually decline and imports expand. 
This tendency will naturally be stimu- 
tated by the improvement in business, 
so that the outlook is for lessened goid 
imports, unless foreign purchases of 
American securities counterbalance 
these influences. This will cause no 
anxiety regarding the Treasury, espe- 
cially since the hoarding disposition has 
ceased. The money market has 
dropped into more normal conditions. 
Call money is now plentiful at 3@5%. 
There is also an abundance of time 
money at 5@6%, and the banks are 
ready purchasers of commercial paper, 
the supply being much less than de- 
mand. Best double names are quoted 
at 5%@o6%. The bank statement was 
of course unfavorable, as un. r the sys- 
tem of averages it reflected ante-elec- 
tion conditions, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks; 


Nov. 7. Oct.31. Decrease 
$44z,179,70) 8446, Zou,nd P4400 
Bo, (J~,00d 04,440,200 oo 
Gu, 414,00 bu, <-v,00 5,519,.W 
430,40 4,0W 28D, UN d,v40.00 
24,010,000 290,000 "22,00 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





ae 263,702,600 362,778 100 * $924,500 
Legal Cenuers.... 6.444, be, cvu,0W 5,0/9,40u 
Total reserve.. $124,419,300 —$129,074,700 — * $4,604,900 
Reserve required 
Bs te depos... 10),69),4)) HSU, 45 2.0)2,075 
Surpl'sres'rve. $14,310,400 “et 463,25 Rw 824 





* In-rease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 





Nov. 9th, 1896—SOrplas.........ccccccccescscecs $19,560,050 
DiO0. LGR. CE sen. 00. c 000s bv0ncecncesenss 1, 60.,.000 
NOV. UO, lose— BU pila... ... 0. ceccececeeeceee 96060, 18 
Nov. 14.0, isss—puryius, + BUTopew 
Nov. léta, isvi--Burpius........... Soved debesce toe 002,150 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 






PURI GAZE. .cccccccecoccccvscccccscevesccccssoces gee 
St ait vtebbbepiveGskvbs: - 4.35 -354 
— Pi scmbens scceesoosse : . set 
ocumentary for payment.. ee 
Co.namercial, long . 4.51,,-31% 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 


+ Asked 





4s, Coupons ilu 
53, Registered........... +. 112 
5s, Coupons....... 1lz: 


Currency 68, 1397. 
Curr ncy (8, 1898. 
Currency 68. 1599 








BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending November 7th, were: 


COMMETCE.......++0++06 200 | Tradesm n’s........... 90 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the kast 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 




























Bid. Asked. 
America 320 cake 
—— caehenge 16744 172 
owe 2: 275 eons 
Breeden ? : 210 wo 
Butchers’ and Drovers’. 139 1.5 145 
Ceatral National. 1.5 14 coee 
Chase Natioual.. 225 it cone 
Chatham......... BLY) 290 — 
Chemical pepebioeet 4,105 4,000 4,300 
ET ocvsves 42 500 vue 
Citizens’. 125 1w cece 
Columbia. 1s5 175 nai 
Commerce 240 198 203 
Concinental.. 135 130 esse 
Corn E xchange ccigneiacal 236 275 2385 
Kast River....... 136 1 soe 
Eleventh Ward.. 275 200 —— 
,. are 255 pos] 275 
Fifth Avenue.... oo. 305 2,700 eee 
First National..........ccccccs coos 00 coe 
First National of 8. [. 1235 100 
Fourteenth street.... 170 eoce it5 
Fourth National...... 160 170 15 
ees cone 85 — gu 
Gallatin National........... .. B00 UU 310 
Gartield Natéonal.. 140 400 oes 
German American. 107 105 ieee 
German Exchange. eee 360 
Germanila........ 350 ones 
Greenwich 165 me 
ES cocnine cone 3lu 320 
Hide and am r see 95 
Hudson Riv 150 ae 
egy rs’ and Trade 5.5 585 
, ee 145 160 
Le vather Manufaccurers esse 170 
AEE ovocpsssecnces 1:0 ac 
Lincola National 750 77 
Manhattan wo one 
Market and Fulton v0 case 
Mechanics* 185 195 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...... 115 Iw 140 
Mercantile 170 170 eone 
STEED vesccsescvesce 135 130 136 
Merchants’ Exchange.. 115 10 vee 
Metropolis. : wo eae 
Mount Morris.. 100 amet 
Nassa ccs 150 
New Amsterdam 290 once 
New Yor 3 20 200 
New York County............ R80 610 cove 
New York Nat. Exchange. 100 coe eve 
New York Produc iy 114 xen 
_, ere 108 112 
Nineteenth Ward 100 eee 
North America.... kome 127 cane 
SEER 175 200 
Pacitic 175 sens 
Park. 265 
People’s 25 onep 
Phenix 100 5 
eee 140 inv, 
Seaboard National. 5 170 174 
Second National... 350 435 485 
Seventh National.. 113% i0) ie 
Shoe and Leather.. v7 90 96 
eee 315 27) pee 
Southern National............ 1114 — soe 
State of New York.. 108 16 — 
Third National.. 103 100 105 
Tradesmen’s.... 90 90 % 
—— Ward 135 eose 140 
che eneei 200 180 e509 
U alon ROE 195 1%5 2.0 
United States National 205 135 esse 
Western National......... 116 115 1:8 
WE BIBS. .cccrccccccccccccsces seve 25 coe 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... Lhe following securities were sold 
at auction: 


16 shares Home Insurance Co............ 161 
ROD MEROOE BANE: BOO seni cisseneescsesnse 51 
50 shares Diamond Match Co.......... 131% 


. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
at Philadelphia, have received a con- 
tract from the Chinese Foreign Office 
for building eight locomotives for Im- 
perial railroads. 


.+-.The city of Brooklyn offered 
$2,113,000 of city bonds, payable in 
gold, bearing 3%% interest, and re- 
ceived bids for $2,816,000, at prices 
ranging from 100 to IOI.25. 


... Richard Hamilton, President of 
the Bowery Bank of this city, died on 
the 3d inst. Mr. Hamilton was one of 
the best-known bank officials in this 
‘city. He was made cashier of the 
Bowery Bank in 1864 when it was or- 
ganized, and held the positicn for three 
years, when he was chosen vice presi- 
dent. In July last, upon the death of 


President Henry P. DeGraaf, Mr. Ham- 
ilton was made president of the bank. 
He was a member of the Nominating 
Committee of the New York Clearing 


House, and during the financial depres- 
sion in 1893 was its chairman. 


.+.. The Post Office Department had 
hoped to establish a pneumatic tube 
service in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston; but it has not as yet been able 
to do so on account of the great ex- 
pense. The permission of the New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge Company 
has been obtained and a contract signed 
for the construction of a pneumatic tube 
between the New York and Brooklyn 
post offices across the Bridge, and the 
probabilities are that it will soon be 
an accomplished fact. 


...-The lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany in the State of Kansas, have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 


‘The action is brought under the 
Kansas law of 1891, which provides that 
no corporation more than 20 per centum 
of whose capital stock is owned by aliens 
shall acquire real estate in the State of 
Kansas, and that if any realestate should 
be acquired in violation of this statute it 
shall b: forfeited to the State.’’ 

This alien land law is one of the ab- 
surdities of Populistic legislation from 
which Kansas has seriously suffered, 
and it is a fair sample of what probably 
might be expected were Populists to gain 
control of the United States Congress. 


. To one who has traveled in Hol- 
land the work accomplished in the re- 
demption of a large territory from en- 
croachment by the sea is one of the 
most astounding things brought to his 
attention. Not content with what has 
already been accomplished the State 
proposes to construct a dike across the 
narrow part of the Zee connecting the 
Island of Urk, in North Holland, to 
Kempen, in Friesland. When this has 
been accomplished the water will be 
pumped out and some 1,500 square 
miles in extent will be converted into 
arable land. The work will cost, it is 
estimated, £26,000, ooo sterling, and the 
land recovered will be worth an equal 
or greater sum. The embankment will 
be one hundred feet wide at its base 
and it is expected that it will require 
nine years to complete the work and 
utilize the land. 


.... Certain streets in the city of Bos- 
ton have been ina dreadfully congested 
condition, owing to the great number 
of street cars which have been obliged 
to pass through them. Probably half 
of the cars make -their way through 
Tremont. Street and the other half 
through Washington Street. The wind- 
ings and twistings and the narrowness 
of the crooked streets often stopped 
traffic, and the cars would be blocked 
for several miles through these two 
crowded thoroughfares. A subway 
is now being built by means of which 
a large portion of the street-car traffic 
will be accommodated and relieve the 
streets. The cars will enter the sub- 
way at the Public Garden and leave it 
in the extreme northern part of the 
city. The cost will be, probably, about 
$7,000,000, including $1,500,000 for 
land damages. 


. Soon after the discovery of nat- 
ural gas in Pennsylvania it-came into 
very general use, and particylarly 
in the Pittsburg district for manu- 
factories. So much was this the case 
that Pittsburg lost one of its dis- 
tinctive features—the continual pres- 
ence of disagreeable black smoke. But 
the use of natural gas was so wasteful 
and prodigal it was not long before the 
supply was very greatly reduced, and 
the reintroduction of coal for manu- 
facturing purposes again became gen- 
eral. In 1888 the gas produced in 
Pennsylvania was worth $19,282,375, 
‘while in 1895 it had fallen to $5,852,000. 
The decline has been less since 1891, 
owing to the general introduction of 
meters. It is supposed that within ten 
or fifteen years very little gas will be 
produced. 


.--- The report of Special Treasurer 
Agent Ayer upon the domestic output 
of tin and terne plates for the last year 
is exceedingly interesting, and shows a 
large increase in the preduction ever 
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that of the previous year. Of the fifty- 
three firms reporte1 fifty are using 
wholly American-rolled sheets, which 
form the body of the coated plates. 
The production for the year of tin 
places of all weights amounted to 212,- 
589,181 pounds, and of terne plates, 
94.639,440 pounds. A comparison of 
production and net imports is given 
herewith: 


COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION AND NET IM- 

PORTS. 

The figuresshow: ~~ 
Pounds. 

Total im oe an during fiscal year 

ended June 3cth, 1896 
Total ——e same period...... 
Net imports.. peace se oeeekee 


385,070,372 
137,6595779 
2475410,593 


Total domestic production _ 307,228,621 
Approximate consumption in 
United States... ...ccccosecss 554,639,214 
Average annual capacity of mills 
completed June 3cth, _ 
(180)—See Exhibit 11—say. 
Same, of mills completed and in 
process of construction June, 
oth, 31896 (1388)—See same 
xhibit—say. : eee ye 


eeeerees 


560,000,000 


....J. P. Morgan & Co., as reorgani- 
zation managers of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Co., under plan 
and agreement of December 14th last, 
give notice that all holders of certifi- 
cates of deposit of securities included 
in said plan who have failed to make 
payment of any assessment and who 
shall not do so before Nover-ber 2€th, 
shall cease to be parties to the said 
plan and agreement, and will, without 
further notice, absolutely forfeit their 
securities with any part of the assess- 
ment paid. In every such case the 
managers may sell such securities de- 
posited and all right in the cash there- 
tofore paid or the new securities which 
may be issued therefor to any purchas- 
er, being such amount as the managers 
may determine, will be used for any of 
the requirements of carrying out the 
said plan, and as a reserve for the uses 
of the new company in the discretion 
of the managers. Payments hereunder 
may be made at the offiees of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
or J. S. Morgan & Co, London. In 
addition to the above, the bankers here- 
tofore named announce that, up to 
November 26th, they will continue to 
receive deposits on payment of the as- 
sessments in full with 6 per cent. inter- 
est and a penalty of $20 per $1,000 
general mortgage bond, first, second or 
third preference income mortgage 
bonds; $1 per share of stock and 50 
cents per $1,000 referred income bond. 
After November 26th no further de- 
posits will be received under the plan of 
reorganization. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Alton Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of $2a 
share on its preferred and common 
stock, payable December Ist at the 
office of Cuyler, Morgan & Co., 44 Pine 
Street. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 











Pine and Nassau Streevs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Healers in Investment Securities, 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU SI., ‘sta yf YORK. 
40 WATE« ST., BUSTUN. 


Government 4%? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
13 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
AND 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


Under Plan and Agreement Dated 
Decemver 14, 1895. 


23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
November 6, 1896. 

Notice is hereby given that all holders of certificates 
of deposit of First, Second, or Third Preference In- 
come bonds, Deferred Income bonds, or Stock of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, under the 
said Plan and Agreement, who have failed to make p&y- 
ment of any assessment payable as heretofore called 
under said Plan, and who shall not before November 
26, 1396, make payment of all such assessments due 
thereunder (together with six per cent. interest upon 
the amount the eof from the several dates when such 
assessments were due and payable), and also a further 
sum equal to one-quarter per cent. upon the par value 
of such bonds or stock deposited, will, upon November 
26, 1896, without further notice or action, cease to be 
parties to the said Plan and Agreement, or to be en- 
titled te any benefit thereunder, or in the securities de- 
posited or assessments paid, and will, without right of 
redemption, absolutely forfeit their bonds or stock 
deposited, together with any part of the assess- 
ments paid. In ‘every such case the Managers 
may sell such bonds and stock deposited, and all 
right in the cash theretofore paid in respect thereof, 
cr the new securities which may be issued in 
respect thereof, to any purchaser paying such amount 
as the Managers may determine, and the proceeds 
thereof will be used for any of the requirements of car- 
rying out the said Plan, and as a reserve for the uses of 
the New Company, in the discretion of the Managers. 
Payments hereunder may be made at our office, as 
above, or at the office of Drexel & Co.. Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, Fhiladelphia,or f J. 8S. Morgan & 


Co., London. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


Reorganization Managers Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Company, under said Plan and Agreement. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


General Mortgage Bonds, 
First, Second, and Third Preference Income 
Bonds, Deferred Income Bords, 
Stock. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 
November 6, 1896, 

Referring to our circular of May 6, 1896, notice is 
hereby given that after November 26, 1896, no further 
deposits of the above-described bonds and stocks will 
be received under the plan of reorganization. 

Deposits will be received up tothat date, but only on 
payment of the assessments in full, with six per cent. 
interest from the dates when the several instalments 
were due and payable, and a penalty of 

$20.00 per $1,L00 General Mortgage Bond and First, 
Second, or Third Preference Income Mortgage Bond; 

$1.00 per share of Stock; 

.50 per $1,000 Deferred Income Bond. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. S. MORGAN & CO., 


22 Vid Broad Street, London, 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys puid 
~ Began aud is authurized to act as guardian, trustee 
PeXecucor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT! . 


which may be made at any time and witodrawn after 
five auys’ notice, and will be entitled to incereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 

Livcutors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolence insticacions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenienc deposicory for money. 
JouN A. SvEWart, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 

James 8. CLarK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henrg L. Toorseu, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 
M. UV. SLUANE, 

Gusrav H. ScuwaB, 
© RANK LYMAN, 
GORGE fF. VieTOR, 
"M. WALDORF AsToR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLin, 

Joun J. cHELFS, 
JANIEL LORD, 
. JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILL». 


W.N. COLER & CO., 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


SAMVEL SLoan, 

D. Witi.s JAMES, 

JouN a. SrawaRr, 

Joun HaRSEN MSMUADES, 
ANSON FukLrs STUKES, 
JOUN Crospy BROWN, 
EDWARp CouPER, 

W. Bayarp Currixe, 
CaaRLes 8. Surry, 
WILLIAM RUCK EF ELLER, 
ALEX. E. URR 








pEDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
Pron’ Vice kresident; JOSEPH T. MUORK, Vice 
(itsivent; RICHARD DiELAFIELD, Vice Fresident ; 
Aree Coch tCKUK, Cashier; KDW. J. BALDWIN, 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


-$2,660,660 
» os + 3,00u,00U 
Vv “s Fr the UCunven- 

i Depositors and investors. 
DI Entrance only through the Bank. 
Gan ib I. Moore, Scuyvesant Fish, 
harles Scribner, 

khili P 4 


‘0 
Francis kK, Apple- 











JHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Fxecutors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 

1L.ETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIZS. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No.54 WALL STREKT NEW YORK 














DIVIDEND. 





CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD COMPANY. 
ss CHICAGO, LLL., NOV. 4th, is 
NOTICE.—A_ QUARTERLY DivivEND Ur TWO 
DOLLAKS PER SHAK has this day been deciared on 
ihe rreserteu aDuccmmen f.ock cf thls Cc mpany, 
payable ou che first day of December next to the sweK- 
uciders of record at we Cluse v1 business hours on the 
wth instant. 
ihe aiviaend on shares registered in New York will 
be paia at tne omce of ihe Ccmpany’s Agcnts, Messrs. 
cuyler, Mcrgan « Company, 44 rine Strect, New \ ork, 
anu the diviuend on shares registered in Chicago will De 

vaid at the office o1 the ‘ireasurer of the Company. 

1. HM. PUSLER, ‘lL reasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 

WHOLESALE trade has not yet fully 
responded to the favorable results of 
the election. For many important dis- 
tributing branches of trade this is the 
between period, and the good effects 
can hardly be expected to show them- 
selves until their regular season arrives. 
Buyers and salesmen have not had time 
to settle down since going home to vote. 
Merchants required time to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions; and many 
staples had so advanced in anticipation 
ot a sound money victory as to check 
buying operations. These conditions ac- 
count tor the apparently slow recovery 
in mercantile circies, compared with the 
Strength and activity in stock and the 
positive rush in restarting mills and 
lactories. Wheat has reached a point 
where a further advance checks exports. 
Both receipts and exports are now fall- 
ing off, and farmers show a disposition 
to hold tor better prices. Speculation 
iniluences the price of wheat, and 
November deliveries touched 83 \%c. 
Corn was dull and steady, while pro- 
visions are neglected. Cotton rules 
steady, and receipts since September 
Ist reached 2,030,000 bales, or 818,- 
ooo more than in the same time last 
year. During the same period we have 
exported 1,503,000 bales, or 670,000 
i. ore than last year. Lhe pig-iron mar- 
ket strengthened on the knowledge that 
many orders for structual material 
would follow the election. Improve- 
ment is often checked by the various 
combinations to advance prices, which 
exist in the iron trade, The dry-goods 
trade advances slowly, but there is every 
indication of a larger business in the 
near future. Hides and leather rule 
strong, and the recent rise had checked 
boot and shoe manufacturers. Large 
transactions were reported in wool at 
advancing prices. 
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HIGH GRADE DRESS NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. ARNoLD, Constaste & Co., at the corner 
of Broadway and Nineteenth Street, are now show- 
ing an elegant and artistic display in dress goods 
and materials of unusual attractiveness. 

In the silk department there 1s so much worthy of 
notice that it seems almost impossible to select spe- 
cial samples of the wealth of beauty which has been 
imported recently. _ 

atin duchesse, with gold or silver tinsel, in grace- 
ful and elegant patterns, specially adapted for din- 
ner apd reception dresses, while for street costumes 
the peau de soie material, with colorines of the new 
blue, new green and lavender, will be much ad- 
mired. 

_ There are some particularly aie moire antiques 
in water silks, handsomely brocaded in all the new 
tints, while a striking exhibit is the white moire 
antique with flower designs in satin effects, suitable 
for bridal costumes. This magnificent material is in 
grades irom $2.50 to $10 a yard. 

_A full line of moire velours, in tints with gold and 
silver threads for evening wear, is sure to command 
attention, while some oe retty designs in white 
grounds with small color omoadour figures, very 
well adapted tor bridesmaid’s dresses, are likely to be 
popular. 

_ Among the velvet materials there are many novel- 
ties, most noticeable of which is, perhaps, the frieze 
velvet on chameleon ground of taffetasilk. This is 
an absolute innovation White velvet figures on a 
light colored brocaded groundwork is also new. 
Very pretty thing 1s the brocaded velvet with mot- 
tled spots on a colored ground. and the velvet on a 

lace taffeta in all colors. Plain velvets are likelyto 

> very popular for waists and sleeves or trim- 
mings. 

In dress goods the drap d’ete, in all colors, both 
dark and light, isan important and attractive nov- 


Jboenol) 
Conatalle K wo} 


RICH FURS. 


Fur Capes, Fackets, Pelerines, Collar- 
ettes, Boleros, Muffs. 


RUSSIAN SABLE. 


Seal, Otter, Mink, Persian Lamb, 
Silver Fox. 


TRIMMING FURS. - 


Proadovay LK 19th ot 


NEW YORK 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
REV. DR. LORIMER’S 


Edueational and Pleasure Pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land and Europe. 


This Pilgrimage leaves New York February 27th, 1897, 
per “S.S. Ems,” and will be one of the most notable 
parties that bas visited the East. Divines, writers of 
distinction, students and representatives of various 
callings have already signified their intention of joining 
the expedition. Prominent journals are already making 
arrangements for correspondents to pany the 
party. Lectures will be given en route. Conferences 
will be held in Jerusalem, Rome, and, if possible, in 
Constantinople; and arrangements are pending with 
European scholars whereby the members of the pil- 
grimage may have the benefit of the most recent ex- 
plorations in the lands visited. 


F. C. CLARK, Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 








A SELECT PARTY 


for the MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES leaves New York 
JANUARY Sth, 1897. Strictly first class. Twelfth sea- 
son. For particulars address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ONeill’ 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 
NEW YORK. 


OUR GREAT STOCK 





Ladies’ J ackets. 





If you are looking for a Jacket bar- 
gain it will pay you to see our immense 
stock of these warm, stylish garments, 
the kind that not cnly look well but 
wear well. This is a special offering 
of more than passing interest. 


A SPECIAL LOT OF 
Ladies’ Jackets 


of Irish Frieze and Kersey Cloth 
plain and silk lined, regular price 
14.00 tO 29.00, 


7.98 to 14.50. 


Also of ROUGH BOUCLE CHEV- 
IOT, Franklin Fronts and High 
Storm Collars, 


6.75; 


Usual price, 10.00. 





In addition to these we are offer- 
ing an immense assortment of 


Persian Cloth Jackets 


lined with plain and fancy Silks at 
the same low prices Heretofore Ad- 
vertised. 





All Paid Purchases delivered free to any 
peint within a 100 miles of New York City. 


SIXTH AVE., 20th to 2ist St., 








NEW YORK. 





GROWTH OF THE TOURIST SYSTEM. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad ( ompany through its 
personaliy-coud cred tourist System anu ie unex- 
ceed standard of nigh service uas won an enviabie 
record tur itsct. anese tours have grown to be 
tuosougaiy apprecia‘ed in tuis age ul luxurious 
travei, aud tlc’ series announced tor the season of 
*yo aud ‘y7 aamiraoly isustra.es .he progress o1 tne 
times. 
rirst comes a series to the Golden Gate. starting 
from ..ew xork, Fhuadeignia and Harrisburg, san- 
uary 27th, keoruar, 24tn and march z7tn. Lourists 
wii travel by superbiy-appointed special trains of 
Puliman compartment, urawiug-ruom, sieeping, 
diniay, SMokiug and observauiou cars, uncer tue 
S_peryision or a /ourist Agent aud Chaperon. 

avext 1a im ortance com<s a series of tuur to Flor- 
ida—saunar, 2-1, re.rua.y gtu a.d .5;d and March 
gth. ‘Lne first three aamic ot two weeks in tne suony 
>outh, whue tickets ior the tourtn tour are good to 
return by reguiar trains until ».ay 3:St. 
A s€rics 01 SLOIt tours 10 Was.ingion from New 
York, rni.adeipnia and aajacent puts, wii be run 
on wecember 2ytn, 1590, January 21St, february 1th, 
marca 1th, Apri ist and 22d, and may 13th, 1897. 

Uid Fot cComiort, Kichnmond ana Wasnington 
tours wiil leave .wew 1 0rk and rhilacelphia vecem- 
ber 20tn, 10,0, January 20th, rebruary zoth, March 
roth and Aprils 15.0, 1697. 
hanusowe iilustrateu itineraries will be issued by 
the reunsyivania Kaiiroad Company, containing 
tuli iniormation as 10 nuw these tuurs may be pieas- 
autly aud proftaviy made. inese iltinerarie. may 
be procuiea on personal application or by address- 
ing Lourist Agcut, 1140 Livadway, New x ork; d00 
Fuiton dtreet, ~rookiyn; 70g Lroau otreet, Newark, 
N. J., OF KOOM 411, Broad Street Station, rhiladel- 
phia.—aav. 





HEMINWAY SILKS. 


Lapies who heretofore have been unable to pro- 
cure satisfactory sewing silk tor hand use and have 
been obiiged to use that made tor machine work,will 
especially weicome tue avnouncement elsewhere 
that M. Heminway & =on’s Siik Co. are manutactur- 
ing a sewing silk speciatly twisted jor hand sewing 
wnich does not kiak, has great strength, and gives 





ugust iby laneld, 
ton, John Jeon Astor, George 8. Hickox, George Fred- 





pertect 


THROUGH TOURIST 
YN LAM LAY hd 


DETAILED INFORMATION WI 
Wy R KNISKERN 





YEAR 477 


VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


LLBE FURNISHED OM APPLICATION 10 PRINCIPAL TICKET AGENTSORTO 
JLNERAL PASSENGER ANL TICKE AGENT CHICAGO 
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MOST WELCOME 
WEDDING GIFT. 





‘‘ Mother’s Machine’’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 


Greatly aids domestic bliss. 
the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


oo rere 81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

peabiecbukihsuvbubecutuoel 4,191,020 12 
Net Shrplus........................ 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gress Assets 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





~ MUSIC, 





THE DUTCH DOLL By H. Butterworth and J. 
R. Murray. A fascinating 
and easily prepared Christmas Merriment; also 
adapted for representation at any time during the 
Holidays. The idea is unique and has proven im- 
mensely successful. Oe cents per cupy. 
y B. A. Stone. A new 
THY LIGHT IS COME and exceptionally inter- 
teresting Christmas Service of songs and respon- 
sive readings. Price 5 cents a re copy. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS of various years. 


o 
¥ rs ms 5c. = copy. 
ristmas Cantata 
THE STAR OF LIGHT for adults. The _ last 
work —< a kind by the late Dr. Geo. F. Root, 
cents. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL CANTATAS FOR X-MAS, 


The Palace of Santa Claus, Dorothy’s 
Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, A Jolly 
Christmas, Santa Ciaus & Co., rist- 
mas Vision, Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New 
Santa Claus, Etc. Price of each Cantata 
30 cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE DAYS Me heme 
ment suitable for the Holiday season. Prepared 
BETHL Ww. ay Be —, aie 
y eric Weatherly an y 
LEHEM F. Root. Thisis a superb Christ- 

mas Cantata for adults only. 50 cents acopy. 
EMS yay designed for Christmas use 
will bein the Supplement to the 
Musical Visitor for December 
** Musical Fisitor ak conte. see 4 
o ristmas Music of every de- 
A CATALOGUE scription for use in the Church, 
Sunday School or Home Circle, will be sent toany 

address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. . 
CINCINNATI NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


Price of 


THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
No. IRA D, SANKEY. 


ies 
of the GOSPEL HYMN SERIES 


Is of same size and style = Gospel Hymns No. 6, but 


lower in price. 
Boards, cover, 90 cts. by mail; $25 per 100 by express. 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO., 


76 Bast 9th St., New York. § 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


B 
JAMES McGRANAHAN 
and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
Mr. Pierce and the Lloyds. 


To the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
held in Philadelphia in September, Mr. 
Superintendent Pierce read a paper 
sketching ‘‘the propagation in my State 
of the innumerable number of irregular 
organizations undertaking to issue fire 
insurance policies in New York and 
elsewhere throughout the country.’’ 
Remarking that the word ‘‘ propaga- 
tion” seems to us rather happily chosen 
here, since the rise of Lloyds was aid- 
ed and cultivated rather than due to 
chance, we condense Mr. Pierce’s histor- 
ical sketch. Prior to 1877, he says, the 
law of New York seems to have con- 
tained nothing to prohibit individuals 
from issuing insurance centracts. In 
that year an act was passed requiring 
compliance with the insurance law on 
the part of those wishing to write 
risks on plate glass, but no other class 
of insurance received mention until 1892, 
when the general law was amended 
so as to provide that no persons, part- 
nerships or associations of persons 
should engage in-the business of insur- 
ance except as agents of a person or 
corporation authorized to do the busi- 
ness of insurance therein, unless pos- 
sessed of the capital required of an’ in- 
surance corporation doing the same 
kind of business and invested in the 
same manner; nor, unless such persons, 
associations or partnerships had depos-- 
ited such securities as the law required 
of similar corporations, or unless the 
Superintendent of Insurance should 
have granted a certificate to the effect 
that those engaged in the business of 
insurance had complied with all the 
provisions of law which an insurance 
corporation doing business in the State 
was required to observe. Further pro- 
vision was made that all persons under- 
taking the business of insurance should 
be subject to the insurance laws and 
the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in the 
same manner as an insurance corpora- 
tion. It was also provided that no 
persons, partnerships or associations 
should transact business under a cor- 
porate or fictitious name, or under any 
name, style or title other than the true 
name of such person or of the persons 
comprising such partnerships or associ- 
ations. Simultaneously with the pas- 
sage of the above came the oft-quoted 
exemption of already existing Lloyds. 
A few associations had been in the field 
for years without ban of law, and had 
thus acquired what, in morals at least, 
might be called vested interests. To 
protect those, the new provisions 
were declared to not apply ‘‘to any 


individuals, partnerships or  associ- 
ations of underwriters known .as 
Lloyds, or as_ individual under- 


writers, who at the date of the passage 
of the act were engaged in the business 
of insurance within the State and not 
required by law to report to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance or the Insur- 
ance Department, or subject to their 
supervision Or examination, nor to any 
such association, notwithstanding any 
change thereafter to be made therein by 
the death, retirement or withdrawal of 
any such underwriters, or by the ad- 
mission of others to such association.’’ 

The law was passed May 18th but 
took effect October ist. Mr. Pierce 
Says that he foresaw the opportunity 
for abuse of the provision of exemption 








EDUCATION. 


and protested vigorously against it. 





Miss S. D. Doremus 


BRSRP IES ARR DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- | 


* 985 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Immediately the question arose whether 
the ‘‘passage’’ was the date when the 
/Executive signature completed the 





process of enactment, or was Octo- 
ber 1st. So the Attorney-General was 
appealed to, and his opinion in favor of 
the latter gave official notice to all 
parties interested that the door would 
stand ajar for five months. As Mr. 
Pierce puts it: 

‘*When one views the peculiar situa- 
tion brought about by this legislation, he 
is confronted by this paradox: The Leg- 
islature passes a law which is to puta 
stop to the business of individual under- 
writing, not at some remote period but at 
once. It does so because it considers 
this business to be not in line with 
good public policy; yet, upon the theory 
that the law did not pass until five months 
after its signature by the Governor, it 
adopts a measure which in fact incites to 
organization a limitless number of a class 
of associations whose formation in future 
it undertakes to puta stop to.” 

When the act was enacted there were 
only ten Lloyds ‘‘ reasonably entitled to 
protection’ from its restrictive opera- 
tion, and ‘‘itnever was the intention 
of the Legislature to encourage the for- 


mation of Lloyds associations between ’’ 
the two dates. Between those dates 
about a half-dozen were organized in 
good faith agd went into active busi- 
ness, sothat not morethan twenty were 
lawfully in existence when the door was 
closed. But in about fifteen months 
thereafter it became plain ‘‘ that these 
organizations were still on the in- 
crease,” and Mr. Pierce ‘‘ requested all 
Lloyds to submit proofs of their right 
to exemption.” A year later, 48 
Lloyds were named by an insurance 
publication; last winter, the same pub- 
lication made their number 84; Octo- 
ber 1st, 1895; by the next February it 
was 126, and the new ones were aver- 
aging two per week. 

The ‘:proofs’’ above named were 
submitted at the time requested by 24 
Lloyds, but these proofs were simply 
copies of powers of attorney from the 
subscribing underwriters, and a copy of 
a policy alleged to have been issued 
prior to October ist, 1892. It does 
not need Mr. Pierce to tell us that 
such proof was easy and that such 
copies, including the ‘alleged ” policy, 
could be submitted to any extent, and 
that the process of dating back knows 
no limit of time interval in such mat- 
ters. He himself declares that some 
twenty-five concerns did have, prior to 
December Ist, a nominal organization, 
made up expressly to get within the ex- 
emption and sell out tor what it might 
bring, when it should acquire some 
market value; all the rest were fraudu- 
lent and fictitious, the papers being an- 
tedated, the notarial certificates and 
acknowledgments false, and in many 
instances the signatures used being 
forgeries. 

As to Mr. Pierce's responsibility, he 
excuses himself by pleading that not 
until 1895 did the statute give him any 
authority to enter an office and ascer- 
tain whether the exemption claimed 
really did apply, so that offering even 
the pretended ‘‘proofs’’ was volun- 
tary. The first appearance, after the 
October ist date, was not itself evidence 
of organization subsequent to it, be- 
cause, says Mr. Pierce, the concern 
might have ‘‘ sprung from "’ one formed 
earlier. As he puts it: 


‘‘An association might come into ex- 
istence after the time these organizations 
were prohibited, through the breaking 
up of an old Lloyds whose members, sep- 
arating, formed sub-Lloyds. The author- 
ity for this procedure was assumed to 
exist under that portion of the exempting 
section of the law which permitted asso- 
ciations the right to continue business, if 
lawfully transacting the same prior to 
October Ist, 1892, notwithstanding any 
change to be made therein by the death, 
retirement, or withdrawal of any of the 
underwriters, or by the admission of 
others to these associations. This inter- 
pretation of the intention of the statute 
endowed a Lloyds organization with a 
function of fecundity which enabled any 
one of them to be so prolific that the 
number of progeny one could produce 
might be said to be almost without 
limit.”’ 

Thus a Lloyds, which was apparently 
a week old, could claim to be successor 
of one at least technically within the 
law. Mr. Pierce could not prove the 
contrary without access to its books 
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access because, if the claim were good, 
the law expressly made the concern in- 
dependent of him; he could not prove 
the fraud without investigation, and 
could not investigate until he had 
proved it. This is his excuse; but in 
December last, having been empowered 
by the statute, he set to work and un- 
covered the business. He admits that 
he has to blush at this page of history, 
but throws the blame on bad legislation 
and protests that he had no power 
until 1895. Now, he says, ‘‘the ground 
within my State has been thoroughly 
cleared of all brushwood in the fire in- 
surance line.” 

Such activity as Mr. Pierce showed, 
and such work as he accomplished, cer- 
tainly did come late. His explanation 
is the non fossumus plea; that of others 
has been that he was goaded by criti- 
cism to at least appear to do some- 
thing. We do not believe he was as 
helpless as he professes to his fellow- 
supervisors, some of whom are far from 
open to any charge of slothfulness, but 
itis only fair to let him present his 
plea. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send tothe 
company for its literature. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $29,500,000 
Insupanee in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 

AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 








S eadovuesasetesumenasoe' ,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 6 
Surplus over all Liabilities............+++++++++ 309,117 89 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,554 53 
THOMAS A. MONTGOMERY. President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Za w.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 





and papers. He could not have such 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the Sist of December, 1895: 

_ Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 18%, to 31st December, 1895.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked oft. ist 
JANUBFY, 199G. 2.22. ccccccccccccccccccccscccce 


- $2,622,872 42 





Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1995, to 31st December, 1895...........60..0+ 2 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the ‘following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


CI iiinc che cntcscccensenccsocsncaccses 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... ‘ 896,431 88 
net Ba nent cscesncnsstccsccvecsveccecs 02,518 33 

AMOUME, ccccccccceccccsccccesccnscececsocsess $11,574,560 | u 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 

A. RAVEN AS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN CHAS: D: LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, W. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST ORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIA M DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. LDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY" ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN AY) wOMSEN SAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH 1 AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, * EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKE WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAN GEORGE W. JUINTARD; 








JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK. JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
MOORE, President. 


. RAVEN, Vice Presiden 
‘FLA. PARSONS, 2d Vise President 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NEW TORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
SONDs oF sURETYSHIP- 
(LSS pensonat ACCIDENT, — 


BOILER EE VaTO 


STEAM § oe 
Employers’ Licbaity and urgiary Policies. 
ssES PAID SINCE ORGANIZarT, 
vad $6,973,402.39. On, 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


..$11,122,983 90 
.. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
c.W. ANDERSON Cen. Avent. 




















New England Mutual | i: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1995........0.0cccccecceges -$25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES 





All forms of Life and Endowment 
‘= NUAL sass distributions are paid 
te dorsed th 
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nual Sumner tai 
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BENJ F. STRVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 

— WM R TVBNRE. Asst. Sec, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The” Only Way. 


The best way to have anything in old 
age, or to leave anything to others, is to 
Save as you go along. You cannot eat 
your cake and have it too. These are 
truisms; but it is an equal truth, not so 
generally perceived, that almost the only 
way in which many people ¢an have any- 
thing in old age or leave anything tothose 
behind them is by judicious investment in 
Life Insurance. 

_’Tis true, a man may speculate with his 

surplus and grow rich, but the chances 
are against him. The proportion of suc- 
cessful speculators is very small in com- 
parison with the losers. Even in more 
ordinary and conservative enterprises, 
only about three in a hundred score a 
permanent success. ‘ 

A man may deposit his surplus income 
in a savings bank, arid by perseverance 
accumulate substance for later life or 
testamentary disposal; but you need to 
put emphasis on the ‘‘ may,”’ for the ordi- 


nary mortal is not generally possessed of 
the perseverance, patience and self-denial 
necessary to make this method of saving 
a success. 

Liberal income generally means liberal 
living, and, forgetting this, many people 
wonder that they do not save any more 
now, on fifteen hundred a year, than they 
did when they had only a thousand. 

Three men of ample and fairly equal 
salary died within a few weeks of each 
other in Brooklyn. When their estates 
were appraised it was found that only 
one of them had left anything to his fam- 
ily worth mentioning, and the most of 
that was in Life Insurance. A shrewd 
business man, in a group of persons re- 
ferring to the circumstance, remarked: 
‘*Tt is more and more noticeable, in these 
days of generous living, that about the 
only way in which men of limited means 
can leave anything for their families is 
through wise investment in Life Insur- 
ance. I amalso persuaded that a well- 
established and reliable insurance com- 
pany is an almost ideal savings bank, the 
measure of necessity connected with the 
payment of premiums correcting the ten- 
dency to neglect deposits and to live up 
to the limit of one’s income.’ 

That these remarks were founded on 
careful observation must be apparent to 
the thoughtful. The examination of sav- 
ings bank accounts is a striking com- 
mentary on the fickleness of human na- 
ture and the necessity of some pressure 
in order to secure regular and system- 
atic savings. Even in the case of men 
with fixed incomes, their deposits in sav- 
ings banks are generally most irregular, 
both with reference to time and amount. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, as stable and prosperous 
as any monetary institution in existence, 
is an ideal savings bank. It affords the 
very best opportunity for saving your 
surplus income, and at the same time 
places your affairs in such a position that 
if you should die at any time your family 
would be provided for. 

In earlier days, when insurance was 
generally onthe straight life plan, many 
objected that they were only denying 

themselves for those who might not sur- 

vive them, or who might not need the 
provision made for them through long 
years of self-denial. This objection is 
now removed. 

Plans are now offered that afford pro- 
tection to the family should death occur 
at any time, and in case of survival 
places the results of the saver’s self- 
denial in his own hands at any specified 
age — for.——Adv. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. | 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER “Bist, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531-25) owned 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 


25 
































































































$107,199,824 52 


° ‘ ‘ ° 32,712,480 03 

Real Estate P ; : F 4 F ‘ : 16,008,650 00 

+ Net Premiums in course of collection or re 4,854,587 95 

Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest i 6,144,943 88 i 

Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in | 
Liabilities $9,300,000) : ? : 4,780,867 66 

Interest and Rents accrued . , ; 1,302,836 50 

Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2, 193,748. 00) 1,787,800 00 


- +  . $174,791,990 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department -  $147,740,656 oo ' 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company r 1,200,000 00 

Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 


Total Assets. 


} s 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed . ‘ ‘ ‘ P 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments ‘ . ‘ ‘ 188 1025 35 


Total Liabilities . . 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 
Total . . . 


INCOME—1895. 
New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51) 


$150.753,312 65 


24,038,677 89 
$174,791,990 54 








$6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. Gaciodiag Trust Fund, $31,000.00) 7,573-514 II 





Total Income S37, 892,265 56 


DISBURSEMENTS—1 895. 














Death Claims r ‘ $8,677,033 24 
Endowments. s m ” P 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders ‘ ‘ : 6,044,053 63 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising ? ‘ 7,869,523 94 
Total Disbursements $24, 663,055 88 
Excess of income ‘ ‘ , , . ‘ 13,229,209 68 


Total . : 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$37, 892,265 56 














Number. Amount.. 
Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 262,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 ‘ 53»943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. 691 8,507,762 
Total . ‘ 316,880 $907,838,087 
Total Terminated in 1895 ‘ ‘ 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 277,693 $799,027,329) 
Gain in 1895 . . . ° 15,447 $27,189,559 
Policies Declined in 1895 . . ; ‘ ‘ 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, January 11th, 1896. 


1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to y 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality,at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1895, to be 


$ 147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1895, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$24,038,677.89, 
$ 174,79 1,990.54, 


after “deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 
City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 












a JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Insura . 
OFFICERS: . eas 
JOHN A. McCALL..........000.00055 President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer,. 
HENRY TUCK........... ...-.Wice President. | HUGH S. THOMPSON........... Cemptrellier. 
A. H. WELCH............+¢ 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON..........Medical Director.. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier... 
BR. W. WEEBG...........cececcceceeesceee Actuary. | JOHNC. WHITNEY.................... Auditer.. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY........-------- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. ef Agencies.. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILiiaM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Geo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Of] Co 
C. C. BALDWIN 22. cccccccccccccccccccccccccsscccces I FE cei cccccidvcsccccesenccssvcs Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY.........---+eeeeceeeeeee Capitalist. | Avevstus G. Paine...... Pres. New York & Penna. Ca 
Joun CLAFLIN........ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | Gzoree W. PERKINS.. ..34 Vice President. 
CHARBLEs 8. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | Epauunp D. RaNpoLrn.. ‘Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS............-.- Treasurer of Company. | Himam R.STEELE...................... Attorney at Law. 
WitiiamM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | O8CaR 8. STRAUS........ 22.060 .00.ccceeeeeeee China Ware. 
Wu. B. HornBLowekr.........Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
Water H. Lewis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK..................06200. 000005 Vice President. 
Woopsury Lanepon..Jdy, Langdon & Co., “ “ JOHN J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex 
DOGS A. MOCALL. 2.00. ccccccccvccccoccccccccees I BBs Tis We iicccescccccccccsvennacaed 2d Vice President. 
Henry C. MoRTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | Davip A. WELLS........... 0.0... .0ccceeeeeeesee Capitalist . 














* The, Ly of Bonds and Stocks are reported as they appeared 4 ng Stock Exchange quotations of December 21st 
verage values "—as allowed by law—would be much hig 
t Does aon ~~ any unreported first premiums on new ey “Policies are not reported in force unless the first 
remium has been cas) 














P 
No policy or sum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as provided 
: in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash. 
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Old and Young. 
Eureka. 


BY H. F. O’BEIRNE. 


I wAS a failure, let the world bear wit- 
ness; 
lll-luck pursued me from the very first 
Until I felt because of my unfitness 
Like one accursed. 


I planned and plotted, sleeping and 
awaking, 
But all my vigils were of no avail; 
I never set on foot an undertaking 
That did not fail. 


And tho I had a goodly stock of learning, 
Was gifted more thanordinary men, 
I could not eke a poor mechanic’s earn- 
ing 
From tongue or pen. 


And many a dreary night, when over- 
taken : 
By dread despair upon my garret floor, 
I prayed to God, my weary soul might 
waken 
On earth no more. 


At last, when hunger like a wolf assailed 
me 
And sin no longer luringly enticed, 
When every hope and every prospect 
failed me, 
I fled to Christ. 


Despised of all the world, I sought his 
keeping, 
Like some poor infant cheated of its 
rest 
I fled heart-broken to the Savior, weeping 
Upon his breast. 


Safe, safe at last, from evil power pro- 
tected, 
I could defy the Fates and stand alone; 
For in that heart that‘all the world re- 
jected, 
Christ built his throne. 


O peace divine, unlike our passions 
fleeting, 

That follows pardon to the soul op- 
pressed, 

To feel once more the heart of childhood 
beating 


Within your breast! 


What cared I for success or failure? 


Laughter 
For beth of them alike—let come what 
may, 
A bird sang in my heart forever after 
Until this day. 
Oak Buvrr, Dattas, Tex. 


How the Harps Outwitted the 
Hunters. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


I wAS sitting on a hard wooden seat 
on the sloping side of an amphitheater 
which blazed with lights. Inthe center 
was a ring surrounded by a network of 
fine, but strong steel rods. Within this 
ring a lioness had ridden on horseback, 
lions had dragged their trainef in a 
Roman chariot, two huge-tusked wild 
boars had teetered demurely on a broad 
plank balanced acrossa barrel, a leopard 
had reluctantly exhibited his skill in 
jumping through hoops, and a quaint 
little Tibetan bear had played the 
clown with a gusto which showed that 
his heart was in his profession. At last 
two small, slippery, dark bodies came 
flopping, sprawling and bouncing awk- 
wardly into the ring, and fawned affec- 
tionately at the feet of their trainer, 
gazing up at him with wistful, semi- 
human eyes. They were the trained 
seals. In obedience to their master's 
orders, they performed certain evolu- 
tions to measured music, rattled tam- 
bourines, and finally, with the utmost 
monchalance, fired a volley from a bat- 
tery of little cannon, 

‘*What surprisingly intelligent crea- 
tures they are!’’ I_remarked to a man 
Why sat beside me. 








‘‘ Bright enough!” said he, in a some- 
what disparaging tone. ‘‘ But they’re 
only 4arbor seals, those! They are not 
as intelligent as some others.” 

From this beginning arose a frag- 
mentary but interesting conversation 
about seals in general, carried on in the 
intervals of the show. After the per- 
formance was over I led off my new ac- 
quaintance to a chophouse, where we 
pursued the subject further over a Welsh 
rabbit. He wasa missionary just returned 
from work among the Indians of Labra- 
dor, but in earlier days he had com- 
manded a small schooner which was 
engaged in the seal-fisheries of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

In the course of our talkI referred to 
his statement that the common harbor 
seal was not as intelligent as some other 
varieties. 

‘‘Are you sure of that?’ I asked. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘* perhaps I oughtn’t 
to be too positive; but I know that 
among seal hunters the ‘harp’ has the 
‘name of being cleverest.” 

‘Which is the ‘ harp’?” was my natu- 
ral inquiry. 

‘The harp,” he answered, ‘‘is one 
of the chief objects of the seal fisheries. 
It is much larger than the harbor seal, 
running six, seven, and sometimes eight 
feet in length. Itderivesits name from 
a curved black mark on each side of its 
back. When the pelt is spread out flat 
these marks come together so as to 
form what looks something like a harp. 

‘For all its size, the harp is a very 
timid animal. The males, or ‘ dogs,’ as 
the hunters call them, will fight sav- 
agely enough at times among them- 
selves; but, unlike some other kinds, 
the ‘hoods,’ for instance, they don’t 
care to face man. They seem hardly 
to know their strength.” ; 

‘‘ But I thought you said they were 
remarkably intelligent!’’ I interrupted. 

‘*So they are,” said the missionary 
sea captain—whose name, by the 
way, was Granger—‘‘so they are, in- 
deed! And they show their intelligence 
by having as little as possible to do 
with man. It is very hard to approach 
them unless they are well away from the 
open water. When they lie in thou- 
sands along the shore, asleep or bask- 
ing, don’t for a moment imagine that 
you can take them by surprise. Oh 
no! If you have a good glass you will 
note that some hillock of ice, standing 
well above the rest of the floe, is occu- 
pied by a grave old sentinel. His round 
face keeps sleepless watch, and patient- 
ly surveys the whole desolate scene of 
blue-gray ice and green-gray wave. 
Let anything suspicious come within 
his range of vision, and he promptly 
slides down from his post. His disap- 
pearance is the signal for every harp to 
make for the water; and they all van- 
ish in a twinkling.”’ 

‘« That's bright enough,”’ said I; ‘‘but 
I don’t see that it proves them any more 
brilliant than my little favorites at the 

‘show yonder.” 

‘«Oh, of course not,’’ said Granger. 
‘« My idea of their superior intelligence 
is derived from my observation of tame 
specimens of both species. All I 
can say is that the harp has always 
seemed to me to have the most ‘‘catch 
on,” if I may be allowed the expression. 
But if you like I'll give you just one in- 
stance of the collective intelligence of 
a herd of harps—an instance which 
came under my own eye.” 

‘*Do, by all means!’’ I exclaimed; 
‘‘and let us have some more coffee at 
the same time.” 

‘‘ Thanks!” said Granger. ‘‘Intruth,” 
he continued, presently, ‘‘the incident 
requires no very long telling; but here 
it is, 


‘In March—ihe very end of the 
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month—some six or seven years back, 
my little sealing schooner, the‘Avalona,’ 
was cruising off the Magdalens, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. My men were 
gloomy, for we had had poor luck 
straight along and there were few pelts 
in the ‘ Avalona’s’ hold. 

‘* At last we sighted a wide expanse 
of floe with hundreds upon hundreds of 
seals—harps they were—dotted all over 
it. There was no room for them to bask 
along the edges, Ican assure you. They 
covered the whole surface, acres on 
acres of them. 

‘‘The men were all alive at once. 
Their gloom was scattered. “Here was 
a chance at last. In a jiffy the boats 
were launched and away; and we were 
pulling like mad for the floe, dividing 
as we went so as to surround it and 
drive the seals toward the center. Oh, 
those wild races for the ice fields! They 
make my blood tingle yet whenever I 
think of them. 

‘‘Immediately the seals near the edge 
of the floe began scuttling off briskly 
into the water; but the vast majority 
were too far in to have any chance of 
escaping in this way. I saw a big sen- 
tinel, who had come down from his 
hummock, ascend it again and turn his 
gray face in every direction. Then all 
at once, as ifa signal of potency had 
been given, the whole army of harps 
began hurriedly closing in on their cen- 
ter. 

‘««Captain,’ exclaimed Andy Kelly, 
an old sealer in my boat, ‘we're goin’ 
to lose ’em this time! I know their 
tricks right well!’ 

««« Tut!’ said 1; ‘they can't get away. 
We'll fill the ‘‘Avalona’’ with this day’s 
work!’ 

««« Well, Captain,’ replied Andy, ‘I 
hope you're right; but we'll see. But 
if we hurries up we may git some, any- 
ways!”’ 

‘« There was no time for more discus- 
sion. The boats were run up on the 
ice; and in another minute we were off, 
club in hand, hotly pursuing the fleeing 
harps across the slippery surface. The 
hindermost were swiftly overtaken; 
and swiftly they dropped beneath our 
eager and skilful blows, 

‘Then all at once old Andy, who 
was close at my side, sang out: 

‘«« Order all hands to fall back, Cap- 
tain, if you want to save their lives! 
The ice is going!’ 

‘I saw it all in an instant. At the 
top of my voice I roared to every one to 
fall back and leave the seals alone for a 
bit. The men obeyed willingly enough, 
feeling certain that they had their prey 
securely ‘corralled,’ so to speak. They 
wondered, of course, what I was up to; 
but they were by this time ready for a 
short breathing spell. 

‘‘And what do you suppose, now, 
those harps actually did? At ordinary 
times, when surrounded, they will huddle 
together and die, poor brutes, unresist- 
ingly. But now they were conducting 
themselves in quite a different fashion: 
At the center of the floe they formed a 
compact layer, and then began piling 
on each others’ backs till there grew be- 
fore our astonished eyes a squirming 
hill of harps. You see, there had been 
a succession of long and persistent 
thaws that season, and those harps 
knew that the floe was thin and rotten 
at the center. The ice now began to 
bend and crack ominously, and we all 
rushed backward in dismay. Then, as 
the pile continued to enlarge, that tre- 
mendous weight of seal became too 
much for the weakened ice. It gave 
way with a mighty but muffled crash. 
Down sank the mountain of harps into 
the cold depths which to them meant 
life and safety; and the salt fountaias, 
spurting up, washed over the floe to 
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our feet. We gazed bitterly at the 
great hole through which had vanished 
our hoped-for harvest. There was 
nothing left for us to do but set to work 
skinning the hundred or ‘two carcasses 
which we had secured at the first of the 
hunt. The great body of the harps had 
outwitted us, and made good their es- 
cape by their novel and ingenious tac- 
tics,”’ 

‘And they deserved to get away!” | 
exclaimed, with emphasis. It was not 
of the necessities of the hunters that / 
thought; for my sympathies cannot 
help going over to the side of the harm- 
less and affectionate seal. 


FreDERICKTON, New Brunswick, Can. 


The Kinderbank.* 
THE LITTLE MOTHERS. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


It was a day in warm July, 
It was a far countree; 

The bees were humming in the flowers 
That filled the linden tree. 


The linden made a cooling shade 
For many a yard around, 

And flecks of sunlight here and there 
Did dot the shady ground. - 


A long, low, easy seat there was 
Beneath the linden green; 

And Xinderbank across the back 
In letters large was seen. 


I did not need that word to read, 
To know the Children’s Seat; 

For there the grass was trodden down 
By many little feet. 


Upon this day the Kinderbank 
Was full as it could be, 

With children, sitting in a row, 
A pleasant sight to see. 


Each little woman bent her head, 
Too busy farto speak; 

Each had a lock of yellow hair 
Slipped down across her cheek. 


Each little woman pursed her lips 
Into a rosebud small, 

And never knew how fast time flew— 
So busy were they all. 


One made the knitting-needles click, 
With shining head bent low, 

And earnest eyes intent to see 
The winter stocking grow. _ 


Another, toiling at a seam, 
The thread drew in and out; 

And once she sighed—so hard she tried 
To make the stitches stout! 


But ever, as they worked away, 
And would not look around, 

They watched the little ones that played 
Before them on the ground. 


The little ones they laughed and cooed, 
And talked their baby-talk; 

Their feet so bare were rosy-fair— 
For only one could walk! 


His flaxen hair in ringlets stood 
Upon his serivus head; 

His eyes so blue were serious, too; 
And, drawing near, I said: 


‘* Whose precious baby boy is this, 
So thoughtful and so sweet ?”’ 

Then up and spoke a little maid, 
Of those upon the seat: 


‘* This baby—he belongs to me, 
He goes just where I go; 

And i’m his Little Mother—yes, 
My mother told meso! 


‘* She said that he was mine ‘all day,’ 
And soit must be true; . 

I brushed his hair—I take good care, 
As she herself would do. 


‘* And I’m quite sure that I can cure, 
And drivé the pain away, 
With kisses, if my baby hurts 
His little hand at play!’’ 


‘* And whose are all these babies here? 
“* Why—we—-oh, don’t you know ? 
We allare Little Mothers—yes 
Our mothers told us so!”’ 


an 





* In German, the Children’s Seat 
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The Little Mothers all looked up, 
And each did nod her head; 

Our mothers told us so!”’ ‘‘ Ah, then, 
’Tis true, indeed,’’ I said. 


I left them as I found them, there, 
Beneath the linden tree; 

And often since that day I’ve thought 
I'd like to go and see 


If still the Little Mothers sit 
Upon the Children’s Seat, 

And watch their babies as they play 
And tumble at their feet. 


New York City. 
Carl, the Caddie. 
BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


‘‘Ir I was you, I’d use the mashie, 


sir. : 

The player stopped addressing the 
ball, and regarded the boy with a look 
of mingled respect and amusement. 
The caddie did not notice this. He 
was inspecting the ‘‘lie” of the small 
rubber ball with professional interest. 
His clothes were those of summer, and 
not fit to pretect him against the late 
October wind. A canvas bag, filled 
with an extravagant variety of golf 
sticks, was slung across his back; one 
hand was in his pocket, while the other 
held the iron mashie. 

‘“‘] thought I engaged you to carry 
_my clubs, boy, and not to play my 
game.” Colonel Alden Middleton was 
aman of sarcastic temperament, that 
is, his tongue bit, while the core of his 
heart was kind. He was ‘tall, florid, 
correct in style, and carried, wherever 
he went, an air of soldierly self-esteem. 
Carl looked up, a little frightened at 
the rebuke; but when he saw a twitch 
in the corners of the colonel’s eyes, 
he hastened to explain himself eagerly. 

‘You see, sir, in this stubbly grass, 
you can raise it further with a mashie 
than with a lofter. You ought to land 
iton the green with the mashie, sir.” 
Carl held the club out alluringly. 

‘« You young rascal, you!’’ the colonel 
laughed. <‘‘Give it to me. If I 
don’t ’— 

‘‘Mr. McCracken always uses the 
mashie when he drives here, sir,” inter- 
rupted the caddie naively. ‘‘ He’s one 
hole up, and you ought to get this 
hole.”’ 

As Mr. Fred McCracken, the colo- 
nel's opponent, was considered one of 
the best players in the Knockabout 
GolfClub, the colonel saw no reason why 
he should not accept his caddie’s perti- 
nentadvice. Yet he was martinet enough 
to wish that it had not been offered. 

The moment before the stroke is al- 
ways momentous. In these seconds of 
uncertainty consists the greater part of 
the fascination of the Scotch game. 
The caddie watched the colonel waggle 
his club preparing for the stroke that 
might win or lose him the hole. Sup- 
pose he should ‘‘ foozle’’ the ball? «If 
he could only swipe it hard!” whispered 
Carl to himself, almost holding his 
breath as the iron club at last made its 
Swinging descent. The ball rose like a 
bird. The colonel followed its course 
with a look of satisfaction. The caddie 
watched it rapturously. : 

‘‘Two;’’ he counted the number of 
the stroke automatically. Would the 
ball surmount the last obstruction? For 
an instant the ball wavered before the 
hazard, as if uncertain whether to drop 
intoit ornot. Then it sped over. 

‘‘On the green!’ shouted the lad, 
swiftly exchanging the mashie for the 
putter, ‘* That’sa daisy, sir! Dead on 
the green!’’ 

Carl was no longercold. He was too 
excited about the game. He was loy- 


ally eager for his man to win, altho 
Colonel Middleton was not popular with 
caddies; he was too hard on them, Carl 
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had been a caddie at the Knockabout their own good, altho such an ideal had 


Golf Club for two seasons; at least, this 
was the end of the second, and the lad’s 


advice was always respected. When - 


Carl carried the clubs, all the player 
had to dowas to use the club that Carl 
handed to him. The caddie seemed in- 
stinctively to divine when a brassy or 
when a cleek should be used on the 
grass. And when he caddied ahead he 
seldom lost a ball. He had lost but one 
this season, and that was ona foggy 
day. Consequently Carl, the caddie, 
was much sought after, especially by 
the poorer players. But no one of the 
members of the fashionable club ever 
thought of inquiring where the child 
camefrom. He was always on hand, far 
more regularly than the rest of the cad- 
dies, mornings and afternoons; and he 
always looked pinched and hungry and 
eager. He was about twelve years old— 
in great demand, as I have said, when the 
game was playing, but forgotten when 
it was not. What else could be expected 
at a great Country Club like this? 
When the boy received his check for 
fifteen cents, for every round of nine 
holes, the members and he were quits. 
Obligation never went further than 
number nine on either side. : 

‘« Three all,” said the colonel, com- 
fortably, when his opponent had putted 
out after him. <‘‘Holes are even, and 
it is my honor.” 

‘‘Here’s the cleek, sir,’’ said Carl, 
taking the putter from under his prin- 
cipal’s arm, while he was in the act of 
scoring. 

‘«Cleek!’’ began the colonel, angrily. 
‘What do I want a cleek for? Give 
me my driver!” 

I.’s number seven, the short hole, 
sir,’’ answered the caddie, firmly, still 
holding the cleek out. 

‘‘Of course, boy! { forgot. Now 
run ahead! Hurry up! Fore!’’ The 
colonel hastily began to address the 
ball which he had already perched upon 
a sand tee, or mound, which a previous 
player had left intact. Colonel Middle- 
ton was.slightly flurried at being forced 
to give in to his caddie’s advice before 
McCracken. He did not drive off with 
his usual and exasperating deliberation. 
Cari was running down the lawn 
toward the hole, his back to the teeing 
ground. 

‘*Fore!” cried the colonel. Without 
waiting he brought his club down 
sharply. Instead of raising the ball he 
drove it hard and low, straight for the 
hole. 

‘‘Hullo! Look out! Get out of the 
way there! Fore!” shouted the player. 
It was a good drive, but his caddie was 
directly in line of the flight. At the 
cry, Carl turned, not thinking that the 
ball was on its way yet. As he turned, 
the ball suddenly took one of those un- 
accountable left-handed curves that 
only a cleek can impart to it, and, as 
the boy swiftly jumped to one side, the 
ball swerved after. There was a dull 
thud, a shrill cry—and a fall. 

The two gentlemen started on a run 
from the teeing ground. 

‘«It served himeright! Teach him a 
lesson. He should have been looking 
out! Confounded shame to spoil a good 
drive!’’ grumbled the colonel. 

‘«T am afraid he is really hurt,’’ said 
his opponent, in a tone that was meant 
to be a gentlemanly reproof. 

In his younger days Colonel Middle- 
ton had led a regiment up Lookout 
Mountain, and a ball of rubber seemed 
a petty thing to his martial mind com- 
pared to a ball of iron. If he had been 
a married man and a father (which he 
was not) he would have brought up his 
boys with Spartan indifference to dis- 
comfort or pain. This he would have 
done, or would have thought he did, for 


long ceased to apply to himself. 

But Carl lay motionless. The ball 
had struck him just where the hair be- 
gins in the middle of the forehead. It 
had glanced off the bone, plowing its 
way through the scalp, making an ugly 
wound. 

The colonel bent-over and examined 
the unconscious lad. His face now ex- 
pressed as much real regret and tender- 
ness as years of repression of his kinder 
emotions would allow it to do. 

‘«It’s only a scalp wound. He'll be 
all right in afew days.” The colonei 
gave his expert opinion with a look of 
great relief. A few inches to the right 
or to the left might have made a fatal 
difference, and he knew it. It would 
have been extremely awkward. 

How small the caddie looked! Hol- 
low cheeked, hollow chested, and thin 
limbed, pale and pitiable! The sight 
of the poor, underfed, underclothed 
boy, lying there helpless in his blood, 
punctured the colonel’s veneer of hard- 
ness, and before any one could realize it 
he had picked the boy up, pillowed the 
wounded head upon his shoulders, and 
had started on the run for the Club- 
house, not far away. 


It was one of those cold October 
days, when the frost crackles underfoot 
and the turf has lost its spring. It was 

a Saturday, and as the season was grow- 
ing late it had’ been decided to cover 
the putting green for the winter ina 
few days. This was practically the last 
official day of golf for the year, and the 
inevitable Club Tournament was on. 
The Knockabout Golf Club was the 
most popular of its kind in the State, not 
only because the course was ‘‘sporty ” 
and the greens perfect, but because, as 
one member remarked to another, ‘‘ we 
hold a tournament every quarter of an 
hour.”’ 

Tournaments bring out players, and 
players must have caddies. Carl had 
set his little heart on being out thay 
day. Inthe first place, he needed the 
money. Sometimes he made as much 
as four or five dollars a week caddying. 
Whatever he earned was almost all they 
had to live upon at Carl's house. His 
mother was Jame and unable todo hard 
work. Ever since he was ten Carl had 
been the man of the house. He had 
earned their food and his clothes, It 
was very little food these two ate, and 
very few clothes that the boy wore. 
His father had been a private in the 
War. Many years ago he had died of 
his old wounds, leaving as a legacy to 
his widow a pension of a few dollarsa 
month, barely enough to pay for rent 
and fuel, and to his son an army cap 
and gun and an old flag. These had 
been draped in the living room of their 
little house, and, with a rude crayon 
portrait of the veteran himself, formed 
its ornaments. 

Now, the colenel had sent the wound- 
ed caddie home, bundled up, in the gen- 
tleman’s own trap. He had instructed 
a doctor by telephone to take care of 
the boy, and send the bill to him. More 
it did not occur to him to do. 

He did not go to the lad’s home. If 
he had, he would have found one of 
those wretched huts that somehow in 
our democratic country seem to squat 
on the most beautiful spots beside the 
most aristocratic estates and, like wil- 
low stumps, refuse to be pulled up. 
The doctor did not bother himself much 
about the lad. He plastered the boy 
up, gave the mother a few impossible 
directions as to diet, and did not come 
near them again. The boy lacked food 
to give iron to his blood and phosphate 
to his bones, and he recovered slowly. 
If Carl had fretted less he would have 
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done better; but he could not imagine 
a tournament and hardly a game play- 
ed without his help. From his window 
he could see the red disk that marked 
number four, and he could hear the 
shouts of the players and the responses 
of the caddies. Each day’s imprison- 
ment was a cruel loss to him, such as it 
would be hard for any one to understand 
who had never been in his position. 

So, when the morning of the last 
tournament of the season was at hand 
Carl slipped out of the house against 
his mother’s protest, and made his way 
to the caddies’ benches by the club 
stable. It was not yet nine o'clock. 
There was little jealousy on tournament 
days, for there were generally not cad- 
dies enough to go around. The boys’ 
voices piped up shrilly: 

‘* Here's Carl!’’ 

‘« He looks orful sick.’”’ 

‘Hullo, Carly, just in time!” 

The caddies greeted him warmly. At 
this moment two gentlemen approached 
the waiting lads, some of whom were 
striking imaginary clubs at unseen 
balls with remarkable precision. They 
all straightened themselves important- 
ly. 

‘“We might as well lead off, 
McCracken,”’ said the tall, florid gen- 
tleman, giving a critical look at the 
boys. ‘‘ We'll have our pick of cad- 
dies, anyway.’’ Suddenly the colonel’s 
eyes fell upon Carl, who had made 
a modest movement toward him. 
‘«Hullo, Carl!’’ he said. ‘+ All well, I 
see. Shall we take him as fore-caddie ?’ 
turning to his opponent. 

Receiving an assent, he again ad- 
dressed the boy whom he had accident- 
ally wounded: ‘‘I told the doctor to 
fix you up all right. Thisis my first 
game since that day. I suppose you 
have been at it right along.”’ 

‘Oh no, sir,’’ returned Carl, with a 
smile. ‘‘This is my first game, too.’’ 
He started off beyond the first bunker, 
where a successful drive from number 
one ought to fall. It did not occur to 
him to tell the colonel how sick he had 
been, and how he had suffered for the 
things that convalescents need. As we 
have said, Carl had not had enough to 
eat to get well. But he did not tell of 
it. Deprivation was his life, and not 
important enough to talk about. 

‘¢He does look sick, the poor little 
rat,’’ said the colonel to himself. «* I’m 
glad the little beggar is all right now.”’ 
He added aloud to his opponent: ‘: By 
the way, I owe you one for that last 
game. Didn’t you finish one hole 
up ?”’ 

‘‘That’s my recollection of it,” Mr. 
McCracken laughs; for it is a notorious 
fact that it makes Colonel Middleton 
furious to be beaten, or to have defeat 
remembered against him. 

‘‘Heads or tails?’ the colonel 
throws acoin into the air. McCrack- 
en chooses heads. ‘It’s your honor 
as usual,’’ the colonel grumbles, ‘‘ Go 
ahead!” 

Mr. McCracken leads off with a new 
ball, and the tournament has: begun. 

But Carl was the happiest boy in the 
land. The crisp October air acted as a 
powerful stimulant. He felt exactly like 
a boy, who, having played hookey away 
from school, must retrieve his reputation 
on his return. He pulled his capfar over 
his eyes, shading them from the east- 
ern glare, and covering the plaster on 
his wounded forehead. You ought to 
have seen him bending low, with knees 
curved apart, with eyes fixed upon the 
ball and the player’s club—an ideal cad- 
die pose. 

But as he advanced ahead from hole 
to hole, waves of sadness would beat high 
and higher over his little heart, For 


this was the last golf of the season, and 
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the winter loomed ahead, harsh, cold 
bleak, like an arctic winter, without a 
ray of sunshine to temper it or give it 
gladness. How was the caddie to make 
his living now? Carl’s heart grew heav- 
ier as the game grew shorter. Some- 
how his legs were growing weak. 
‘They're stupid,” he said to himself. 
Carl’s breakfast that morning had been 
a slight affair. He and his mother 
lived on fifty cents a week, at best. No 
wonder the boy was thin and pale. And 
this morning he had been too eager for 
the play and the pay to finish his John- 
nycake. 

At the eighth hole Carl ran ahead, as 
usual, before the two players had 
putted their balls into the hole. Mc- 
Cracken was one hole ahead, and 
Colonel Middleton registered an inter- 
nal vow, that was not ungarnished with 
expletives, to win this hole at any cost. 
As Carl ran ahead the boy noticed that 
the trees to the left and the boundary 
to the right seemed foggy. The rolling 
field ahead, too, acted queerly. It 
seemed to be heaving up and down like 
an earthquake. The lad had never 
known the grounds of the Knockabout 
Club to act that way before, and his 
curiosity was excited. Then the earth 
suddenly gave way beneath him, and 
he stumbled. As he picked himself up 
surprised, he felt a sharp pain across 
his forehead. 

Mr. McCracken was bunkered. That 
is, he had made a poor drive from the 
tee, and his ball was imbedded in the 
dirt of the artificial mound, raised a 
hundred feet or so before the teeing 
ground. At the sight of his antago- 
nist’s misfortune, the colonel’s red face 
lighted with ill-concealed satisfaction, 
Carl was well a hundred and seventy- 
five yards ahead, where a fore-caddie 
ought to be, and watching intently for 
the colonel’s drive. As ina trance, he 
heard the familiar and warning cry of 
‘‘Fore!’’ He saw or thought he saw 
in the distance the colonel’s club de- 
scend. There was the usual moment of 
suspense, which to the boy’s mind 
seemed to be indefinitely prolonged. 
Then the colonel uttered a great shout: 

‘‘Fore! Look out there—en your 
left! Way out there! Carl!— Con- 
found that boy!” 

For Carl strained his dimming eyes to 
the right, and saw no ball. He thought 
he heard the crackle of leaves under 
the trees, andthe familiar thud. Help- 
lessly he turned his head this way and 
that, in a vacant manner, as if he had 
been struck blind. 

‘Out this way, Carly! Didn’t you 
see it fall?’’ inquired the second caddie 
running up from behind. ‘It’s way 


ahead. There! That’s the biggest 
drive I ever saw. I'll bet it beat the 
record!”’ 


Carl turned toward the spot where 
the ball must have fallen. Things were 
becoming black to his eyes; but he tried 
to run bravely to his duty. By this 
time the colonel was on the spot, fum- 
ing, fretting, swearing. 

‘‘Pidn’t you see it, you young ras- 

cal? -If I lose this ball it will lose me 
the match. ._ What’s a caddie good for ? 
Confound you all! I can’t afford to lose 
a couple of strokes on a magnificent 
drive like this!” He stopped and look- 
ed around the ground impatiently. 
‘«Carl!’’ he shouted, coming up to the 
boy and shaking him roughly by the 
collar. ‘‘Didn’t you see it drop? 
Didn't "— Shake—shake. ‘‘ Look here! 
What good are you? I've got a 
great mind tosend you off the grounds. 
It’s unpardonable. It’s” — 

The colonel did not finish his tirade, 
for he felt a dead weight under his 
powerful hand. A thousand balls ap- 
peared before the lad’s dazed eyes. He 
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thought he saw the missing one by his 
side, under his feet. He tried to call 
out ‘‘ Here it is, sir,’’ when his shaken 
head became a gigantic top—and then 
the mysterious cave of swoons ingulfed 
him. 

«* By Jove !’’ was all the colonel could 
say, as his caddie slipped through his 
fingers and tumbled heavily on the hard 
ground, ‘‘again/’’ He bent over the 
unconscious boy, still angry at the in- 
terruption to his sport. There his ball 
lay, snuggled beside his caddie’s ear. 
He recognized the nick in it that his 
niblick had made a little while ago. 
Then the caddie, unconscious in his 
service, began to seem to him more im- 
portant than the game, and his harsh 
rebuke seemed brutal to him as his 
anger gave place to pity. ‘It’s my 
fault,’’ he said to himself. ‘I must 
have hurt him.’’ 

‘It took me seven to get out. I'll 
give you the hole!’’ shouted McCracken, 
from behind the seven-foot bunker. 

But the colonel no longer thought of 
beating in his favorite game. He turned 
to the second caddie, who was standing 
looking on, scared. 

‘«What are you waiting here for?’’ he 
shouted.’’ Run to thestable as fast as 
you can, and have my trap brought 
here! I'll take him home myself. You'll 
have to excuse me, McCracken. I can’t 
go on.” 

‘An’ I'll show ye the way where he 
lives. ’Tain’t fur from here.” The sec- 
ond caddie, with fists doubled up, 
started for the run. 

‘*Poor little rat!” Mr. McCracken, 
the champion, bent over Carl compas- 
sionately. ‘‘ He’s the best caddie we've 
got. How did it happen?” 

The colonel did not answer. 

‘«It’s too bad!’’ continued McCrack- 
en. ‘‘I'll see him home with you my- 
self. I'll run up to the house and tele- 
phone for a doctor. You can pick me 
up there.” 

Fifteen minutes later a procession of 
three entered a little room. Carl's 
mother limped out, when the aristo- 
cratic trap stopped in front of her house. 
When Colonel Middleton carefully de- 
scended, with the boy in his arms, her 
heart misgave her. Had Carl got hurt 
again? But shedid not‘cry. She was 
a soldier’s widow, used to trouble; but 
her eyes looked frightened, and her 
mouth trembled. The colonel walked 
straight in, and laid the boy down upon 
the dilapidated horsehair sofa, beneath 
the crayon portrait of the dead soldier, 
and his cap and his gun. The little 
caddie who showed the way, lingered 
by the door. Mr. McCracken had taken 
off his hat on entering, and cast a look 
of compassion about the poor room, and 
then at the thin, little woman, dressed 
in black, who was now kneeling by her 
boy, chafing his hands and cheeks. 

‘«Confound that doctor!” exclaimed 
the colonel, in his usual quick way. 
«« He ought to be here now.’’ He had 
not yet taken off his golf cap, for his 
arms had been filled with the boy, and 
as he looked up, his eyes fell upon the 
portrait of the soldier, then higher 
upon the cap and gun, and then upon 
the tattered, dusty flag that was 
festooned behind them; a significant 
symbol inthe dreary room. Seeing the 
Colors, the colonel bared his head in- 
stinctively. 


The unconscious boy, upon his old. 


horsehair sofa, began to stir. 
moved: 

‘«You’d better use the mashie, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘ You ought to drive it on the 
green from that lie with the mashie, 
sir.” 

«« By Jove!’’—ejaculated the colonel, 
again. 

‘Right at the game still,’’ said 


His lips 








McCracken. ‘‘ A boy that sticks to his 
duty in a fainting fit” — 

‘* Well,’’ observed the colonel, wink- 
ing a wet eyelash, ‘‘there’s no doubt 
he’s a soldier’s son.”’ 

But the colonel stared at the picture 
and the flag, The sight of the flag al- 
ways made the old veteran swallow 
something. All the soldierly reverence 
for battle-scarred relics had aroused his 
heart. The widow followed his steady 
glance. 

‘‘That’s Carly’s father, sir. (There, 
there Carly! You're gettin’ better, 
Carly; Mother’s here.) He was a sol- 
dier. He died six years ago, when 
Carly was a little boy. Carly’s all I 
have, sir, and my pension once a month. 
He,’’ pointing at the picture, ‘‘was 
never strong after the War. He was 
badly wounded. I’m his second wife— 
but we liked each other just as much. 


(There, there Carly. You’re comin’ 
to all right. You got a little faint, 
Carly.)” 


‘«Do you know what regiment he was 
in?” asked the colonel. Somehow or 
other, the fact of the rude crayon re- 
minded him—who could say why ?—of 
some one he had known. 

‘‘He was wounded in the Battle of 
the Clouds, sir.’’ The woman spoke 
with great pride. ‘‘He was corporal 
in the —— Massachusetts.” 

‘« The —— Massachusetts ?” thecolo- 
nel spoke quickly. ‘‘ Why, that’s my 
regiment! What was his name?” 

‘‘Richter—Carl Richter,” she said. 
She kissed the boy, and limped off for 
a hot brick to put at his feet. 

‘Richter? Richter?’ the colonel 
bent in reminiscence. ‘‘Look here, 
McCracken. That’s Storming Carl, we 
used to call him. He was one of the 
first who stormed up Lookout Moun- 
tain. He was the bravest man in the 
regiment—your husband was, madam, 
and, if it hadn’t been for him, I 
shouldn’t be here. He cut a gunner 
down about to touch off grape in my 
face. And so this is Carl Richter! I 
shouldn't have’ recognized him with the 
beard. He had a smooth face then. 
(I shouldn’t have known him from that 
confounded crayon, either),’’ added 
the colonel; but this was under his 
breath. . 

‘*You ain’t Colonel Middleton, are 
you? Why didn’t Carly tell me be- 
fore?” Mrs. Richter stood with a hot 
brick in her hands, looking proud and 
abashed and perplexed. 

‘‘T never thought,” piped a trem- 
bling voice. The caddie tried to get 
up; but quite in vain. 

‘*Never you mind. You keep quiet!” 
came the military order. 

‘*You'll see enough of me from now 
on. Mrs. Richter, I’m glad—Hullo, 
Doctor! Here’s quite a little party— 
not exactly golf, you know. This time 
you must fix this boy up, or we’ll have 
you court-martialed.” 

While the doctor was examining the 
patient, the colonel glanced about the 
room. His trained eyes took in every 
detail of poverty, every symptom of 
want. It had been many, many years 

since he had seen much suffering, and 
he had almost forgotten what it was 
like. What has a club man to do with 
misery? Ora well-to-do bachelor with 
want. But here wasthe wife, the child’ 
of the regiment in need. His honor 
called him. The old Flag commanded 
him. This educated, cultivated and 
fashionable man felt embarrassed in the 
home of his caddie. He had never 
been trained in the art of helping 
others. Hedid not know how to be- 
gin. But a few military questions 
brought out the whole story. 

‘*You ought to be proud of him,” 
said the colonel, interrup:ing the moth- 
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er’s explanation. ‘‘He’s a soldier 
every inch of him. All he needs is 
good food; and I'll see that he gets it, 
and more too.”’ 

‘‘T should think he’d make a good 
bell-boy at the Club. I’m on the House 
Committee,’’ observed McCracken, 
feeling that this suggestion reached 
the ultima thule of charity. 

But the colonel turned upon his an- 
tagonist. His face was red with indig- 
nation. 

‘‘Carl a bell-boy?’’ he exploded. 
‘* The only son of the bravest man in 
the old —— regiment a bell-boy ? There 
is something better for him to do. 
He’s got to get strong—and go to 
school—and be educated—and have a 
position, Carl has, or, by the Eternal 
Stars! what's the use of bravery on the 
field of battle ? or the flag ? or of a colo- 
nel?” The old soldier stopped and, for 
the first time in his experience, Mr. Mc- 
Cracken saw his antagonist’s cold eyes 
fill, saw his sarcastic lips quiver with 
tenderness, and saw the rigid apple of 
his throat rise and fall. 

Upon the hard sofa the boy lay, his 
glances, in a dreamy fashion, following 
one and then the other of the two gen- 
tlemen. He had automatically swal- 
lowed the doctor’s potion. All at once 
his soft eyes turned to the window. 
They flashed with all his boyish vivac- 
ity, but he was too weak to turn his 
head. 

‘‘Fore!” came the deep tones, borne 
from off the field across the road. A 
player was driving his ball off from 
number four tee to number five hole. 
But somehow the game had lost its 
interest to the two enthusiasts. 
quietly the colonel turned to 
mother: 

‘«T’ll send something right over from 
the Club—and will—call again this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘And I want you to understand,” 
said Mr. McCracken, with great gentle- 
ness, ‘‘ that you need not feel anxious 
about your affairs this winter. The 
Club will look after its caddie.” 

‘¢ And the colonel will look after his 
soldier’s son,” said the colonel, solemn- 
ly. Then, as if a little ashamed of his 
feeling, he said: ‘‘Hullo! The doctor 
gone? Well, come along, McCracken, 
the horses are not blanketed.” Then 
the two gentlemen bowed themselves 
out of the low room as if they were 
leaving the presence of a great lady. 

The widow did not answer. She 


could not. As it so often happens in 
our complicated lives, the wo had 
brought its divine antidote. She was 
thinking of all she had suffered, and of 
all she had feared to suffer, and now 
those miseries seemed to be put to 
flight like enemies before a charge of 
musketry. 

She did not answer the two club men. 
She shut the door. The little caddie 
stretched out his lean hand. She took 
it and dropped upon her knees by the 
sofa, under the Flag. 

‘« Mein Gott!’’ she cried, ‘‘ Ich ddnke 
dich.” 


Newton, CENTRE, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


It Never Comes Again. 


THERE are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
. It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 


Very 
the 





We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air; 
But it never comes again. 


—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 1825- 
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Pebbles. 


“Wuy do you think, young man, 
that my daughter wants to marry you?” 
‘« Because she said she did "—Z xchange. 


..‘ Doesn’t he know how to becurte- 
ous?” ‘*No, not now. He did once; but 
he has been inthe public service for the 
last few years.”"—Chicago Post. 


..A wag, speaking of the embarka- 
tion of troops, said: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
many left blooming wives behind, they 
went off in transports.’ —Exchange.- 


. Caller: *‘Is Miss Bloomer in?” 
Servant: ‘‘ No, sir.’’ Caller: ‘‘ But I just 
saw her come in.’’ Servant: ‘‘ Yes, sir; 


but she saw you first.’— Yale Record. 


. Senatorial Foresight.— 
Said Senator Teller to Senator Jones: 
“It’s coming—I feel it in my bones!” 
Said Senator Jones to Senator Teller: 
‘Do you know of a handy cyclone cellar ?” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


..‘*Are you a single man?” asked a 
lawyer of a stolid-looking German on the 
witness stand. ‘‘Now you look oud,”’ 
was the indignant reply, ‘‘ but don’d you 
try tomake no shoke mit me yoost be- 
cause I vas greeu. Do I look like I vas 
adouble man? Do I look like I vas a 
Si’mese dwin? Huh! I vas no fool if I 
am not long in dis guntry!’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


. At the convention of the Irish race 
last month in Dublin, two speakers, who 
had come from the United States, con- 
tributed the following sentences in the 
course of their speeches. One of them, 
in giving some details of personal his- 
tory, informed his hearers that ‘‘ he had 
left Ireland fifty-three years before, a 
naked little boy, without a dollar in his 
pocket.” Said the other: ‘‘ Until last 
week I had never set foot in the land of 
my birth.”"—Argonaut. That might be, 
as he might have been a babe in arms 
when he left his native land.—WX. Y. 
Observer. 


..Patrick was lying in bed in a hos- 
pital. He had been brought in a fewdays 
before, after a severe fall from the top 
story of a building on which he had been 
working. With all his suffering he never 
lost his cheerful spirits, and livened up 
many of the other patients with his bright 
remarks and short stories. The doctor 
happened along, and asked him how he 
felt. ‘‘ Fairly well, doctor; this right 
leg of moine is a very ungratefal spal- 
peen consitherin’ that it wuz only broke 
in wan place whin it might have been 
smashed in a dozen.” ‘‘ How did you 
fall, Patrick?’ ITasked. ‘‘ Did you lose 
your head?” ‘‘ Faith, no; sure it was me 
footin’ oi lost.’””’ ‘‘ What time did it hap- 
pen?’ ‘* Well, oi wuzn’t so sure before 
I fell, but I wuz thinkin’ comin down 
that it wuz near dinner hour, an’ oi wuz 
convinced of that same as oi passed the 
second story, for oi saw the people in 
there atin’ dinner.”—Harper's Round 
Table. 


.-A good story is told of the venera- 
ble Bishop Whipple. The scene is laid 
in St. Paul, and the story runs as fol- 
lows: One evening in the fall, and after 
dark, asthe bishop was walking along 
the street he noticed a little fellow trying 
to ring the doorbell of a fine residence. 
He was too short to do any more than 
reach it; and, altho he stood on his tip- 
toes and stretched vigorously, no sound 
came from the bell. The kind-hearted 
prelate felt called upon to assist him, and 
So, ascending the steps, asked: ‘‘ Shall I 
help you, my little man?” The boy inti- 
mated that such a course would be grati- 
fying tohim, and the bishop rang the 
bell. Thereupon the little fellow re- 
marked: ‘‘ Now we’d better both run,” 
and decamped as rapidly as possible. It 
took the bishop just a moment to remem- 
ber that it was Halloween, and it is said 
that he made tracks and got around the 
Corner about as rapidiy as cid the little 
por — Wabash Herald. 





Starved to Death 

in the midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of 
it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is undoubtedly the safest and best infant food. /n- 
Sant Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘Soap 
Bubbles,’”’ by Max Nordau, 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during October the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year's subscription 
tothe St. Nicholas Magazine. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘The Heart of Prin- 
cess Osra,”’ by Anthony Hope. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘Good Cheer for a 
Year” by Phillips Brooks. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘With My Neigh- 
bors,” by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





DouBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals spell the surname and my 
finals the Christian name of an English 
admiral who was born two hundred and 
twelve years ago to-day. 

Reading across (words of equal length): 
1, Part of a pump; 2,to make better or 
more perfect; 3, torestore; 4,an opera by 
Bellini; 5, established usage; 6, a wan- 
derer. se eS. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, and written one below another, 
the central letters will spell the name of 
a mythological: giant with a hundred 
arms. 

Reading across: 1, Indigence; 2, the 
long, slender rod in spinning wheels by 
which the thread is twisted; 3, a hard 
biscuit; 4, a favor conferred; 5, a small 
vessel used for culinary purposes; 6, to 
respire; 7, slow; 8, displays ostenta- 
tiously; 9, covered with a white substance. 

MOLLY H. 


NOVEL OcTAGON. 
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Reading across: 1, A kind of deer; 2, de- 
parting; 3, the surname of an American 
author; 4, ariver of New Zealand; 5, the 
name of a famous college; 6, an instru- 
ment for throwing stones; 7, a Hebrew 
measure of liquids. 

The words do not read the same up and 
down; but by beginning at the right let- 
ter, the letters on the edge (indicated by 
stars) will spell the name of a famous 
man. ELsIE FRANCISCO. 


CHARADE. 
I met the other day a lad 
Whose name was very, very bad; 
He bore, if I took in its gist, 
The type of the Evangelist. 
ees 





The sight aroused my passions worst,— 
I struck, and turned it to my frst. 

Ah, then you should have seen my /ast/ 
Dire expletives exploded fast, 

And surely not a human soul 

Would take my /ast to be my whole. 


E. L. S. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
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From 1 to 8, a Roman emperor; 2 to 9, 
pertaining to a bear; 3 to 10, a king of 
Macedon; 4 torr, tothrowin; 5 to 12, a 
fortified town in the province of Saxony, 
about thirty miles from Leipsic; 6 to 13, 
to give a command to; 7 to 14, a city of 
Wisconsin; 8 to 15, a native of Nor- 
mandy; 9 to 16, to obliterate any mark or 
impression; Io to 17, appropriate; 11 to 
18, calamitous; 12 to 19, a river of Brazil; 
13 to 20, closer; 14 to ay, tomake use of. 

From 1 to 7, from 8 to 14, and from 15 
to 21, each name a well-known heavenly 
body. G. B. Dyer. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 29. 


Novet Acrostic.—Primals, Unlimited coinage; 
third row, T. 1, Untie; 2, Natal; 3, liter; 4, inter; 5, 
miter; 6, istle; 7, title; 8, eaten; 9, dated; 10, cater; 11, 
oaten; 12, intro; 13, niter; 14, antic; 15, gator; 16, 
enter. 

Prima Acrostic.—Primals, John Keats. 1, Jar- 
gon; 2. obtuse; 3, herald; 4, nectar; 5, kirtle; 6, egress; 
7, abjure; 8, treaty; 9, simper. 

Connectep Diamonvs.—I: 1, D; 2, fet; 3, facet; 4, 
decorum; 5, terin; 6, tun; 7, M. II: 1, A; 2, ana; 3, 
agape; 4, anadrom; 5, apron; 6,eon;7,M. III: 1 
M; 2, Mab; 3, macle; 4, machine; 5, blind; 6, end; 
7, E. IV: 1, E; 2, ale; 3, atelo; 4, element; s, 
eleve; 6, one; 7, T. V: 1, E; 2, ale; 3, Adela; 4, ele- 
vate; 5, elate; 6, ate; 7, E. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals and finals, Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT. 1, Tart; 2, hash; 3, ease; 4, Itri; 5, Nain; 
6, deed; 7, Erie; 8, pump; 9, Elbe; 10, noon; 11, dead; 
12, edge; 13, noun. 14, test. 

Novet Acrostics.—I. St. Johns. 1, Stretch; 2, at- 
tempt; 3, adjourn; 4, colonel; 5, brother; 6, incline; 7, 
impetus. II. Halifax. 1, Stretch; 2, Juvenal; 3, 
trolley; 4, praises; 5, inflict; 6, marshal; 7, xiphoid. 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease and requires a constitutional 
remedy and thorough blood purifier. Get only 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to take, easy 
Hood’ s Pills to operate. Especially adapted to 
the use of delicate women and child Cure headach 


Sunlight 
S0a) «= 


Save your Hands 


Clothes 
Kt will do a large wash 


usually taken. 
Less labor. 
Greater comfort. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., New York. 


DIAi Locuss, } Pieces to Speaic 
X M PANSY i pad a pe See en floc. 
P. B. MYERS, 6 Joka Ot, N.Y. 





Sleep id a Spring Bed 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The * Ideal” 


sprin: bed tegeneraly 
a be 






and elastic andcon- ] 
forms perfectly to 
inh weight person, 
tor heavy. The 
‘Ordeal? 7 is os made of very best and I of metal, 
and is clean, no 
wood—no place for vermin. A bookle’ 
Facts About Sleep,’’ will be sent a4 for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the ** Ideal’? Bed. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. ., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 


EDWINC.BURT &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


"FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

70 & 72 W. 234 St., N. ¥ 
The genuine Edwin C. 


Burt Shoe has full name 
stamped on —e Cat: 


“GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home. with 
groce tg f you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 











this and at cities = Fe ht of eneld bs by 

road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred I ~ 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 











BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 
$ New, High-grade '96 models. 
poe be sold. Write at once, 
» The S. D. Mead CycleCo., , Wabash Ave. Chicago. 














BOARD. 
221 and 223 East Ca Po 


THE RANDOLPH, ‘i020 Wasnington, 


ble boarding house. References - —L4 : 





‘Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue Inpe- 


PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 

— QUINA- “LAROCHE. 


The Great French Tonic. 





Could every housewife know 





how much time, trouble and 





‘iabor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 





GLENWOOD 








she would USE NO OTHER, 
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SANITARIUM. 

CREST VIEW SANITA RIUM, Greenwich 
Ct. A first-class, quiet establishment for the care chy 
treatment of chronic invalids, especially of a nervous 
nature H M. HITCHCOCK. M.D. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. 
the ports 
ts to all Winter Resorts in 
Cexas, Colorado, California, Arizona 
Mexico, Georgia, Florida,&c. Our 60 


ES Tourist end Book mailed free: 
MALLORY & CO. Pier 20 E.R.,N.Y 


NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultiess Climate. Malaria impossible. 


Ilustrated programme of our 

‘ Nice Tours, Season 1896-97, sent 

i Nile Tours 3 onapplication. Sole agents for 
es the wfikieh Nile Nav. Co. 













Orient, Our ORIENTAL TOURS, visiting 

’ GIBRALTAR, ITALY.EGYPT,HOLY 
' Bgypt and = [ynp,&c..leave New York Jan’y 
Palestine 6, Fesavary 13 and Maxcs 18. 


> Ovr regular South France and 

South France [Italy parties, visiting Southern 
and Ital Evrope and ENGLAND (a de- 

y lightful two months’ tour), leave 

1 > a York monthly. All above 
mrs under personal escort, an 

| Personally every expense included. Iilus- 


*  @onducted trated programmes free. Men- 
pm tion Tour wan 
As Passenger A ents for the 
Independent best Transportation Lines, we 
Tickets furnish tickets at lowest rates 


rywh everywhere-- En the Orient 
Eve here cad round th the World, *BERMU DA, 


N 
qT ourtet Gasett Gazette Free. & o. Progra: a nny a Ste " 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 
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CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 


“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
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BY FRANK H, SWEET 


Up on Massachusetts Bay there is a 
small port called Scituate, which has the 
honor of being our chief source of supply 
of that curious article of commerce, the 
Irish moss, or carrageen—which, by the 
way, is no at all but a seaweed. 
This product of the sea is very popular 
with devisers of dainty dishes, and is re- 
sponsible for Wancmange and_ various 
jellies, and for an almost endless variety 
of palatable soups and combinations with 
boiled milk. 

Nor isits popularity confined to Ameri- 
ca. In Europe there is a brisk demand 
for the delicious carrageen, and the Eng- 
lish market is abundantly supplied from 
the western coast of Ireland—whence the 
name Irish ‘moss. 


moss 


Among the peasant 
class carrageen is generally eaten in a 
raw state, and is often the only salty 
relish they have to eat with their pota- 
toes. And even the horses and cattle 
that have been accustomed to the rough 
pasturage of the Scotch and Irish moors, 
have discovered that carrageen is very 
palatable; and they seek it among the 
other seaweeds along the shore, and tes- 
tify to its excellence asa food by their 
sleek and well-fed appearance. 

But ‘over here on this side of the At- 
lantic, we look Massachusetts Bay, 
and especially the little port of Scituate, 
for our supply of Irish moss. The town 
is not very large—just a small village, 
which, afterthe New England custom, 
has other small villages, 
houses, 
Scituate 


to 


or hamlets, or 
variously designated as North 
and West Scituate and South 
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Scituate and Scituate Station and Scituate 
Post Office attached to it as bobs to the 
tail of akite; and yet each year it scat- 
ters a half-million pounds or more of 
carrageen among the epicures of the 
United States. 

Along in June there is a subdued rip- 
ple among the inhabitants, and hundreds 
of menand women go down to the rocks 
at low tide and pick off the small brown 
plants which seem to be waiting for their 
coming. There i$ no delay in the work, 
for the tide is inexorably methodical, 
and as soon as it reaches low ebb, it mar- 
shals its forces for an immovable, irre- 
sistible return. The carrageen gatherers 
hurry from rock torock, slipping, sliding, 
scrambling, and bantering each other 
hilariously over the not infrequent wet- 
tings. As the baskets and bags are 
filled with moss they are taken to a point 
on the beach above high water and 
dumped, and the gatherers hasten back 
after more. When the rising tide inter- 
feres with the work, they get into small 
boats and pull up the moss with rakes. A 
good worker can average a barrel or 
morea day. 

Up on the beach, a gravelly space has 
been prépared, and here the moss is 


spread out to lie bleaching during all of 
the nextday, when it is takenup, washed 
in tubs and again spread out. This wash- 
ing and drying in the sun is continued 
for seven days, by which time itis bleach- 
ed to a yellowish white. Should a 
shower appear, the moss is heaped up 
and covered with canvas to protect it 
from injury. 

Besides being of value for food, carra- 
geen serves to make sizing used by vari- 
ous manufacturers, to clarify certain 
liquids and to make bandoline for stiffen- 
ing the hair. 

Peace Date, R. I. 


WERE the market outlet for apples as 
favorable as has proved the weather for 
| harvesting, growers would be well satis- 
fied. Prices continue extremely low 
nearly everywhere, and are down to such 
a point that considering the cost of bar- 
rels there is little left for the producer in 
many sections of the commercial apple 
belt. While it is by no means certain 
that the enormous crop in the North and 
East and portions of the West can be 
marketed at satisfactory prices, the fact 
can be noted that there are in some direc- 
tion gleams of improvement. To word it 
differently, those in a position to know, 
including large commission handlers and 
| exporters, express their belief that the 
worst is over. Up to the present time 
the East is finding practically no outlet 
in Western States where there is a short- 
age, but this may be developed later in 
the year. It is always the case that in 
seasons of enormous crops much is 
wasted, and probably never before was 
there such a disposition of apples for 
cider purposes or for food for live stock. 
As a result, the burdensome surplus 
must melt away to some extent and the 
atmosphere may clear upa little later. 
Since our exhaustive report on the 1896 
apple crop, further testimony emphasizes 
what we then pointed out, that the sur- 
plus in the commercial apple-growing 
belt is something enormous. . . . e- 
ceipts at many of our leading Western 
markets are liberal just now, in spite of 
the shortage in adjacent territory, mak- 
ing it impossible for Eastern dealers to 
find any good outletin the West. These 
offerings in the Western markets, how- 
ever, such as Chicago, while possibly 
large now, are made upin part of soft 
autumn stock with poor keeping qualities, 
and comprise cheap fruit, which will soon 
be out of the way, leaving a gap still to 
be filled with sound winter apples,whether 
from near-by sections er the East,—A mer- 
ican Agriculturist, 


| The haste Situation. 
| 
| 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A Country Physician. 


BY LEWIS B. CLARK, M.D. 


One of the most important factors in 
the success of a physician is permanency 
of location. Whether he settles in the 
city or the country, he aims to stay in 
one place, if possible, certainly in one 
neighborhood, for the best part of his 
life. Physicians settle in rural localities 
sometimes because they are acquainted 
with the people and sometimes because 
they are in poor health themselves and 
desire to receive the benefit which comes 
from living in the country. Being in- 
valids themselves they find they cannot 
work in the climate of the place where 
they happened to first locate, and so they 
go toa section where the conditions are 
more favorable. Otherwise, there is no 
particular reason why a physician should 
settle in the country in preference to the 
city. 

The diseases which the country physi- 

cian meets with in his practice will de- 
pend, of course, very much on the char- 
acter of the territory in which he is 
located; and the same may be said in re- 
gard to the distance he travels from his 
office to attend patients. In the Eastern 
and Middle States the ordinary practi- 
tioner does not probably journey more 
than seven or eight miles from home. 
In the Western and some of the Southern 
States, however, in sections where the 
population is scattered, the physician 
frequently makes journeys from fifteen to 
thirty miles from home, and sometimes 
further. Physicians, at the present time, 
are rarely compelled to make the long 
journeys that were the common experi- 
ence of their brethren forty or fifty years 
ago. There are more physicians; and 
those practicing imthe rural districts are 
located closer to one another. Every 
town with a population of from 1,000 to 
2,000, it is safe to say, has in it one or 
two physicians. They rely for their 
practice not only on the inhabitants of 
the town, but on the farming population 
within a circuit of. seven miles. The 
county town is a particularly good loca- 
tion for a doctor. Here will be found 
the Courthouse, the Surrogate’s office 
and the County Clerk’s office. which, 
alone, represent a considerable number 
of visitors to the place; then there are 
the farmers who come in to seli their 
produce and buy supplies for themselves. 
Many of them, afflicted with some slight 
ailment, are sure to call on the doctor 
and carry home a bottle of medicine. 
The country physician ends when the 
population of the town in which he is lo- 
cated reaches, say, 3,000. Then the 
town begins; and the town physician 
receives nearly all his rural patients at 
his office; much of his time is occupied 
in calling on patients who reside within 
the limits of the town. 

The country physician, in his travels, 
always carries with him a general assort- 
ment of such medicines as he would ex- 
pecttouse. This assortment differs with 
the season of the year, each season hav- 
ing its peculiar illnesses. In the summer 
months he is prepared to treat bowel and 
stomach troubles. In the winter season 
he expects to find diseases connected 
with the pulmonary organs, bronchitis, 


pneumonia, pleurisy, articular rheuma- 


tism, etc. It quite often occurs that he 
does not happen to have with him the 
particular remedy, or medicine, required 
to meet a particular case. In such a 


case he sends a messenger to town for 
the drug needed, or to have made up the 
special prescription he has found it nec- 
He often makes upa 
prescription at the home from the drugs 
On subsequent visits 
the treatment may be changed or modi- 
fied, depending on the condition of the 
In obstetrical cases he always 
carries with him certain instruments and 
remedies that eran be required in an 


essary to prepare. 


he has with him. 


patient. 


emergency. 


In regard to the diseases treated by 
the physician living in the rural districts, 
as already stated, their character depends 
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on the lay of the country. In some sec- 
tions considerable malaria will be found, 
and various troubles growing out of a 
malarious condition. In such sections, 
all diseases are apt to be more or less 
complicated with the malarious cause. 
Mountainous districts are usually healthy. 
People, when they are sick, suffer be- 
cause of their imprudence, from poor 
living or exposure during sudden changes 
of the weather, thus bringing on inflam- 
matory diseases of the pulmonary organs. 
It is surprising how careless farmers are 
in regard to the most ordinary hygienic 
matters, especially bathing, diet and 
clothing. ‘‘ Ian Maclaren”’ says that the 
people of Drumtochty broke every law of 
health except wholesome food and fresh 
air. In some of our mountainous dis- 
tricts the pure air is about the only 
wholesome element that the inhabitants 
enjoy. They suffer continually from a 
sameness of diet, eating too much pork, 
salt meat and salted fish. They do not 
consider that there is any art in eating, 
or rather in cookiag, and many of their 
dishes are neither inviting to look upon 
nor wholesome. Too many consider the 
subject of diet in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way, believing that solong as a man eats 
’most anything he will be _ benefited. 
Many of them seem to be entirely igno- 
rant of the important office of the skin in 
eliminating impurities from the system, 
and their ablutions are of a primitive and 
not very extensive character. 

It has been said that there is a consid- 
erable amount of insanity among the 
wives of farmers. This is true. The 
monotony of such a life has been given 
as the cause. This only partly accounts 
for the fact. The wives of farmers, asa 
rule, do not enjoy very good health. 
They work too hard, they do not eat the 
proper kind of food, and they bear large 
families. Neither one of these causes 
would account for insanity; but the 
physical system of a farmer’s wife, under 
such conditions, becomes run down, es- 
pecially on account of prolonged lacta- 
tion. 

The professional charges of the country 
physician are reasonable. They have to 
be. For office calls he receives fifty 
cents; for acall at the residence, within 
one mile from the town, one dollar, and 
the usual rate is fifty cents for each 
additional mile traveled. For night 
calls the rate is double the ordinary fee, 
tho many country physicians consider 
themselves lucky if they can collect, 
within a reasonable time, the day rate. 
This does not imply that the farmer is 
dishonest as to the payment of his debts, 
but the physician’s bill is certainly the 
last one to claim his attention. Most 
farmers are in very poor circumstances, 
and the country physician, sympathizes 
with his misfortunes and never presses 
him very closely for his dues. If the 
doctor is a married man he will often he 
urged to accept produce—eggs, chickens, 
turkeys, a cow, potatoes, hay, etc.—for 
his bill. To a certain extent, when the 
equivalent is sufficient, this arrangement 
is generally satisfactory: but the process 
is liable to be overdone, and the physi- 
cian will suddenly find himself with a 
large stock of miscellaneous produce on 
his hands, enough to start a commission 
house. Even the bachelor physician 
must sometimes accede to this arrange- 
ment or lose the amount of his bill. He 
can use oats and hay, but when it comes 
to farm produce he must either decline 
it, or find some way of disposing of it to 
the country store, and then in exchange. 
possibly, for shirts, shoes, clothes, etc. 
But, occasionally, the physician has a 
well-to-do patient who needs his services 
as a surgeon, or an obstetrician, and then 
he receives fair compensation for his 
work. 

It takes much longer for a physician to 
establish a. practice in the city than in 
the country. Much, of course, depends 
on his competency. -His success grow» 
by what it feeds on. A cured and well- 
cared-for patient is his best advertise- 
ment. The country physician has great 
responsibilities. Alone, single-handed, 
he must treat all kinds of sickness and i0_ 
jury, while the city physician can consul, 
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with his brethren, or send the patient to 
a hospital, or to some specialist in sur- 
gery, or the particular disease from which 
the patient is suffering. The country 
doctor must attend to all cases arising 
from internal sickness, amputations, frac- 
tures, and is even called upon to extract 
teeth. The most important complaint 
the country physician makes about his 
condition is the fact that so much of his 
time is taken up in journeying about the 
country. This is a necessary and an im- 
portant part of his vocation, but, with his 
office practice, it leaves him little time 
for reading and study. The man in the 
city, when once established, commands 
better prices and has more time to him- 
self. Still, the qountry physician who 
enjoys country life has ample opportuni- 
ties, on his long journeys over the moun- 
tains, or through the valleys, of finding 
‘tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” 





Winter Gardening. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE question of constructing cheap 
hotbeds and hothouses to prolong the 
growing season is becoming of para- 
mount importance to all farmers and 
truck gardeners located within a short 
distance of large cities. The high prices 
realized for vegetables and fruits in 
the winter season makes it profitable to 
carry on winter gardening under glass, 
and scores of progressive agriculturists 
have one or more acres either covered 
with sash or hothouses. They depend 
more upon the produce raised under this 
glass than that grown in the open fields 
inthe middle of summer. The demand 
for green fruits and vegetables in the 
cold months is increasing annually, and 
the field open for the truck farmer is a 
large and profitable one. 

Hothouse construction has been greatly 
simplified and cheapened in recent years, 
and architects are doing their best to de- 
vise ways and means to build them at a 
cost within the reach of every owner ofa 
few acres of land near the markets. 
Many farmers are carpenters enough to 
build their own hothouses, and there is 
probably no better expenditure of time 
and labor in the winter months than to 
construct one for another season's ‘use. 
A good plan is to set chestnut posts inthe 
ground firmly every ten feet apart, and 
sheathe them outside with common spruce 
and then cover the whole with siding the 
same as any ordinary house. If the 
sheathing is knotty, tarred paper should 
be tacked on it before the siding, is nailed 
on. The posts should not be more than 
four feet from the surface. Nail on the 
top of the posts 2x6 inch plank to form a 
tidge upon which the slanting roof will 
rest. 

The hothouse should be narrow and 
long, so the span will not be very large. 
The ridge pole should be placed about 
eight feet from the surface of the ground, 
and when nailed in position it will give a 
single or double slope of a proper angle. 
Sash bars should run from the ridge pole 
tothe sides and be arranged to hold glass 
panes about twelve by eighteen inches. 
The glass must be fitted into the frames 
with great care. Fasten them in first 
with wire brads or zinc points, and then 
bury the edges thoroughly in putty. | 

The more thoroughly the house is in- 
closed the less difficulty one will expe- 
rience in heating it, and it may prove 
valuable in the end to put up another 
sheathing and siding inside of the struc- 
ture. Usually, however, an outside 
sheathing, papering and good siding will 
answer all purposes. 

Heating the hothouse is the most im- 
portant, and often the most expensive, 
feature of the work. The most approved 
method is by hot water forced through 
small pipes. Before getting estimates 
from a heating company, the number of 
cubic feet in the house should be esti- 
mated, and then a contract should be 
drawn uprequiring the company to put 
in an apparatus capable of producing 
4 certain temperature in any kind of 
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weather. This will prevent many dis- 
appointments, for the heating company 
bound by such acontract will endeavor 
to live up to specifications. The piping 
should be of one and one-quarter inch 
wrought iron,and most of the pipes should 
run under the side benches, altho occa- 
sionally it is necessary to place some of 
them near the sash bars overhead. Hot 
water, with a good modern heater and 
iron pipes, gives far more satisfaction 
than any other system of heating, and it 
is twenty-five per cent. cheaper than 
steam. 

In addition to the hothouse hotbeds 
should be constructed in considerable 
numbers. Theeasiest way to make these 
is to plant twenty or thirty in a row. Dig 
atrench as wide as the hotbeds are to 
be and long enough to accommodate fif- 
teen or twenty separate frames. The 
trench should be made four feet deep. 
Line the sides with cheap boards, leav- 
ing a space between the earth and 
the boards for filling. Sawdust, fine 
shavings from a sawmill, or similar stuff, 
will serve as good filling or packing. 
Force the packing material down into the 
space, and throw dirt on top to keep it 
from blowing away. Each hotbed should 
then be separated by a board partition, 
and the sash fitted on in tight frames. 
The beds should be filled three-quarters 
full of rich manure and loam. 

The construction of the hotbed¢ will 
be much easier and cheaper than the hot- 
house, and a much larger space can be 
covered with the same money. They are 
just as useful for raising early and late 
vegetables as the hothouse, and in one 
season they can be made to pay for 
themselves. Seeds of early vegetables 
started in these beds will germinate two 
months earlier than in the open garden, 
and as the early vegetables are the ones 
that pay the best the results are highly 
satisfactory. In the middle of winter the 
hothouse will be of necessary use in 
raising delicate fruits and vegetables for 
market. 

The gardeners who farm under glass in 
winter always have a ready market for 
their goods. Hothouse strawberries are 
frequently sold in the middle of winter in 
New York for $5 to $10 per quart, while 
the average price can be placed at 50 
cents to $1. Hothouse peaches bring $24 
a box very often, or $1 apiece. Hot- 
house grapes in late winter are fully as 
expensive as strawberries, and some- 
times command more. In the vegetable 
line, the hothouse products are rela- 
tively cheaper than the fruits; but the 
Prices obtained for them areso high com.- 
pared with summer quotations that no 
producer ‘could complain. A few years 
ago hothouse cucumbers sold on the 
average for $1 apiece, but to-day the 
prices paid for them out of season vary 
from 20 to 30 cents. Tomatoes in the 
winter direct from the hothouse retail at 
20 to 30 cents a pound; asparagus, $1 to 
$2 per bunch; mushrooms, 75 cents to $1 
per pound, and lettuce, radishes and 
green peas correspondingly high. 

It has been demonstrated by the Cor- 
nell Experiment Station that farming 
under glass pays, and several bulletins 
have been issued to show what profits 
one may expect froman acre of land cov- 
ered in the ways described. We have 
certainly reached a new era where farm- 
ing 1s changing, and those who are fore- 
most in the ranks reap the largest re- 
wards. Winter dairying and winter but- 
ter making have become important lines 
of work for thousands of progressive 
farmers, and now we see similar changes 
being made in gardening. The time may 
not be long distant when thousands of 
farmers will find more profitable employ- 
ment in raising fruits and vegetables in 
winter than they do insummer, and then 
instead of enduring an enforced idleness 
for six months out of the year they will 
have their hands and time fully occupied 
twelve months out of the year. - 





Clove Pink.—The old-fashidned clove 
pink agin plumarius)is easily raised 
from seed. It will quickly cover the 
ground as completely as the best lawn 
grass. It is often used with good effect 
on terraces, 





Flower Notes. 


BY ‘‘MARGUERITE.”’ 


Verbenas.—Verbenas are most satisfac- 
tory for bedding plants. The seeds ger- 
minate in from eleven to fourteen days, 
and the plants are easily transplanted. 
Set them fifteen inches apart, giving 
them a place where they will be shaded 
till the dew is off in the morning if possi- 
ble. They bloom continuously till severe 
frosts come. It is not advisable to plant 
successive crops of verbenas on the same 
ground, as the aphis is a troublesome 
enemy and pretty sure to appear the sec- 
ond season. 

Achania.—The achania is an almost 
perpetual bloomer, wanting light but not 
strong sunlight; a north window is best 
forit. It grows and looks like the abu- 
tilon, but its flowers are upright and of a 
clear bright red. The achania is inclined 
to a straggling growth, but careful train- 
ing, or pruning and pinching can produce 
well-shaped specimens. 

Pansies from Seed.—Pansies come from 
seed in from twelve to fifteen days. The 
plants should be well thinned out to 
keepthem from becoming slender. When 
they have a few leaves they should be 
transplanted, setting the plants eight 
inches apart.in a bed of porous soil, ae 
tially shaded. 

Hardy Phlox.—Few flowers are more 
desirable than Hardy Phlox, with its va- 
riety of colors. It grows readily and 
blossoms freely through the entire sum- 
mer. When the bloom fades take off 
about eight inches of the top, pinch off 
the lower leaves and seed pods; plant 
these in mellow ground, in a shady place, 
and they will grow and bloom another 
year. This taking off the top of your 
phlox induces it to throw out side branch- 
es, which will bloom late in the season. 

Chinese Primroses.—If these seeds are 
sown in May, they should, with proper 
care, make blooming plants by Novem- 
ber. Fill shallow boxes with good gar- 
den soil mixed with sand. Sow the seed 
evenly, cover very lightly, press down 
gently, cover witha pane of glass to 
keep the earth moist, and place inan 
east window. As soon as the plants are 
up remove the glass and water sparingly. 
When they have three or four leaves put 
in small pots, changing to larger ones 
when they become filled with roots. 
Water them occasionally with liquid ma- 
nure, and give them a rather cool place, as 
they require less heat than most house 
plants. 

Lantanas.—It is not difficult to raise 
lantanas from seed if care is taken in the 
first handling. The seed, or nutlet, hav- 
ing a horny covering, it is well to soak it 
for several days before planting. The 
seeds require several months for germi- 
nating. The plants call for a good, rich 
soil in a sunny spot, and will bloom free- 
ly if given plenty of water. Seeds start- 
edinthe spring will not bloom till the 
following winter. 

Fuchsia Speciosa.—This variety of fuch- 
sia is most desirable to cultivate, as it 
will bloom either in winter or summer. 
When wanted for winter blooming it is 
well to keep all of its buds pinched off in 
summer. The blossoms are much finer 
in winter than in summer, larger and 


more luxuriant. It inclines to a tall, 
stately growth. 

Storm King Fuchsia.—This is a com- 
pact, bushy variety of fuchsia that can- 
not be coaxed to blossom in the winter; 
but through the spring and summer it 
will be literary loaded with its large 
crimson buds, and giant double red and 
white blossoms. 


Cuatuam. N. Y. 
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DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 


asc. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—ZLatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

RovaL BAKING PowpER Company, New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 





all wafranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
_NEW YORK. 


PATIENCE? 


enough to continue to do‘sewing by hand with silk 
made for machine work, when you can drop into most 


any store and procure a silk made by M. Hemin 
way & Sons’ Silk Co., specially twisted for "hand 
sewin You reply you did’ not know such a thing was 
qanuractared. Suppose you get a sample Sc. spool 
next time you are out shopping, then tell your friends 
how nice if is. No kinks—wonderful strength. 


Don't forgetthe brand: ‘‘ HEMINWAY.”’ 
MAYER & CO., 


Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 
Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tne preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


CARMEL 
SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 





THE INDEPENDENT 






Note—The Larkin Gene 38 
cellent laundry soap and flet * 
we personally 


articles of 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
aod a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . 

Both if at retail ° ° 


You get the Premium $ 1 0 
gratis. Both e 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Tue InpEPENDENT, Sept. 24th and Oct. 15th. 


Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give 
t value, but they also give each oe a valuable premium and 
ow they carry out what they promise.—TuEr INDEPENDENT, New Yor 


$10.00 | 
$20.00 





ou a box of ex- 
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no greene anataiaaneppmmaiataiaN 
COMFORT FOR COOL DAYS. 





BANNER OIL HEATER 


$6 ¢ 


FREIGHT 
PAID 





Will heat a ‘room from 15 


2 Fret 3 Incues Hieu 





does not use a p 4 
_—— 


——rrrve 











ft. rfectly, in th , 
Eartne era de | Wo Odor! | farsi wien a 
c 
te radation of any olf heater ; Gur Booked Poison woes § 
Points on stoves 
. Indicator sh t 
smovit of ae i | ; No Smoke! | sump» tree. 
feed wick burns oll § Th Pl & At d 
hausted. Outside ratchet con. -N Chi ‘ e ume w00 
somelys made,” ine Hand. ( 0 imney , Mfg. Co New York 
e 


; to Break! 





Satisfaction guaranteed or 


ena 
| mg. Chica, 
5 WwW aterbury —— Thomaston, 








NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED 
STEEL . . 


CEILINGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 





Decorative, Durable, and Best for All fon a Buildings 


Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherrv St., NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 


MANY DESIGNS. 





NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstretric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 
Sanyples Furnished free on 
Application by 


Excelsior Quilting Co., 
Laight and Varick ae New York. 


WH JacnsaveG 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 
Marbles, oPEN FIREPLACES 


Mosaics WALLS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 








Special to «« The Independent " Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
4% mate oe F imported, 
an: you may order. 

5 Ibs. fi ne Family Te eas on re- 
ceipt a $2.50 and this ‘‘ad.”’ All 
charges pa’ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 


P. O. Box 29. 31 and $3 viper STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY N - ¥. 





Use any test you like 
and you will find the 


Caligraph 
wa 4 Typewriter 










to 
every 


other 


N Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on 
application 


‘a AN WRITING MACHINE CO, 





ih 








237 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 








Ow mem mes 


o~uiabaas  SPRAYERR 


oa Saco 
%G pane 
=] 
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SAAT A A A TAT AT A A 


Ag A. B. & E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


Sudbury St., 
















. 











November 12, 1896 


Registered Trade Mark. 


The Present 
is a good time 


to place orders for having Ini- 
tials, Monograms, Crests, etc., 
embroidered to order on 
Handkerchiefs and other arti- 
cles for Holiday Gifts. We 
do this work equal to the finest 
that can be produced. any- 
where, and at small cost. Our 
catalogue shows a good vari- 
ety of suitable styles of letters 
and monograms for all pur- 


poses. 
It is mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings aud. Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


$83 Washington Atrect, Boston. 
ai Ma den Lane, New York. 
_ 84 Washington ‘Street, Chicago. _ 











SUP- 
PLY 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL aaa 


oe CASOLENE ENCINE. 
malign ' srondon 


Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 


TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





PAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _» 
e___ ENGINES. 


2TO75H.P. 
For Pumping or Power. 





Send for Catalogues. 


We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


WRIGHTS 
(genvit HEAL yy 











THAD E MAES 


fuerensvice 





UNDERWEDS 


If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
anxious to preserve your health, insist upon your 
dealer showing you these goods, for we are sure you 
will accept of no other after a trial of this make. For 





Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS 


sale by all live retailers. 











Tus INDEPENDENT Press 41 AND 43 GoLp StREsT WEAR Futrox Street. 











